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PREFACE. 


To  make  a  face  without  a  head,  a  body,  or  a  limb,  is  no  easy 
task,  for  the  most  accomplished  painter.  It  is  as  diflBcult  for  an 
editor  to  imagine  a  preface  for  a  book,  or  publication,  of  whose 
contents  he  knows  about  as  much  as  any  of  his  readers.  True, 
^  we  may  promise,  or  intend,  certain  things,  and  we  may  print 
them,  and  call  them  a  Preface  ;  but  this  is  a  license  svhich  no  man 
can  of  right  claim,  howarer  genorous  the  critics  may  be.  When  a 
^  I  book  has  been  completed,  either  in  design,  or  execution,  its  au- 
thor may  then,  indeed,  introduce  it  with  a  preface. 

To  the  first  volume  of  the  "Illinois  Teacher,"  we  can  write 
no  preface,  further  than  to  declare  our  intentions — which  are  to 
have  as  many  things,  new  and  old,  on  the  great  and  important 
subject  of  Education,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  as  the  circum- 
stances will  either  authorize  or  admit. 

In  prosecuting  the  objects  for  which  this  Periodical  has  been 
established,  by  the  "State  Teachers'  Institute,"  we  must  not 
forget  that  the  elementary  vieAvs  of  the  subjects,  to  which  it  is  de- 
voted, are  now  as  necessary  to  be  considered  as  they  were  to  the 
most  experienced  leaders  in  the  van  of  the  profession  of  Teachers. 
To  secure  this  object,  and  in  order  to  make  our  publication  as  in- 
teresting and  profitable  as  possible,  in  addition  to  the  services  of 
Local  and  Monthly  Editors,  we  have  secured  the  promises  of  con- 
tributions from  Hon.  OxsLow  Peters,  and  a  number  of  promi- 
nent Teachers  in  our  State.  The  Hon.  N.  W.  Edwards,  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  will  also  furnish  us  with 
matters  of  interest  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  education. 

In  the  articles  of  these  contributors,  we  trust  that  not  merely 
the  importance  of  home  instruction,  but  also  the  Literature  of  our 
State,  in  all  the  departments  of  education,  will  bo  developed. 
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In  this  way,  wc  can  group  together  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
instruction,  in  all  the  branches  of  the  subject,  to  which  this  period- 
ical is  especially  dsvotcd,  in  a  manner  the  most  interesting  to  our 
readers,  oP  all  classes.  In  our  opinion,  more  attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  development  o£  the  Junior,  than  to  the  Senior, 
members  of^  the  Teacher's  profession ;  and  more  regard  shown  to 
the  entertainment  oi:  the  young,  than  of  the  aged,  in  the  period- 
ical labors  of^the  press  oE  the  present  day ;  more  especially  when 
our  contributions  are  likely  to  be  bound  in  volumes,  and  placed 
upon  the  shelves  o£  the  family  library. 

We  desire  to  give  our  publication  something  of  the  character  of 
a  Family  Magazine,  to  interest  and  instruct  the  younger  portions 
of  the  families  in  which  we  shall  make  our  monthly  visits, 
after  the  first  number,  which  is  necessarily  occupied,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  with  the  history  and  proceedings  of  the  Teachers* 
Institute,  and  the  interests  in  general  of  our  State,  as  connected 
with  the  subject  of  education,  and  the  establishment  of  a  good 
Common  School  System,  which  is  to  be  considered  and  acted 
upon  by  our  Legislature,  during  its  present  session. 

In  conclusion,  we  woiill  say  that  it  is  as  easy  to  instruct  and 
entertain  ten  thousand  readers  as  one  thousand,  and  if  the  friends 
of  education  will  only  exert  themselves  to  procure  for  us  subscri- 
bers, we  will  endeavor  to  furnish  them,  for  their  money,  a  peri- 
odical worthy  of  our  State,  and  of  the  ag-e  in  which  we  live. — - 
Meanwhile,  that  we  may  not  promise  too  mueh,  we  shall  take 
leave  of  our  readers,  for  the  present,  desiring  that,  to  them,  this 
may  be  the  most  uscluI  and  most  happy  year  they  have  yet  seen^ 

A. 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  INSTITUTE.  \^ 

We  give,  below,  as  a  matter  of  history,  and  that  it  may  be 
placed  in  a  permanent  form,  the  organization  of  "The  State 
Teachers'  Institute  of  Illinois." 

Bloomington,  December  28th,  1853. 
The  Educational  Convention  having  adjourned,  the  friends  of 
the  Teachers'  Institute  stopped,   and  organized  the   society,    by 
electing  the  required  officers — the  following    Constitution  having 
been  previously  adopted  by  the  Convention. 
Whereas,  Believing  that  the  organisation  of  a  State  Teachers' 
Institute  is  not  only  essential  to  raise  the  standard  of  Teach- 
ing, but  conducive  to  the  promotion  of  the  greatest  diffusion  of 
knowledge  tlu'oughout  our  State;  we  do,  therefore,   agree  to 
form  ourselves  into  an  Association,  to  be  governed  by  the  fol- 
lowing 

CONSTITUTION. 

Akt.  ] .  This  Association  shall  be  called  the  State  Teacbters' 
Institute  of  Iltinots, 

Art.  2.  This  Institute  shall  hold  its  meetings  annually. 

Art,  8.  The  Officers  of  the  Institute  shall  consist  of  a  Presi- 
dent— one  or  more  Vice  Presidents — a  Recording  Secretary — 
three  or  more  Corresponding  Secretaries — a  Treasurer — an  Exec- 
utive Committee — a  Committee  on  School  Governmont — a  Com- 
mittee on  Exercisoa — j,n  J  a  Cominit'es  on  Books  aul  Library  ;  all 
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which  shall  be  appointed  annually,  and  to  hold  their  offices  until 
their  successors  are  elected. 

Art.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  preside  at  the 
regular  meetings  of  the  Institute,  and  attend  to  all  other  duties 
incumbent  on  such  office  ;  and  some  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents 
shall  preside  in  case  of  his  absence. 

Art.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Recording  Secretary  ta 
keep  a  correct  account  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Institute. 

Art.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Corresponding  Secretaries 
to  collect  statistics  on  all  matters  of  interest  respecting  the  cause 
of  education  in  their  vicinity,  hold  educational  meetings,  promote 
the  formation  of  County  Institutes,  auxiliary  to  the  State  Insti- 
tute, and  communicate  all  matter  of  importance  to  the  Recording 
Secretary,  and  assist  him  in  keeping  the  minutes  of  the  regular 
meetings  of  the  Institute. 

Art.  7.  It  shall  be  the  dutv  of  the  Treasurer  to  keep  all  funds 
belonging  to  the  Institute,  subject  to  the  order  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

Art.  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Committee  to 
recommend  any  revision  of  this  Constitution,  report  to  the  Insti- 
tute, annually,  any  revision  they  may  deem  expedient  in  the 
School  Law,  and  attend  to  the  gsneral  interests  of  the  Institute. 

Art.  9.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Books  and 
Library  to  examine  and  recommend  to  the  Institute  such  books, 
in  the  various  departments  of  science  and  literature,  as  they  may 
deem  expedient  for  introduction  into  the  common  schools,  and 
such  a  method  for  introducing  school  libraries  as  they  may  think 
best. 

Art.  10.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  on  School  Gov- 
ernment to  report  annually  to  the  Institute  the  best  manner  of 
governing  schools. 

Art.  11.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  on  Exercises 
to  appoint  Speakers  and  Teachers,  and  make  all  the  arrange- 
ments necessary'-  for  the  sessions  of  the  Institute. 

Art.  12.  Any  friend  of  the  cause  of  education  may  become 
a  member  of  the  Institute  by  paying,  yearly,  one  dollar  into  the 
Trea'^ury,  and  signing  this  constitution. 

Art.  13.  All  officers  shall  be  elected  by  ballot — a  majority 
of  votes  electing. 

Art.  14.  This  Constitution  may  be  altered  and  amended  by 
»  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at  any  regular  meet- 
ing of  the  Institute. 
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The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  appointing  Rev.  Wm.  J. 
tlutledge,  Chairman,  and  H.  Spaulding,  Secretary. 

On  motion  of  B.  Murray,  it  was  resolved  that,  in  succeeding 
times,  it  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  Institute  to  have  its  oflBces 
filled  generally  with  practical  teachers ;  but  that,  for  obvious 
reasons,  that  rule  should  not  be  adhered  to,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. 

The  following  officers  were  then  elected,  for  the  ensuing  year, 
viz : 

President — Rev.  W.  Goodfellow,  A.  M.,  of  Bloomington. 

Vice  Presidents — Rev.  H.  Spalding,  A.  M.,  Jacksonville; 
Thomas  Powell,  Mt.  Palatine;  and  C.  C.  Bonney,  Esq.,  Peoria. 

Recording  Secretary — Rev.  D.  Wilkins,  Bloomington. 

Corresponding  Secretaries — H.  0.  Snow,  A.  M.,  Peoria; 
H.  L.  Lewis,  Esq.,  and  C.  W.  Hawthorn,  Esq.,  Chicago. 

Treasurer — Prof.  C.  W.  Sears,  A.  M.,  Bloomington. 

Committee  on  Books  and  Libraries — C.  G.  Hawthorn, 
Esq.,  andD.  C.  Furguson,  Esq.,  Chicago,  and  Rev.  H.  Spal- 
ding, Jacksonville. 

Executive  Committee — Lucius  Loring,  Principal  of  Lacon 
High  School;  Prof.  D.  Wilkins,  A.  M.  Bloomington,  and  E. 
Brewster,  Elgin,  Kane  County. 

Committee  on  Government — Dr.  U.  P.  Golliday,  Lacon; 
B.  Murray,  Esq.,  Ottawa,  and  W.  F.  M.  Ai'ny,  V.  D.  M., 
Bloomington. 

CoMmTTEE  ON  ExERCiSES — Rev.  W.  J.  Rutledge,  Blooming- 
ton ;  C.    C.    Bonney,   Esq.,    Peoria;    and  Bronson  Murray, 
Esq.,  Ottawa. 

Voted  that  our  first  annual  meeting  be  held  in  the  city  of  Peoria 
on  Tuesday,  Dec.  26,  1854. 

On  motion  of  W.  F.  M.  Arny, 

Resolved^  That  H.  Spalding  and  D.  Wilkins  be  appointed  a 
Committee  to  prepare,  and  have  published,  the  proceedings  of 
this  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Listitute. 

Voted  that  Mr.  Arny  be  added  to  the  Publishing  Committee. 

Voted  to  adjourn. 

H.  Spalding, 
D.  Wilkins, 
W.  F.  M.  Arnt, 
Comimttee  of  Publication. 
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TEACHERS'   INSTITUTE. 

PROCEEDIN'GS    OF   THE  FIRST   ANNUAL  MEETING. 

Tuesday,  26th  Dec.  1854, 

The  Teachers'  Institute,  for  the  State  of  Illinois,  met  at  Peo- 
ria, Doc.  2(.>tli,  1854,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  W.  H.  Powell,  of  La  Salle,  as  President,  pro  tern.,  and 
W.  F.  M.  Arny,  of  McLean,  as  Secretary,  pro  tem.,  and  II. 
C.  Burchard,  of  Stephenson  county,  as  Assistant  Secretary. 

On  motion,  the  Secretary  was  authorized  to  act  as  Treasurer', 
and  an  opportunity  was  offered  to  all  persons  present  to  becom© 
members  ot'  the  Institute. 

After  which  the  following  resolution  was  adopted. 

Be.fuh'cd,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  to  wait  upon  Mr.  Edwards,  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  invite  him  to  address  the  Institute,  and 
present  his  views  upon  the  subject  of  a  School  Law  for  our  State. 
Thereupon,  Professor  Wright,  of  Lee  county,  Bronson  Murray, 
of  La  Salle,  andE.  N.  Powell,  of  Peoria,  were  appointed  said 
committee. 

On  motion, 

Res:jlvei/,  That  the  Teachers,  Authors,  Publishers,  and  Del- 
egates, from  other  States,  "rt^ho  are  present,  be  invited  to  take 
part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Institute. 

H.  C.  Burchard  presented  his  credentials  as  a  Delegate  front 
the  Wisconsin  State  Teachers'  Association. 

On  motion, 

Resjlved^  That  the  Institute  appoint  a  committee  of  three,  to 
nominate  the  annual  officers,  which  was  unanimously  adopted  ; 
and  Bronson  Murray,  of  La  Salle  county.  Professor  Turner,  o£ 
Morgan  county,  and  Professor  Wright,  of  Lee  county,  were 
chosen. 

The  committee  on  exercises  being  absent,  except  Bronson 
Murray,  it  was 

JResDlvedy  That  Porfessor  Ilaff,  of  Le  Clair,  and  Professor 
Trimper,  of  Peru,  be  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancies  in  that  com- 
mittee, and  that  they  invite  the  committee  of  arrangements  ap- 
pointed by  the  Peoria  Institute  to  act  with  them. 

Institute  adjourned  to  meet  at  2  o'clock,  P.  M. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Two  o'clock,  p.  M.,  meeting  called  to  order,  after  wHcli 
the  committed  on  exercises  reported  as  follows : 
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Co-ADiiTTEE  ON  EXERCISES,  Report  tlie  following  order,  and 
recommend  their  adoption. 

1st. — A  resolution  as  follows  : 

jRcsofved,  that  during  this  session,  it  be  a  rule,  that  no  mem- 
ber shall  speak  longer  than  ten  minutes,  nor  more  than  twice  up- 
on the  same  subject,  until  every  member,  desiring,  shall  have 
expressed  himsel:  upon  the  same,  and  that  resolutions  be  pre- 
sented in  writing. 

2nJ. — Election  of  officers,  and  miscellaneous  business,  until 
three  o'clock. 

3rd. — At  three  o'clock.  Professor  Davies'  introductory  lecture, 
which  will  treat  of  an  explanation  ol'  the  terms  to  be  employed  in 
tis  future  lecture,  oi' the  terms  Ol  law,  of:  the  mental  faculties 
employed  in  scientihc  investigations,  and  also  tren,t  ol  the  reason- 
ing faculties,  and  oL'th?  forms  oi:  the  reasoning  process. 

4th. — Miscellaneous  discussion  growing  out  of  the  same,  till  5 
o'clock,  and  then  adjourn,  till  7  o'clock. 

5th. — Meet  at  7  o'clock,  when  Professor  Turner  will  give  his 
views  on  the  subject  of  education. 

The  committee  recommend  that  this  report  be  taken  up  item 
by  item. 

BRONSON  MURRAY,  Chairman. 

In  consequence  of  other  arrangements  for  the  evening,  by 
which  the  Institute  was  pi-evented  from  using  the  Court  House, 
on  motion  of  Bronsoil  Murray,  the  5th  item  was  laid  upon  the 
table. 

On  motion, 

The  report  vv^as  adopted,  each  item  separately;  after  which  the 
committee  oil  officers  reported  as  follows  : 

The  committee  on  nomination  of  officers  respectfully  recom- 
mend the  following  gentlemen,  as  suitable  persons  for  the  officers 
of  the  Institute. 

For  Presidext — W.  H.  Powell,  Esq.,  of  La  Salle  County. • 

For  Vice  Presidexts — We  recommend  throe  :  1st. — N.  Bate- 
man,  Esq.,  of  Morgan  County.  2ud.— li.  H.  Haff,  Esq.,  of 
De  Kalb.     3rd.— 0.  C.  Blaclaner,  of  Coles  County. 

RsGORDixG  Secretary — Y.  C.  Burchard,  Esq.,  Stephen- 
son County. 

Cdrrespoxdixg  Secretaries — Professor  S.  AVright,  of  Leo 
County,  C.  E.  Hovey,  Esq.,  of  Peoria,  .and  A.  A.  Trimper, 
Esq.,  of  La  Salle  County. 

Treasurer — Onslow  Peters,  of  Peoria. 

All  of  whom  were  iiuanimously  elected. 
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On  motion,  the  committee  on  officers  were  allowed  time  to  M-' 
port  the  other  officers  of  the  Institute. 

After  which  the  following  report  of  the  committee,  to  establish 
an  educational  paper,  was  read. 

To  the  Preudent  Teachers'  Institute: 

The  committee  of  the  Educational  Convention,  held  at  Bloom- 
ington,  on  the  25th,  26th,  and  27th  days  of  December,  1853, 
and  which  was  directed  to  make  inquiry  into,  and,  if  possible, 
establish  a  newspaper  devoted  to  the  educational  interests  of  this 
State,  beg  leave  to  report : 

That  they  made  diligent  and  faithful  inquiries,  in  the  city  of 
Chicago,  and  other  places,  but  found  it  remarkably  difficult  ta 
induce  parties  disposed  to  contract  to  publish  such  a  paper,  with- 
out further  guaranties  of  support  than  your  committee  wei'e 
authorized  to  tender.  An  effort  was  made  to  procure  such  indi- 
vidual guaranties  as  parties  required ;  but  this  was  not  found 
practicable. 

To  these  remarks  there  was  one  exception,  the  proposition  of 
Messrs.  Merriman  &  Morris,  editors  of  the  Pantagraph  of  Bloom- 
ington.  These  gentlemen  are  disposed  and  propose  to  publish  a 
semi-monthly  paper,  devoted  to  the  above  cause,  provided  the 
Teachers'  Institute  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
will  adopt  and  endorse  it. 

This  guaranty,  so  far  as  the  Institute  is  affected,  being  en- 
tirely within  the  power  originally  given  to  this  committee,  they 
would  perhaps  have  been  justified  in  immediately  acceeding  to  it. 
But  they  have  considered  that  so  important  a  step  should  receive 
the  more  formal  sanction  of  the  Institute,  and  therefore  recom- 
mend for  adoption  the  following  resolutions  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Teachers'  Institute,  being  satisfied  of  the 
competency  of  Messrs.  Merriman  &  Morris  to  publish  a  semi- 
monthly educational  paper,  for  this  State — and  they  having 
proposed  to  publish  it  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  per  annum,  do 
hereby  adopt  said  paper,  as  their  organ,  to  be  called 

Resolved,  That  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion is  requested  to  use  the  said  paper,  as  the  educational  paper 
of  this  State,  and  recommend  it  for  general  adoption. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

W.  F.  M.  ARNY, 
Chairman  Committee  on  Educational  Paper. 

The  report  was  received,  and  the  first  resolution  taken  up  and- 
discussed,  and,  on  motion,  the  blank  was  filled  by  the  uame^ 
*^The  Illinois  Teacher." 
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After  -wliich  the  resolution  was  laid  upon  tlie  table,  to  hear  an 
address  from  Professor  Davies,  of  New  York,  who  addressed  the 
Institute. 

After  the  address,  an  interesting  discussion  took  place,  in 
which  ProfessflJi  Turngr,  Onslow  Peters,  E.  N.  Powell,  Esq., 
and  others  took  part. 

On  motion,  the  resolution  on  Teachers'  Paper  was  taken  up 
and  referred  to  the  same  committee  ;  PI.  Groves,  Esq.,  was  ad- 
ded to  the  committee,  with  instructions  to  report  this  evening  at 
7  o'clock. 

Institute  adjoui-ned. 

EVENING    SESSION. 

Meeting  at  7  o'clock,  according  to  adjournment. 
The   President  announced  that  "the  Young  Men's   Christian 
Association"  had  invited  the  members  of  the  Teachers'  Institute 
to  attend  the  lecture,  to  be  delivered  to  them  this  evening. 

On  motion,  the  thanks  of  the  Institute  were  tendered  to  the 
Young  Men's  Association,  and  the  invitation  respectfully  declined. 
After  which,  the  following  report  was  read. 
The  committee  to  whom  the  resolution  in  regard  to  our  Edu- 
cational Paper  was  referred,  after  consulting  with  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  in  our  State,  and  with  others, 
acquainted  with  the  subject,  would  again  report  to  the  Institute 
the  resolution  which  was  referred  to  them,  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  it  be  adopted.     All  of  which  is  respectfullv  submitted. 

W.  F.  M.  ARNY, 
H.  GROVE, 
B.  MURRAY, 

Committee. 
The  report  was   received,  and  the  resolution   taken  up  for  it3 
adaption;  after  considerable  discussion,  the  resolution  was  laid 
upon  the  table,  and  the  following  resolution  adopted. 

Resolved^  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed,  by  this 
meeting,  to  present,  to  this  meeting,  the  names  of  nine  persons, 
who  shall  be  a  committee  of  this  Association,  to  adopt  all  meas- 
ures necessary  to  the  establishment  of  a  paper,  to  be  the  organ 
of  the  Teachers'  Institute,  and  of  the  Teachers  of  this  State, 
and  that  the  persons  so  named  shall  have  the  power  to  make  all 
necessary  regulations. 

Judge  Peters,  of  Peoria,  Professor  Turner,  of  Morgan  Co., 
andBronson  Murray,  of  La  Salle,  were  appointed  the  committee. 
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The  committee  on  exercises  reported  tiiat  the  order  oE  businosai 
for  to-morrow  morning's  session  would  be, 

1st. — Miscellaneous  business  till  halt"  past  10  o'clock. 

The  address  of  Mr.  Edwards. 

The  discussion  oE  the  following  resolutions. 

JRc.ioh'ed,  That  it  is  expedient,  and  will  contribute  to  the 
progress  o'l  good  education,  to  unite  in  one  school  the  two  sexes, 
and  pursue,  as  to  both  sexes,  the  same  general  system  ot'  in-, 
struction. 

JResoiucd,  That  it  is  an  object  so  far  as  is  practicable  to  con- 
centrate educational  establishments  until  each  institution  is  per- 
fect as  a  unit. 

Business  for  afternoon  ol'  December  27l1i. 

Discussion  growing  out  of  the  ideas  suggested  by  Mr.  Ed- 
■^ard's  address. 

Business  for  the  evening. 

Professor  Turner's  views  upon  the  subject  of  education,  after 
that  the  discussion  growing  out  of  the  same. 

On  motion,  the  Institute  adjourned,  to  meet  at  the  Court 
House  to-morrow  morning,  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M. 

SECOND   DAY. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  27th,  1854. 

The  meeting  being  called  to  order,  Mr.  Burchard  tendered 
his  resignation  as  Recording  Secretary,  and  nominated  Prof. 
Wilkins,  of  McLean  County,  to  fill  his  place,  who  was  therefore 
elected  Secretary  of  the  Institute,  for  the  ensuing  year  ;  after 
which,  H.  C.  Burchard,  of  Stephenson  county,  and  W.  F.  M. 
Arny,  of  McLean,  were  appointed  Assistant  Secretaries. 

On  motion. 

The  ladies  present  were  elected  honorary  members  of  the 
Institute. 

Committee  on  Paper  then  reported  as  follows  : 

The  committee  appointed  under  the  resolution  relative  to  the 
establishment  of  "The  Illinois  Teacher"  have  had  that, resolution 
under  consideration,  and  now  beg  leave  to  report. 

The  committee  deemed  it  not  only  respectful  to  the  former 
committee,  who  had  this  subject  in  charge,  to  continue,  or  re- 
appoint them  to  this  service,  but  also  usci'ultothe  object  sought 
to  be  obtained  by  reason  of  the  consideration  and  investigation, 
they  have  already  given  to  the  subject.  It  will  be  perceived, 
therefore,  that  two  of  the  former  committee  are  on  the  list  that 
Tj^e  recommend,  it  being  understood  that   the  other  member  of 
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tliat   commltteG  i3  not  in   attendance,  at  tlie  present   time,  and 
probably  is  not  a  resident  ot'  this  State. 

Your  committee  deemed  it  proper  to  recommend  tlie  appoint- 
ment oE  persons  in  attendance  on  tlie  meetings  oC  the  Institute, 
so  that  they  could  act  immediately  and  definitely  on  the  matters 
committed  to  them,  iP  they  and  the  Institute  phould  deem  it  ad- 
visable. Ypur  committee  endeavored  not  only  to  select  gentle- 
men who  are  competent  to  the  duty  to  be  performed,  tui  also 
have  regarded  their  localities,  and  have  selec!;cd  them,  as  much 
as  possible,  from  diiTorent  parts  of  the  State,  so  far  as  repre- 
sented in  this  assembly.  It  would  have  been  advisable  to  have 
had  them  still  more  generally  distributed  throughout  the  State, 
and  have  had  one  from  each  Congressional  District ;  but  this 
could  not  be  done,  if  immediate  action  should  be  resolved  upon, 
in  as  much  as  but  a  portion  of  those  distric':s  are  represented  in 
this  body.  We  therefore  recommend  the  following  persons  to 
compose  said  committee,  to- wit : 

Sj;fljft&04i-Mm'i'«r^,  of  La  Salle,  W.  F.  M.  Arny,  of  McLean, 
0.  C.  Blackraer,''of  Coles,  N.  Bateman,  of  Morgan,  C.  E. 
Hovey,  of  Teoria,  G.  W.  Minier,  of  Tazewell,  H.  H.  Haff, 
ofD:;Kalb,  S.  Wright,  of  Lee,  and  Samuel  Powell,  of  Wood- 
ford County.     All  of  which  is  submitted. 

ONSLOW  PETERS, 
BRONSON   MUPvRAY, 
J.  B.  TURNER, 

Committee. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  received,  and  after  discussion 
was  adopted. 

The  following  resolution  was  then  taken  up,  and  as  amended, 
adopted. 

Resolved,  That  the  State  Superintendent  of  public  schools  is 
requested  to  use  the  said  paper,  (when  established  by  the  com- 
mittee,) as  the  educational  paper  of  this  State,  and  recommend 
it  for  general  adoption. 

The  committee  on  ofTicers  reported  as  follows : 

Executive  Committee. — Bronson  Murray,  G.  W.  Minier, 
Prof.  S.  Wright. 

Committee  on  Books  and  Library. — P.  W.  Ferris,  I.  N. 
Toy,  0.  C.  Blackmer. 

Committee  on  Government. — W.  Barge,  W.  B.  Bunnell, 
JTewton  Bateman. 

Committee  on  Exercises.— Prof.  Wilkins,  W.  F.  M.  Arny, 
A-  A.  Trimper. 
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The  report  was  received,  and  the  persons  elected  as  the  mem- 
bers of  the  respective  committees. 

On  motion, 

The  various  committees  were  called  upon  to  report. 

The  committee  on  Books  and  Library  not  prepared  to  report. 

Committee  on  Government  asked  for  more  time,  which  was 
granted. 

Executive  committee  not  prepared. 

The  resolution  reported  by  the  committee  on  exercises,  in 
relation  to  the  education  of  males  and  females,  was  taken  up 
and  discussed. 

The  time  having  arrived  for  the  lecture  by  Mr.  Edwards,  the 
resolution  was  laid  on  the  table. 

After  the  address,  the  Institute  adjourned  till  2  o'clock,  P.  M. 

AFTERXOOJf    SESSION. 

The  Institute  met  at  2  o'clock,  P.  M.,  and  was  called  to 
order,  after  which  the  committee  on  business  reported  the  fol- 
loAving,  which  were  adopted. 

1st.  That  the  great  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  education  ia 
the  apathy  of  the  people  on  the  subject. 

2nd,  That  it  is  the  province  of  the  Teachers  to  educate  and 
instruct  the  youth,  to  decide  upon  the  works  or  books,  and  the 
system  generally,  by  which  knowledge  can  best  be  conveyed  to 
the  youthful  mind. 

3rd.  That  it  is  the  province  of  employers,  and  not  teachers, 
to  furnish  the  funds,  (and  that  liberally,)  for  the  support  of 
education,  and  settle  the  financial  principles  upon  which  they 
shall  be  raised. 

4th.  That  it  is  the  province  of  parents  and  the  people  to  decide 
upon  what  things  they  desire  their  children  should  be  taught, 
9.nd  the  educational  system  should  conform  to  that  desire. 

5th.  That  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  publish  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  Institute  in  pamphlet  form,  and  distribute  them 
among  the  members  of  the  Institute. 

6th.  That  it  is  expedient  and  desirable  that  instruction  in  vocal 
music  should  be  introduced  generally  into  our  schools. 

After  which  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

Resolved^  That  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  the  edu- 
cational plan  submitted  by  the  State  Superintendent,  be  post- 
poned, and  made  the  special  order  of  business  for  to-morrow 
morning. 

Resolved,  That  the  said  plan  be  refeiTcd.  to  a  committee  of 
five,  to  prepare  and  present  to  the  convention  a  list  of  the  seve* 
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fat  matters  advocated  iii  the  same,  excepting  so  much  as  refers 
to  text  books,  and  taxation  for  free  schools,  and  that  betaken 
up  and  discussed  at  the  present  time. 

C.  C.  Bonney,  Dr.  R.  C.  Rutherford,  S.  Wright,  Prof.  Wil- 
kins,  aiid  M.  P.  Bonnel,  were  appointed  the  committee. 

After  which  the  following  resolution  was  offered,  but  not 
adopted. 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  approve  of  the  course  of  the 
Superintendent  in  prescribing  a  list  of  books,  to  be  used  in 
the  schools. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  as  a  substitute  for  the 
above : 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  institute,  be 
instructed  to  present  a  memorial  to  the  Legislature,  early  in  its 
next  session,  expressing  the  earnest  desire  of  this  Institute,  that 
the  State  Superintendent  should  not  be  authorized  to  prescribe 
and  enforce  the  system  of  text  books  in  our  schools,  but  that  he 
should  as  now,  merely  recommend  the  system  of  books  and  urge 
tmiformity. 

Which,  after  discussion,  was  adopted ;  after  which  the  Insti- 
tute adjourned  to  meet  at  7  o'clock. 

evbnJng  session. 

The  Institute  met  at  7  o'clock  according  to  adjournment. 

On  motion,  the  regular  business  was  suspended,  in  order  to 
introduce  the  following  resolutions  : 

Resolved,  That  this  Institute  has  great  reason  to  rejoice 
that  the  State  Legislature  has  created  the  separate  office  of  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  that  our  Governor  has 
so  promptly  filled  the  office. 

Resolved,  That  we  highly  appreciate  and  approve  the  efforts 
of  our  State  Supermtendent,  Hon.  N.  W.  Edwards,  in  promot- 
ing the  cause  of  liberal  education  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 

After  the  adoption  of  these  resolutions,  the  Institute  was  ad- 
dressed by  Prof.  Turner,  of  Jacksonville  ;  after  which. 

On  motion,  the  regular  business  was  suspended,  and  Dr.  R. 
C.  Rutherford  was  invited  to  address  the  Institute. 

After  the  address  of  Dr.  Rutherford,  the  following  resolution 
was  offered : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Convention  that  the 
University  and  Seminary  funds  should  be  applied  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  State  University,  and  Normal  school. 
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After  discussion,  the  resolution  was  laid   over  with  the  un^n- 
ibhed  business,  to  com3  up  for  consideration  to-morro'.y. 
The  Institute  adjournd  to  meet  at  9  o'clock  to-morrow. 

TIIIilD    DAY. 

Thursday,  Dec.  28th,  1854. 

Moetini;  called  to  order,  and  committee  on  ''Teacher's  Paper" 
reported  that  they  had  appointed  W.  F.  M.  Arnv,  ProL'cssor 
Wright,  and  C.  E.  Ilovey,  to  consummate  the  establishment  ot: 
a  paper  upon  principles  agreed  upon  by  the  committee. 

Committee  on  business  reported  as  follows:  That  Professor 
Cutter  address  the  Institute  from  7  to  8  o'clock,  and  Professor 
Davies,  from  8  to  9  o'clock,  on  the  relative  duties  of  Parents, 
Teachers,  and  Pupihi.     Adopted. 

On  motion, 

JResj/ued,  That  each  member  of  this  Institute  be  considered 
an  agent  for  the  support  of  "The  Illinois  Teacher,"  and  that  we, 
as  a  body,  stand  pledg3d  to  use  our  influence  to  secure  its  circu- 
lation to  the  greatest  possible  extent. 

The  business  committee  reported'  a  scries  of  resolutions.  A 
substitute  to  the  report  being  offered,  the  two  series  were  again 
referred  to  the  committee. 

AL'ter  which  the  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  plan  of 
Mr.  Edwards,  State  Superintendent,  reported  as  follows  : 

1st.  Resolved,  That  this  Institute  cordially  concur  and  co- 
operate with  our  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in 
the  effort  to  establish  a  good  sy-^tem  of  common  schools,  and  that 
Iwe  approve  ol^  the  principle  of  supporting  them  by  a  direct  ad 
I  valorem  tax. 

2nd.  liesjlved,  That  the  arguments  of  the  State  Superintend-' 
ent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  past  experience,  concur  in- 
demonstrating  the  great  utility  and  advantage,  if  not  absolute 
I  necessity,  of  Normal  Schools,  for  the  efficiency  and  success  of 
the  common  schools. 

3rd.  liesolued,  That  we  also  agree  with  him  in  the  opinion,- 
that  the  courses  oP  instruction,  in  the  Normal  School,  must  be 
materially  modified  by  the  predominance  of  agricultural,  mechan- 
ical, and  commercial  interests  in  the  State,  in  order  to  be  ad- 
apted to  the  circumstances  and  wants  of  our  people. 

4th.  jResolued,  Tliat  the  details  of  this  bill  are  so  numerous 
that  no  popular  asscmby  can  digest  them,  in  a  single  evening,- 
and,  therefore,  your  committee  would  recommend  that  a  f;pecial 
committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  confer  with  the  committee  of- 
the  legislature,  to  whom  this  bill  shall  be  referred. 
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The  report  was  received,  and,  after  discussion,  adopted,  and 
Bronson  MuiTay,  C.  C.  Bonney,  and  Professor  S.  Wright  ap- 
pointed the  committee. 

After  which  the  Institute  adjoin-ned  to  meet  at  2  o'clock. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order — tlie  resolution  on  University 
and  seminary  fund  was  taken  up  and  discussed,  but  not  passed. 

The  resolution  in  relation  to  the  education  of  both  sexes  in  one 
school  was  taken  up,  and  after  amendment  to  read  as  follows,  it 
was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient,  and  will  contribute  to  the  pro- 
gress of  good  education,  to  unite  in  one  school  the  two  sexes,  and 
pursue  the  same  general  system  of  instruction  through  all  grades 
of  schools. 

The  business  committee  reported  the  following,  which  was  re- 
ceived and  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  favors  uniformity  in  text 
books,  in  the  public  schools. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  books  and  libraries  be  re- 
quested to  examine  and  recommend,  for  the  approval  of  this 
Institute,  at  its  next  session,  a  complete  course  of  text  books. 

Resolved,  That  so  far  as  consistent  witli  their  ideas  of  pro- 
priety, the  members  of  this  Institute  will  use  their  influence  for 
the  general  adoption  of  such  books,  when  so  approved. 

After  which  the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  memo- 
rialize the  legislature  for  the  publication  of  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  school  laws  of  the  State,  in  the  Illinois  Teacher,  and 
if  it  should  be  necessary,  to  procure  an  appropriation  for  that 
paper. 

The  committee  appointed  was  as  follows  :  D.  Wilkins,  A.  W. 
Easterbrook,  and  Onslow  Peters. 

Resolved,  That  the  Institute  adjourn  this  evening,  to  meet  on 
the  2Gth  of  December,  1855,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  in  the  city 
of  Springfield.     Adopted. 

Resolved,  That  this  Institute  appreciate,  and  thankfully  ac- 
knowledge the  courtesy,  extended  to  them  by  the  Railroads,  in 
passing  over  their  roads  to  and  from  the  Institute,  at  half  faro, 
our  members. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  Institute,  would  most 
respectfully  tender  our  warmest  thanks  and  grateful  acknowledg- 
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ments  to  the  citizens  of  Peoria,  for  the  courtesy  and  hospitality 
which  we  have,  without  exception,  received  from  them. 
Institute  adjourned  till  7  o'clock. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

Institute  called  to  order  and  addressed  for  one  hour,  on  the 
Bubject  of  Physiology,  by  Dr.  Cutter,  of  Massachusetts,  after 
which,  Professor  Davies  addressed  the  Institute  for  another  hour. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Institute,  be  cordially  ten- 
dered to  the  distinguished  gentlemen,  who  have  gratuitously  ad- 
dressed us. 

Besoived,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Institute,  be  especially  ten- 
dered to  Prof.  Davies,  Drs.  Cutter,  and  Cutcheon,  for  their  able 
addresses  delivered  to  this  Institute. 

Resolved^  That  Prof.  Davies  and  Dr.  Cutter  be  requested  to 
furnish  their  addresses  for  publication  in  the  "Illinois  State 
Teacher.'* 

All  of  which  were  adopted. 

Hesolved,  That  the  12th  article  of  the  constitution,  prescrib- 
ing the  conditions  of  membership,  shall  be  so  amended  as  to  read 
as  follows :  This  Institute  shall  consist  of  persons,  engaged  in 
teaching  in  this  State,  each  male  member  paying  one  dollar  an- 
nually, and  signing  the  constitution. 

Honorary  members  may  be  elected  at  any  annual  meeting, 
who  may  participate  in  the  debates,  but  not  be  entitled  to  a  vote. 
This  amendment  to  operate  prospectively  only. 

The  above  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  following  were  also  adopted : 

JResolved,  That  the  treasurer  be  instructed  to  defray  the  inci- 
dental  expenses  incurred  by  the  Institute  at  its  present  session. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  appointed  to  memorialize  the 
legislature,  in  favor  of  the  Illinois  Teacher,  be  instructed  also  to 
petition  the  legislature  for  an  act  of  incorporation  of  this  Ins- 
titute. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Institute  be  tendered  ta 
our  President,  for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  has  presided  over 
our  deliberations,  and  to  the  three  Secretaries,  for  their  prompt 
and  indefatigable  labors  during  our  sessions. 

Institute  adjourned. 

W.  H.  POAVELL,  Pres't. 

D.   WlLKINS,  Jr.,     ^ 

H.  C.  BuRCUARD,  V  Secretaries, 

W.  F.  M.  Arny,  \ 
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ADDEESS. 

Of  P7'ofessor  Davies,  of  JVew  York,  delivered  at  the 
Aaniial  Meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Institute,  held  at 
Peoria,  December,  1854. 

The  great  problem  of  the  present  age  is  the  education  of  the 
young. 

The  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men — the  analysis  of  the 
rights  of  man,  as  an  intelligent,  social  and  accountable  being — 
a  careful  examination  of  the  laws  of  civil  society,  and  of  the 
social  relations,  have  awakened  humanity  from  the  slumber  of 
ages,  and  it  now  appears  on  the  stage  of  human  action,  armed 
with  the  justice  of  its  own  claims,  and  bold  in  the  assertion  of 
its  divine  origin. 

Before  these  mighty  powers  of  the  19th  century,  thrones  have 
crumbled — old  institutions  have  disappeared,  and  now  the  dawn 
of  a  brighter  day  excites  the  hopes  and  gladdens  the  heart  of 
philanthropy.  Although  the  struggle  may  be  long,  and  the 
progress  of  truth,  justice  and  intelligence,  occasionally  impeded, 
they  must  and  will  ultimately  triumph.  It  is  ordained  of  Provi- 
dence that  great  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  world  be  gradu- 
al, and  that  they  be  brought  about  by  appropriate  means.  Such 
means  appear  to  be  in  a  course  of  rapid  development. 

The  Press  scatters  its  burning  sheets  throughout  the  entire  re- 
gion of  civilization.  Commerce  spreads  her  sails  on  every  ocean, 
and  in  every  commercial  metropolis  the  flags  of  all  nations  float 
together  in  the  same  breeze.  The  earth  has  been  girded  with 
iron  bands,  over  which  the  chariots  of  trade  pass  with  dizzying 
velocity.  Steam  has  also  added  its  gigantic  power,  and  sets 
space  and  the  elements  at  defiance.  It  sweeps  the  ocean  with  a 
giant's  stride,  and  has  established  new  connections  and  sympa- 
thies in  the  family  of  nations.  So  close  are  those  connections, 
and  so  intimate  are  those  sympathies,  that  not  a  gun  is  fired  on 
the  banks  of  the  Danube,  whose  reverberation  is  not  heard  along 
our  whole  Atlantic  coast  and  through  the  entire  valley  of  the 
Mississippi. 

In  this  age  of  rapid  development  and  impetuous  discovery, 
time  has  been  annihilated.  The  sun  himself  has  been  outstrip- 
ped in  his  daily  circuit,  by  thought,  which  travels  with  its  own 
wonted  rapidity,  along  wires  constructed  by  the  hand  of  man. 
The  heavens  have  also  been  explored  by  new  and  powerful  instru- 
ments— new  planets  have  been  added  to  our  system,  and  new 
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Bjstems  have  also  been  discovered  lying  far  in  the  infinitude  of 
space. 

The  present  generation  lias  been  permitted  to  Tvitness,  and  in 
some  degree  to  participate  in  the  development  ot:  these  great 
events — events  which  are  yet  to  exert  an  unmeasured  influence 
on  the  family  of  man. 

Apart  from  that  general  condition  of  the  -world  ^yhich  distin- 
guishes the  age  in  ^vhich  vre  live  from  any  that  has  been  record- 
ed in  the  volume  of  history,  is  there  anything  peculiar  in  the 
condition  of  our  own  country  vfhich  calls  for  special  efforts  in  the 
training  and  education  of  the  young  ? 

From  a  moral  summit  hi^rher  than  the  Andes,  we  have  unfurl- 
ed  the  banner  of  universal  fi-eedom,  and  beckoned  to  the  op- 
pressed of  the  earth  to  come  here  and  repose  under  its  ample 
folds.  The  protection  of  that  banner  is  committed  to  the  vir- 
tue, the  intelligence  and  the  patriotism  of  this  people.  From 
the  rocky  shores  and  ice-bound  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  to  the 
sunny  climes  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico — from  the  broad  Atlantic 
to  the  great  inland  seas — and  from  the  Father  of  Waters  to  the 
distant  shores  of  California  and  Oregon,  one  government  and 
one  flag  give  repose  and  happiness  to  a  people  speaking  a  com- 
mon language — the  government  is  one  of  their  own  choice — 
the  flas,  the  emblem  of  freedom,  and  the  language  that  of 
Shakspeare  and  Milton — our  own  loved  English. 

Such  is  the  inheritance  of  the  present  generation — ^how  great 
its  blessings — how  great,  also,  its  responsibilities.  How  arc 
these  institutions  wliich  promise  so  much  for  posterity — institu- 
tions founded  by  the  virtue  and  cemented  by  the  blood  of  our 
fathers — to  be  preserved — enlarged — made  permanent  ?  They 
are  founded  on  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  people,  and 
hence  can  only  be  maintained  by  a  system  of  public  instruction 
reaching  all  who  share  in  the  government — ^holding  up  to  the 
mind  tlic  light  of  intelli<]i;ence,  and  to  the  heart  the  standard  of 
duty.  This,  then,  brings  us  to  the  question  of  education — and 
what  is  it  ? 

Education  is  that  system  of  training  ivliich  develojis  in 
their  right  direction,  and  in  their  proper  proportions,  our 
physical,  intellectual  and  moral  natures. 

By  the  term  physical,  we  mean  all  that  relates  to  the  body — 
to  its  health,  form  and  proper  development.  In  the  term  intel- 
lectual, we  include  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind  which  enable  us 
to  acquire  ideas — to  remember  them — to  compare  them  with  each 
other,  and  to  develop  new  ones  from  the  relations  existing  be- 
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twecn  those  already  known.  In  this  class  are  the  faculties  of 
apprehension,  memory,  judgment,  and  the  reasoning  powers. 
By  the  moral  nature,  we  mean  the  whole  class  of  the  aflections 
— the  emotions  of  joy  and  sorrow — ol:  pleasure  and  pain — of 
love  and  hatred — of  stoical  indifference  and  tender  sympathy — 
and  ol:  faith,  which  springs  from  the  heart  and  guides  the  lii:'e. 

With  these  three  elements  of  our  common  nature,  the  teacher 
has  to  deal  continually.  He  has  to  watch  over  the  physical — to 
guard  the  health — to  see  that  the  body  is  kept  constantly  in  the 
right  position — that  all  its  parts  are  perfectly  developed — that 
exercise  is  duly  mixed  with  intellectual  labor,  and  that  the  body 
be  not  over-tasked. 

Over  the  mind  he  must  be  ever  watchful.  It  is  a  tender  plant, 
and  he  must  nurture  it  with  maternal  care. 

The  moral  nature  of  his  pupils  will  be,  with  the  teacher,  a 
subject  of  earnest  and  constant  solicitude.  Their  young  affec- 
tions will  need  his  warmest  sympathies  for  their  growth  and  de- 
velopment. 

With  the  general  impressions  resulting  from  this  simple  analy- 
sis, let  us  suppose  a  teacher  to  enter  the  school-room  for  the 
first  time.  What  is  the  hrst  step  to  be  taken  ?  What  are  the 
first  things  to  be  done?  To  establish  his  authority  over  his 
school — to  ensure  the  obedience  of  his  scholars — to  win  their 
confidence — to  gain  their  respect,  and  to  call  into  exercise  their 
warmest  affections.     And  how  are  these  results  to  be  attained? 

1st.  By  a  system  of  inflexible  justice — by  the  establishment 
of  general  rules  applicable  equally  to  all — and  to  which  all  are 
equally  required  to  yield  the  same  ol)edience.  All  the  scholars 
of  a  school  stand,  in  regard  to  their  teacher,  on  the  same  level. 
Each  has  an  equal  claim  to  his  instructions — his  encouraging 
words — his  forbearance — and,  also,  to  the  steadinesss  and  firm- 
ness of  his  discipline.  To  them  all,  he  should  feel  himself 
equally  allied.  He  is  the  officer  appointed  by  the  public  author- 
ity to  watch  over  and  rear  up  the  children  of  the  republic.  He 
holds  an  official  station — is  charged  with  responsible  duties,  and 
the  individual  should  be  merged  in  the  public  officer.  He  should 
ever  hold  the  scales  of  justice  with  a  bandage  over  his  eyes.  He 
should  be  certain  that  individual  preferences  exert  no  influence  ; 
and  yet,  the  feeling  should  ever  be  present  both  in  his  mind  and 
heart,  that  justice  to  the  young  must  always  be  tempered  with 
kindness. 

2d.  The  teacher  must  always  be  consistent  with  himself. 
Uniformity,  in  system  and  conduct,  is  indispensable  to  the  exer- 
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else  oC  control  and  influence  over  others.  A  dignified,  calm  and 
courteous  manner,  with  words  appropriately  and  kindly  spoken, 
will  awaken  a  response  in  the  young  heart,  of  respect,  love  and 
obedience.  Familiarity,  which  sinks  the  teacher  in  the  compan- 
ion, will  render  necessary  at  a  subsequent  period,  the  exercise  of 
a  sterner  authority — and  this  will  break  that  uniformity  of  man- 
ner and  conduct  which  is  one  of  the  main  anchors  of  control 
over  the  minds  of  the  young.  That  manner,  which,  at  the 
same  time,  cultivates  the  aflections  and  ensures  the  respect  of 
the  pupils — which  establishes  a  current  of  warm  sympathy,  and 
a  cheerful  and  ready  obedience  founded  on  love  and  a  principle 
of  duty,  should  be  the  aim  and  study  of  every  teacher. 

It  is  a  great  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  it  is  desirable 
to  appeal  to  the  affections  only,  as  a  means  of  government. 
Obedience  is  a  proper  submission  to  rightful  authority.  Such 
submission  should  be  taught  and  insisted  on,  both  in  the  family 
and  in  the  school-room,  and  the  teacher  will  fail  in  one  of  his 
most  important  duties,  if  he  do  not  inculcate  the  principle,  that 
the  relations  of  himself  and  pupils  demand  the  exercise  of  a 
rightful  authority  on  his  part,  and  a  cheerful  obedience  on  theirs, 
as  a  duty  equally  obligatory  on  both. 

To  preserve  that  consistency  with  oneself,  necessary  to  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  authority,  with  the  least  pos- 
sible discipline,  requires  watchfulness  and  self-control.  Great 
care  must  be  observed  that  every  order  given  to  a  pupil,  be 
punctually  and  cheerfully  obeyed.  If  James  receives  a  com- 
mand which  is  distasteful  to  him,  in  a  tone  leaving  any  doubt  on 
his  mind  in  regard  to  the  unalterable  purpose  of  his  teacher, 
he  Avill  pause  and  hesitate,  and  finally  ask  if  certain  things  more 
pressing  ought  not  to  have  precedence?  At  first,  these  remon- 
strances should  be  answered  by  the  firm  and  kind  reply,  James, 
did  you  not  understand  me?  or,  James,  it  is  a  rule  of  this  school 
that  every  order  be  promptly  and  cheerfully  obeyed,  without  ob- 
jection or  delay.  If  James  still  persists,  he  must  be  punished 
until  he  will  go  silently  and  immediately  to  the  performance  of 
the  duty  assigned  him.  Establish  the  principle,  at  any  cost  of 
needful  discipline,  that  every  order  which  you  give  must  be  obey- 
ed without  murmur  and  without  objection.  Be  careful,  then, 
never  to  give  an  order  either  trifling  or  unjust  in  its  nature,  or 
beyond  the  scops  of  your  legitimate  authority.  This  done,  see 
that  all  your  orders  are  promptly  and  silently  obeyed.  You  will 
thus  acquire  the  entire  and  perfect  control  of  your  school. 

Passion  and  violence  will  ever  injure  the  authority  of  a  teach- 
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er.  They  discover  a  weakness  and  a  want  of  self-control,  which 
the  child  is  quick  to  discern,  and  they  arouse  in  his  own  breast 
a  feeling  of  opposition  and  a  sense  of  injury.  There  is  a  firm 
and  gentle  tone,  and  a  calm  and  dignified  manner,  which  impel 
to  obedience,  and  these  will  often  prevail,  when  correction,  even 
with  the  rod,  fails  of  its  efi'ect. 

Too  much  talking  about  the  necessity  of  obedience,  and  espe- 
cially threatening  punishment,  will  soon  loose  their  efiect  on  the 
mind  of  the  pupil,  and  will  ever  Aveaken  the  authority  of  a 
teacher.  Perhaps  there  is  no  one  cause  which  operates  so  cer- 
tainly to  produce  this  result  as  a  too  great  willingness  on  the 
part  of  a  teacher  to  explain  his  motives — and  a  too  earnest  de- 
sire to  be  rightly  understood  by  those  whom  he  may  have  to  cor- 
rect— and  a  too  sensitive  fear  lest  his  scholars  should  feel  that 
he  has  been  unjust  or  even  unnecessarily  severe.  All  this, 
teachers,  will  tend  to  subvert  the  order  of  your  schools — to  place 
your  pupils  in  the  attitude  of  critics  and  judges,  and  yourselves  in 
the  humiliating  position  of  accounting  to  them  for  your  conduct. 
Silence  exerts  a  powerful  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  young, 
and  is  a  great  aid  and  support  of  authority.  Be  careful,  there- 
fore, never,  by  raising  the  curtain,  to  disclose  to  your  pupils 
what  you  think  and  feel  in  regard  to  j^ourself .  Hold  free  and 
open  intercourse  with  them  on  all  matters  of  instruction — lay 
open  to  them  every  subject  of  knowledge  to  which  you  ask  their 
attention — fathom  their  hearts  and  direct  their  sympathies  in  the 
channels  best  calculated  to  expand  and  develop  them — but  do 
nothing,  either  by  word  or  act,  which  shall  justify  them  in  anal- 
yzing your  conduct,  scanning  your  motives  or  placing  themselves 
in  the  judgment  seat  to  pronounce  upon  your  doings.  Above 
all  things,  never  admit  into  your  hearts,  for  a  single  moment, 
the  idea  that  you  and  your  pupils  stand  in  the  position  of  antag- 
onism. Never  make  yourselves  a  party  in  opposition  to  them. 
It  is  your  duty  to  govern  and  teach — theirs  to  obey  and  learn. 
You  must  put  on  patience  as  a  garment  and  wear  it  always. 

We  come  next,  teachers,  to  the  methods  of  imparting  instruc- 
tion. 

It  is  a  trite  remark,  and  yet  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
it  is  the  primary  object  of  education  so  to  train  the  mind  and 
form  the  moral  character,  that  when  the  pupil  leaves  the  Acade- 
my or  College  Hall,  he  may  go  forth  prepared  to  discharge  those 
duties,  and  fulfill  those  destinies,  Avhich  an  all- wise  Providence 
has  appointed  to  us  here.  Hence,  teachers,  it  should  be  your 
object  to  train  the  mind  to  self-action — to  strengthen  and  devel- 
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op  all  its  faculties — to  accustom  it,  even  in  its  very,  first  efforts, 
to  orijxinal  combinations — and  to  give  it  a  foundation  and  cen- 
tering of  its  own.  Masses  of  knowledge,  like  masses  of  mat- 
ter, are  capable  of  being  separated  into  very  minute  portions  or 
elements.  These  should  be  presented  to  the  mind  separately, 
and  in  their  proper  order.  Observe,  alv/ays,  these  four  funda- 
mental rules : 

l.s/.    Teach  one  thing  at  a  time: 

2nd.    Teach  that  thing  welt: 

ord.  Teach  it$  cunncctions,  as  far  as  possible,  with  all 
other  things: 

4th.  Teach,  that  to  know  eve^^ything  of  something,  is  far 
better  than  to  knoiv  something  of  everything. 

There  is  as  much  skill  necessary  to  teach  a  child  the  alphabet 
and  the  first  combination  of  sounds,  as  is  required  to  instruct 
him  in  the  higher  branches  of  Geometry.  Indeed,  when  the 
mind  is  weak  and  feeble — unaccustomed  to  action,  credulous, 
and  easily  led,  more  care  is  necessary  in  giving  it  a  proper  di- 
rection, than  is  required,  afterwards,  to  keep  it  in  the  right 
path. 

In  all  your  teachings,  be  careful  to  be  distinct  and  definite. 
Be  sure  that  every  question  which  you  put,  has  a  distinct  and  ap- 
propriate answer — and  then  see  that  that  answer  is  given,  and 
accept  of  no  other.  When  you  put  a  question,  however  unim- 
portant, give  the  pupil  full  time  to  reflect  upon  it  before  he  an- 
swers— and  do  not  allow  him  to  answer  at  a  venture,  or  before 
he  has  fully  considered  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  question. 

You  would  not,  after  having  put  in  motion  a  delicate  and 
complicated  piece  of  machinery,  suddenly  to  arrest  that  motion. 
Were  you  to  do  so,  you  would  derange  its  action  and  perhaps 
break  or  destroy  some  of  its  essential  parts.  Would  you,  then, 
after  exciting  the  mental  energies  to  action — after  waking  up, 
as  it  were,  the  young  mind,  suddenly  to  arrest  it  in  its  trains  of 
thought,  at  the  moment  it  was  putting  forth  its  powers  ?  The 
young  are  naturally  distrustful  of  themselves,  and  the  greatest 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  thwart  or  discourage  them  in  their 
first  mental  efforts. 

When  you  put  a  question  to  a  pupil,  he  must  first  apprehend 
the  nature  of  that  question ;  he  must  then  consider  the  nature 
of  the  ansAver,  after  which  he  must  select  from  his  own  limited 
vocabulary,  the  best  words  in  which  to  express  that  answer. 
Thus,  you  see,  there  are  several  mental  operations  before  he  is 
a'cady  to  respond.     You  cannot  be  too  particular  in  the  matter 
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of  not  interfering,  by  a  series  of  rapid  questions,  with  the  men- 
tal operations  of  your  pupils.  Indeed,  I  may  say,  that  to  .ab- 
stain from  doing  so,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  good  teaching. 
Let  every  question  which  you  put  elicit  one  distinct  idea  or 
thought  and  see  that  the  answer  brings  out  that  thought,  fully 
and  distinctly.  But  let  it  come  out  in  its  own  way — let  the  mind 
of  the  pupil  conceive  and  frame  the  answer. 

If  you  wish  to  guide  or  direct  the  mind  into  a  particular  chan- 
nel, do  it  by  a  series  of  gentle  and  dependent  inductions.  Fol- 
low the  analogy  of  nature.  See  how  the  mother  teaches  the 
child  to  walk.  She  first  partially  supports  it,  until  it  can  stand 
alone,  then  she  places  one  foot  before  the  other,  until  nature,  co- 
operating with  her  efforts,  brings  about  the  desired  result.  Sim- 
ilarly with  our  intellectual  efforts.  The  eye  of  the  teacher  must 
be  quick  to  discern  the  strength  of  mind  and  aptness  of  his 
scholar.  He  must  not  tax  his  mind  too  heavily — he  must  not 
leave  it  to  itself ;  but  by  tasks  adapted  to  its  capacity,  must 
tempt  it  from  effort  to  effort,  as  the  young  eagle  is  taught  to  fly 
from  branch  to  branch,  before  it  is  able  to  soar  aloft  and  gaze 
upon  the  sun. 

After  the  3nind  of  the  pupil  has  been  impressed  with  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  distinct  elementary  ideas,  the  next  step  in  his. 
intellectual  development  is  to  combine  those  ideas ;  that  is,  to 
put  them  together  in  such  a  manner  as  to  deduce  new  ones,  hav- 
ing a  legitimate  and  logical  connection  with  those  already 
known. 

For  example,  after  having  learned  the  sounds  of  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  the  child  must  next  be  taught  to  combine  those 
sounds,  forming  words  ;  and  by  combining  these  words  in  a  cer- 
tain order  we  form  a  rich  and  fruitful  language,  which  becomes 
the  vehicle  of  our  thoughts  and  feelings.  Thus,  by  the  simple 
process  of  combination,  wonderful  results  are  obtained.  Twen- 
ty-six simple  characters,  each  representing  one  or  more  distinct 
sounds  or  modulations  of  the  human  voice,  are  put  together  in 
sets,  called  words  ;  and  these  words  may  be  so  arranged  as  to 
express  every  thought  of  the  mind  and  every  feeling  of  the 
heart.  I  give  this  merely  as  an  illustration  of  the  results  which 
may  be  deduced  by  the  combination  of  simple  elements. 

The  habit  of  classification  and  association  will  both  improve 
the  memory  and  strengthen  the  power  of  analysis.  It  sharpens 
and  brightens  the  mind — -gives  it  a  clear  and  penetrating  power 
and  cultivates  the  faculties  of  comparison  and  judgment. 
The  reasoning  faculty,  which  evolves  new  truths  from  the  re- 
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lations  that  exist  between  known  premises,  cannot  be  fully  devel- 
oped without  the  aid  ol'  these  preliminary  steps.  This  is  the 
great  governing  faculty  of  the  mind.  It  is  to  the  intellect  what 
mathematics  is  to  general  science. 

In  all  your  teachings,  you  should  keep  the  separate  faculties 
of  the  mind  constantly  in  view.  You  will  find  them  to  exist  in 
different  intensity  in  the  several  pupils  of  the  same  school.  "With 
some,  it  will  be  difficult  to  make  the  first  step.  You  vrill  often 
have  to  labor  much  to  impress  a  single  distinct  idea — to  give  a 
single  impression  that  shall  leave  its  trace  upon  the  mind.  Oth- 
ers will  apprehend  with  readiness,  but  remember  with  difficulty — 
while  others,  still  differently  constituted,  will  not  only  apprehend 
quickly,  but  remember  with  surprising  tenacity,  and  yet  be  un- 
able either  to  compare  or  combine  their  ideas.  Such  will  be 
regarded  as  matter-of-fact  men.  They  possess  no  original 
powers — will  travel  the  old  and  known  road — will  invent  nothing 
and  add  little  to  the  common  stock  of  human  knowledge. 

Others,  by  a  too  rapid  association,  will  combine  and  compare 
with  too  much  facility.  The'r  minds  fly  from  object  to  object 
with  such  celerity  of  motion  and  such  indistinctness  of  mental 
vision,  that  nothing  is  clearly  understood.  They  have  not  the  pa- 
tience to  think  deeply  and  accurately.  Their  minds,  long  in- 
dulged in  the  vagrant  habit  of  touching  things  only  on  the  surface, 
become  impatient  of  restraint  and  averse  to  labor.  They  see, 
indeed,  but  it  is  "through  a  glass  darkly  ;"  and  their  perceptions 
are  like  the  visions  of  a  dream,  associated  in  wild  and  fanciful 
combinations. 

In  the  cultivation  and  development  of  these  intellectual  facul- 
ties, it  should  be  your  object,  teachers,  to  bring  them  forward 
in  their  just  proportions.  Some,  it  is  true,  maybe  more  impor- 
tant than  others,  but  each  and  all  are  necessary  to  form  a  per- 
fect whole,  as  each  color  of  the  rainbow  is  required  to  make  up 
the  perfect  light  of  day.  They  are,  indeed,  like  the  finished 
columns  of  a  temple ;  they  at  once  support  and  adorn  the  men- 
tal edifice. 

But,  teachers,  while  you  are  especially  anxious  to  develop 
those  powers  which  give  to  the  mind  its  strength  and  vigor,  you 
must  not  neglect  the  cultivation  of  the  secondary  faculties  which 
constitute  its  grace  and  ornament. 

The  love  of  the  beautiful,  either  in  nature  or  art,  is  one  of 
those  sympathies  implanted  in  the  soul  for  wise  and  beneficent 
purposes,  and  should  be  carefully  and  assiduously  cultivated. 
In  your  daily  readings,  in  the  school-room,  you  will  have  many 
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opportunities  of  awakening  in  the  minds  of  your  pupils  a  taste 
for  tlie  beauties  of  fine  writing.  You  may,  witli  great  advantage, 
point  out  to  them  the  strilving  passages  of  their  lessons — dwell 
on  the  poetic  associations  which  excited  the  imaginations  of  their 
authors,  and  thus  awaken  in  their  minds  a  warmer  and  more 
gonial  spirit  than  is  elicited  by  cfiforts  merely  intellectual. 

You  should  also  ever  be  ready  to  open  the  minds  of  your  pu- 
pils to  a  nice  perception  of  the  beauties  of  nature. 

Who  ever  w;ilked  forth  at  "early  dawn  or  dewy  eve"  without 
feeling  the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  that  Being  who  clothes 
the  fields  in  verdure  and  has  filled  the  heavens  with  the  light  of 
his  countenance?  Who  ever  gazed  on  the  mountain,  or  litted 
his  eyes  to  the  starry  heavens  without  a  deep  impression  of  the 
majesty  of  God  ?  Who  ever  surveyed  the  verdant  meadow — 
with  its  flocks  cropping  the  grass — or  looked  upon  the  placid 
lake,  or  the  smiling  fields  waving  with  the  ripened  harvest,  with- 
out a  grateful  emotion  to  the  kind  Providence  who  has  spread  so 
much  beauty  around  us  ? 

Opportunities  may  occur,  in  the  discharge  of  your  duties  as 
teachers,  to  plant  in  the  virgin  soil  of  the  young  mind  the  seeds 
of  such  delightful  impressions.  Sow  them,  broad-cast,  when- 
ever and  wherever  you  can.  Some  may  fall  among  thorns — 
some  by  the  way-side — but  much  will  fall  upon  good  soil  and 
bring  forth  fruit  abundantly. 

But,  teachers,  your  responsibilities  by  no  means  terminate  in 
the  physical  and  intellectual  instruction  which  you  may  impart. 
You  are,  also,  the  moral  teachers  of  youth.  All  their  affections 
are  committed  to  your  care.  If  you  do  not  preside  at  the  birth, 
you  do  at  the  baptism  of  their  moral  nature — and  that  is  the 
basis  of  all  subsequent  religious  impression  and  belief.  The 
affections  are  to  the  intellect  what  the  forge  is  to  the  metal — 
they  soften  and  shape  it,  and  give  to  it  those  attractive  forms 
which  augment  its  power  and  heighten  its  beauty. 

The  principle  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  this  class  of 
feeling?,  s  an  obedient  faith — by  which  I  mean  that  confidence 
in  another  which  impels  to  obedience  in  his  authority  alone.  It 
is  this  feeling  ol:  faith  which  prompts  the  obedient  child  to  feel 
that  the  commands  o£  his  parents  are  right,  and  that  he  ought 
to  obey  them  because  of  the  authority  from  which  they  emanate. 
It  is  this  feeling  which  imparts  to  the  good  boy  at  school  that 
confiding  trust  in  his  teacher  which  will  not  permit  him  to  ques- 
tion his  authority,  or  scan  his  motives — but  which  produces  a 
prompt  and  ready  obedience.     In  ail  your  teaching,  strive  to 
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cultivate  this  feeling.  The  spirit  which  is  imbued  with  it,  will 
conduct  is  possessor  along  the  road  of  obedience  and  order — 
will  make  him  orderly  at  school — obedient  at  home — a  citizen 
observing  the  laws — and  on  to  such  a  spirit  is  easily  cngraFted 
tliat  religious  faitJi  which  reaches  beyond  the  transitory  things  of 
this  life  and  lays  hold  on  the  rich  promises  of  that  which  is  to 
come. 

There  is  nothing  which  you  should  labor  more  earnestly  to 
discourage  and  repress  than  a  captious  spirit  of  doubting. 
Hold  no  terms  with  tlie  disposition  to  reject  everything  not  prov- 
ed by  rigorous  demonstration.  It  is,  I  know,  supposed  by  some, 
to  be  a  certain  indication  of  genius  to  believe  nothing.  Hence, 
some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  doubt  even  of  their  own  existence. 
Such  can  have  no  well  founded  confidence  in  God  or  man. 
They  must  pass  through  life  in  a  state  of  alienation  from  their 
fellow  beings — denying  the  existence  of  virtue  as  an  active  prin- 
ciple— exploring  every  road  which  opens  before  them  because 
they  will  not  believe  the  guide  boards  ;  and  finally,  sinking  down 
into  the  grave  under  the  dark  cloud  of  a  settled  scepticism. 

In  order  to  give  full  effect  to  your  teachings,  and  especially 
to  inspire  your  pupils  with  that  implicit  confidence  which  we 
have  denominated  faith — you  must  be  ever  on  your  guard  to  be 
perfectly  truthful  in  all  your  intercourse  Avith  them.  I  do  not 
mean  by  this  caution  to  imply  that  you  would  willingly  deceive 
them  either  by  word  or  deed.  That  you  may  not  do  this,  you 
must  never  fail  to  carry  out,  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, everything  which  you  have  given  them  to  understand 
that  you  would  do.  If  you  tell  John  that  you  will  punish  him 
if  he  whispers — and  he  then  whispers,  you  must  do  as  you  said, 
at  all  hazards,  however  sorry  he  may  be  for  having  offended,  or 
however  painful  it  may  be  to  your  feelings.  If  you  do  not,  he 
will  distrust  you,  and  that  delightful  principle,  an  obedient  faith, 
will  have  received  an  injury. 

We  are  not,  in  general,  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  influ- 
ence which  slight  causes  often  exert  over  the  minds  of  the  young. 
A  successful  trick,  or  a  skilful  manoeuvre — perhaps  partialfy 
commended  because  evincing  tact  or  smartness,  often  changes 
forever  its  destinies.  At  the  sources  of  streams,  little  pebbles 
will  change  their  entire  direction  and  determine  into  what  sea  or 
ocean  their  waters  shall  finally  flow. 

Be  careful,  therefore,  in  dealing  with  the  moral  nature  of 
your  pupils  to  give  the  first  development  in  the  right  direction. 
If  the  body  is  wounded,  the  wound  may  be  healed,  but  a  scar 
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will  remain,  and  the  part  never  again  will  be  perfect  as  before. 
Think  you  that  if  an  injury  be  inflicted  on  that  more  delicate 
part  of  our  being,  our  moral  nature,  >  that  will  heal  and  leave  no 
trace  behind?  None  may  be  seen — the  effects  even  rnay  not  be 
decerned  by  a  human  eye.  But  will  not  that  eye  which  sees  our 
mental  and  moral  natures  as  plainly  as  our  eyes  can  decern  the 
physical,  clearly  perceive  all  that  weakens  the  one  or  impairs  the 
other?  Therefore,  ever  bear  in  mind  that  you  are  dealing  with 
beings  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made ;  and  that  the  lessons 
which  you  teach  and  the  influences  you  exert,  may  not  only  form 
their  characters  here,  but  decide  those  more  important  destinies 
which  lie  beyond  the  grave. 

We  find,  in  children,  at  a  very  early  age,  the  indications  of 
those  principles  of  good  and  evil  which  constitute  the  warring 
elements  of  our  moral  nature.  Passion — self-indulgence — impa- 
tience of  restraint — bui'st  forth  even  within  the  walls  of  the  nurs- 
ery; but  affection — docility — endurance,  are  also  there.  That 
struggle  between  good  and  evil,  which  is  recorded  in  heaven, 
begins  with  the  dawn  of  life,  and  terminates  only  with  the  last 
gasp  of  decaying  nature. 

It  has  been  a  great  problem  with  educators  to  discover  which 
of  these  principles  is  most  to  be  dealt  with — whether  the  good  is 
to  be  mainly  cultivated,  and  in  its  growth  and  development  to 
overcome  and  crowd  out  the  evil — or,  whether  the  evil  principle 
is  first  to  be  eradicated  in  order  to  prepare  the  soil  for  the  seeds 
of  virtue.  Experience  and  a  close  analysis  of  the  mind  and  af- 
fections would  seem  to  indicate,  that  we  are  mainly  to  address 
ourselves  to  that  which  bears  the  good  fruit,  and  that  the  tares, 
which  cannot  be  plucked  up  without  destroying  the  wheat  also, 
must  be  left  until  the  final  harvest. 

Let  us,  therefore,  cultivate  and  strengthen  the  good.  If  the 
child  is  passionate,  do  not  increase  the  evil  by  severe  punishment, 
administered  under  a  like  spirit,  thereby  adding  the  element  of 
hatred ;  but  labor,  rather,  to  cultivate  the  spirit  of  gentleness 
and  self-control.  If  he  is  self-indulgent,  do  not  deprive  him  of 
all  amusement  and  gratification.  If  he  is  perverse  and  obstinate, 
let  the  soft  influences  of  gentleness  tame]and  subdue  his  stubborn 
spirit.  Thus,  ever  apply  the  antidotes  rather  than  aggravate 
the  disease. 

There  is  one  class  of  pupils  which  will  fall  under  your  care, 
(for  they  are  found  more  or  less  in  every  school,)  for  whom  I 
would  bespeak,  especially,  your  indulgence  and  kindness,  I 
refer  to  those  who  seem  to  be  the  orphans   rather  than  the /a- 
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V  or  lies  of  Providence — those  who,  in  mental  and  moral  endow- 
ment, are  below  the  level  of  their  companions.  They  will  come 
to  you  from  homes  where  they  may  have  been  regarded  as  infe- 
rior members  of  the  household.  Discouragement  and  despair 
will  be  written  on  their  faces,  and  the  inspirations  of  hope  will  have 
ceased  to  warm  their  young  bosoms.  In  such,  a  deep  sense  of  in- 
feriority weighs  down  the  buoyancy  of  youth,  and  they  are  ready 
to  sink  into  despondency  or  to  envelop  themselves  in  the  gloom 
of  a  sullen  despair.  To  such,  be  ever  patient,  kind  and  gentle. 
Let  no  jest,  or  taunt,  or  scornful  look,  or  disparaging  compar- 
ison, bruise  the  broken  reed  and  sink  lower  the  young  spirit  made 
prematurely  old  by  a  painful  sense  of  its  OAvn  inferiority.  Let 
your  kindness,  rather,  fall  upon  such  spirits  with  the  same  gen- 
tleness as  do  the  dews  of  heaven  upon  the  opening  flowers,  and 
they  may  bring  forth  the  beauty  of  full  fruition. 

You,  who  ha.ve  embraced  the  vocation  of  teachers  and  assumed 
the  responsible  duties  of  giving  instruction  to  the  young,  occupy 
places  of  more  commanding  importance  than  those  who  sit  in  the 
halls  of  legislation,  or  preside  in  our  courts  of  justice.  To  you, 
is  emphatically  committed  the  formation  of  the  intellectual,  and 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  moral  character  of  this  people.  You  not 
only  hold  in  your  hands  the  keys  of  knowledge,  but  you  have  the 
power  to  give  such  a  direction  to  the  young  minds,  committed  to 
your  care,  as  shall  inspire  them  with  a  love  of  virtue,  or  turn 
them  into  the  dark  alle3^s  of  ignorance  and  vice. 

Your  calling,  however,  honorable  as  it  is,  is  beset  on  every 
side  with  embarrassment  and  difficulty — and  this,  mainly,  be- 
cause the  public  do  not  understand  the  importance  and  dignity  of 
your  vocation. 

The  lawyer,  who  is  to  adjust  the  rights  of  property,  must  be 
regularly  educated  at  the  school,  the  academy,  and  the  college. 
This  even  will  not  suffice,  and  he  is  further  trained  in  the  office 
and  the  law  school.  The  clergyman,  also,  must  be  thoroughly 
educated.  lie  must  pass  through  all  the  schools--study  profound- 
ly, and  receive  much  special  preparation  before  he  is  deemed 
qualified  to  discharge  the  high  trusts  he  is  to  assume.  The  phy- 
sician, who  is  to  heal  the  body,  is  not  allowed  to  practice  his  pro- 
fession till  he  has  waded  through  volumes  of  profound  science — 
heard  medical  lectures — attended  medical  schools  and  given 
evidence  of  high  attainments. 

Those,  even,  who  are  to  copy  physical  nature  are  more  cared 
for  than  they  who  are  to  develop  the  mental  and  moral.  The 
sculptor  is  not  deemed  competent  to  mould  the  human  form  until 
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he  has  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Vatican  and  studied  there  the 
sublime  forms  which  were  shaped  by  the  genius  of  antiquity. 
The  painter  feels  that  he  cannot  give  full  expression  to  the  hu- 
man face  unless  he  visits  the  galleries  of  Italy  and  catches  inspi- 
ration from  the  immortal  canvass  of  Raphael.  But  how  is  it 
with  the  teacher  ?  Where  are  the  institutions  for  his  instruction 
and  education  ?  Until  recentl}^,  he  has  been  picked  up  by  the 
wayside.  A  lawyer  without  briefs — a  clergyman  who  cannot 
preach — a  merchant  who  has  failed,  or  a  mechanic  without  work, 
has  been  thought  to  answer  well  enough  for  the  school-room, 
and  the  compensation  has  been  adjusted  according  to  the  same 
scale  as  for  work  done  with  the  hands.  This  can  no  longer  be 
so  ;  and  the  ample  provisions  about  to  be  made  by  your  own 
State  for  the  education  of  teachers,  show  that,  though  young  in 
years,  she  is  yet  old  in  wisdom. 

The  expectations,  also,  in  regard  to  what  teachers  can  accom- 
plish, are  often  very  erroneous.  Many  suppose  that  you  can,  at 
once,  in  a  single  term,  mould  the  stubborn  will  of  an  ungoverned 
boy  to  cheerful  obedience — and  this,  by  the  gentle  process  of 
moral  suasion.  It  is  confidently  hoped  by  the  anxious  parent, 
that  the  noisy  and  resisting  child  at  home,  will  become  the  gentle 
and  docile  scholar  of  the  school.  It  is  not  even  supposed  that 
positive  resistance  to  parental  authority  is  any  indication  of  the 
want  of  aright  spirit  towards  a  teacher.  You  will,  therefore,  in 
many  cases,  not  receive  from  the  parent  that  support  in  the 
maintenance  of  your  authority  which  even  handed  justice  demands. 
You  will  often  see  the  child  upheld  when  he  is  wrong,  and  your 
authority  set  at  nought,  when  the  best  interests  of  the  child  re- 
quire that  it  should  be  supported.  You  will  see  a  short-sighted 
parental  attachment  prevailing  over  an  enlarged  view  of  the  real 
interests  of  the  scholar.  You  will  see  the  seeds  of  insubordination 
scattered  in  the  young  mind  even  by  the  parental  hand — there  to 
vegetate — to  bring  forth  in  youth  disobedience  and  disorder,  and 
in  after  life,  contempt  of  law,  human  and  divine. 

Amid  all  these  causes  of  discouragement  and  mortification,  it 
is  expected  that  the  teacher  will  be  perfectly  tranquil  and  always 
right.  In  your  case,  no  allowances  will  be  made  for  the  infirm- 
ities of  human  nature.  No  excuses  will  be  oflfered  upon  the  shrine 
of  maternal  love  for  your  mistakes  or  misdeeds.  Y'ou  will  be  held 
to  a  rigid  accountabihty,  and  sometimes  before  the  uncertain 
tribunal  of  public  opinion. 

Among  those  who  are  without  experience  in  the  vocations  to 
which  you  have   dedicated  yourselves,  a  most  mistaken  opinion 
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prevails  toth  in  regard  to  the  difliculties  and  labor  of  teaching.  It  is  supposed,' 
(hat  to  talk  six  hours  a  day  is  no  great  affair,  and  that  such  sinecures  ought  not 
1o  be  paid  more  highly  l!ian  the  same  amount  of  labor  done  with  the  hands. 
Yon  who  have  had  the  care  of  schools,  know  full  well,  how  great  is  the  error 
of  such  opinions.  I  need  not  to  desc:ibe  to  you  how  soon  the  constant  care  of 
a  large  school  makes  its  impression  both  on  the  mind  and  body.  You  have^all, 
doubtless,  observed  how  soon  the  school-room  changes  the  ruddy  complexion 
and  gives  to  the  tranquil  and  happy  face  an  expression  of  anxiety  and  care. 

It  is  an  old  adage,  that  constant  dropping  wears  a  stone.  It  is  equally  true 
that  a  constant  eilbrt  of  the  mind  and  a  continued  excitement  of  the  feelings  will 
Soon  make  their  impressions  on  the  strongest  intillcct  and  the  most  robust  body. 

Tiie  constant  exhaustion  of  the  body  and  mind  which  is  produced  by 
teaching  is  not  restored  by  that  relaxation  and  variety  of  pursuit  which  are  found 
in  the  other  professions.  The  teacher  takes  his  place  in  the  school-room  by  the 
road-side — and  there  day  in  and  day  out,  toils  away  his  life  in  subduingthe  re- 
fractory, and  in  planting  in  the  young  mind  the  seeds  of  knowledge. 

The  eyes  of  the  world  are,  in  a  measure,  withdrawn  from  him.  No  anxious 
multitude  applauds  him — no  senate  chamber  resounds  with  his  eloquence — no 
p\iblic  press  teams  with  his  praises,  and  no  sympathy  of  friends  cheers  him  in 
his  daily  labors.  Each  day  brings  with  it  the  same  round  of  duties,  and  each 
evening  the  same  fatigue  and  exhaustion.  His  labors  exhibit  their  ripened  fruit 
but  once  in  a  generation.  The  heedless  boy  must  grow  to  manhood,  and  the 
laughing  girl  become  a  matron  before  he  can  be  certain  that  his  labors  have  not 
been  in  vain. 

If  there  are  any  here  whose  children  are  to  be  educated — fathers — mothers — 
guardians — lei  me  bespeak  of  you  a  feeling  of  indulgence  and  sympathy  for 
those  to  whom  the  difficult  task  of  instructing  them  may  be  conlided.  They 
need  all  your  aid  in  training  up  your  children  in  the  way  in  which  they  should 
go.  If  you  do  not  find  them  always  patient,  remember  how  often  your  own 
patience  has  been  taxed  to  the  utmost,  even  though  strengthened  by  the  warm- 
est sympathies  of  our  nature.  If  you  do  not  find  them  always  tender,  remember 
that  parental  tenderness  sometimes  gives  way  under  strong  provocation.  If  you 
do  not  find  them  faithful,  consider  how  often  you  yourselves  have  failed  to  do 
all  that  you  might  have  aone  for  those  whom  Providence  has  confided  especial- 
ly to  your  care. 

But,  teachers,  although  your  calling  ma}'  not  lead  you  along  the  traveled 
highwa3^s  of  life — though  no  trump  of  fame  may  sound  your  names  abroad — 
though  public  applause  may  not  follow  you— yet,  if  you  are  faithful,  you  will 
carry  along  with  jou  the  highest  re\\ard  and  the  richest  of  all  consolations— 
THE  CONSCIOUSNESS  OF  DUTY  DONE.  You  wiU  scc  tliose  for  whoin  you  havo 
labored— (hose  on  whom  you  have  expended  the  best  energies  of  your  bodies 
and  minds,  maturing  in  all  that  is  noble  and  good.  You  will  see  the  seeds  of 
intelligence  and  virtue,  planted  by  your  own  hands,  bring  fonh  their  richest 
fruits.  You  will  sympathise  and  rejoice  in  the  success  of  others  ;  and  when  the 
evening  of  life  shall  come,  and  you  shall  look  back  for  the  last  time  on  the  fad- 
ing scenes  of  the  past,  it  will  be  a  pleasing  reflection  that  the  day  has  not  been  passed' 
in  vain,  but  that  you  have  contributed  your  full  share  to  that  intellectual  and 
moral  development  which  is  the  glory  and  renown  of  a  free  people,  and  the  only 
sure  foundation  of  free  institutions. 
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SCHOOL  LAW. 

In  accordance  with  tlie  expressed  -wisli  of  the  members  of  the 
Institute,  we  commence  the  publication  of  the  School  Law,  as 
passed  at  the  late  Session  of  the  Legislature. 

AN  ACT  To  establish  and  maintain  a  System  of  Free  Schools. 

STATE   SUPERINTENDENT    OF   PUBLIC   INSTRUCTION — ^HIS   ELECTION 
AND    DUTIES.  *-. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, represented  in  the  General  ^ssc7nhly^  That  at  the 
election  to  be  held  on  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  of  Novem- 
ber, A.  D.  185G,  and  biennially  thereafter,  there  shall  be 
elected,  by  the  legal  voters  of  this  state,  a  state  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  two  years,  and 
until  his  successor  is  duly  elected  and  qualified. 

§  2.  Before  entering  upon  his  duties  he  shall  take  and  sub- 
Bcribe  the  usual  oath  of  office,  and  shall  also  execute  a  bond  in 
the  penalty  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  payable  to  the  state 
of  Illinois,  with  sureties  to  be  approved  by  the  governor,  condi- 
tioned for  the  prompt  discharge  of  his  duties  as  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  and  for  the  faithful  application  and  disposition 
according  to  law,  of  all  school  moneys  that  may  come  into  his 
hands  by  virtue  of  his  office  ;  said  bond  and  oath  shall  be  depos- 
ited with  the  secretary  of  state,  and  an  action  may  be  maintained 
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thereon  by  the  state,  at  any  time,  for  a  breach  oE  the  condltiona 
thereof. 

§  3.  It  shall  be  his  duty  to  keep  an  office  at  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment oL"  the  state,  and  to  fde  all  papers,  reports  and  public 
documents  transmitted  to  him  by  the  school  officers  ot'  the  several 
counties,  each  year  separately,  and  to  keep  and  preserve  all 
other  public  documents,  books  and  papers  relative  to  schools 
coming  into  his  hands  as  state  superintendent,  and  to  hold  the 
same  in  readiness  to  be  exhibited  to  the  governor,  or  to  any  com- 
mittee o(:'  cither  house  ol:  the  general  assembly,  and  shall  keep  a 
fair  record  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  business  of  his  office. 

§  4.  He  shall,  without  delay,  pay  over  all  sums  of  money 
which  may  come  into  his  hands  by  virtue  of  his  office,  to  the  offi- 
cer or  persons  entitled  to  receive  the  same,  in  such  manner  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

§  5.  He  shall  counsel  and  advise,  in  such  manner  as  he  may 
deem  most  advisable,  with  e?cperienccd  and  practical  school  teach- 
ers, as  to  the  best  manner  of  conducting  common  schools,  and 
as  to  the  most  approved  text  books,  maps,  charts,  apparatus, 
&c.,  to  be  used  in  common  schools. 

§  6.  Said  superintendent  shall  have  the  supervision  of  all 
the  common  and  public  schools  in  the  state,  and  shall  be  the  gen- 
eral adviser  and  assistant  of  school  commissioners  in  the  state  ; 
he  shall,  from  time  to  time,  as  he  shall  deem  for  the  interests  of 
schools,  address  circular  letters  to  said  commissioners,  giving 
advice  as  to  the  best  manner  of  conducting  schools,  constructing 
school  houses,  furnishing  the  same,  and  procuring  competent 
teachers;  he  shall  recommend  the  most  approved  text  books, 
maps,  charts  and  apparatus,  and  uniformity  in  the  use  of  the 
same,  as  well  as  in  the  manner  of  conducting  schools  throughout 
the  state. 

§  7.  He  shall  visit  every  county  in  the  state  at  least  once  dur- 
ing his  term  of  office,  confer  freely  with  the  school  officers  as  to 
the  manner  of  conducting  schools,  and  shall  deliver  a  public  lec- 
ture to  the  teachers  and  people  of  each  county  on  the  subject  of 
education,  if  deemed  practicable,  and  perform  generally  such 
duties  as  may  tend  to  advance  the  interest  of  education. 

§  8.  Said  state  superintendent  shall,  before  the  fifteenth  day 
of  JDecember  of  every  year  preceding  that  in  which  shall  behold- 
en a  regular  session  of  the  general  assembly,  report  to  the  gov- 
ernor the  condition  of  schools  in  the  several  counties  of  the  state, 
the  wdiole  number  of  schools  which  have  been  taught  in  each 
county  in  each  of  the  preceding  years,  commencing  on  the  first 
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Monday  of  October  ;  what  part  of  said  number  have  been  taught 
by  mabs  exclusively ;  what  part  by  females  exclusively  ;  what 
part  of  said  whole  number  have  been  taught  by  males  and  females 
at  the  same  time  ;  and  what  part  by  males  and  females  at  differ- 
ent periods  ;  the  number  of  scholars  in  attendance  at  said  schools; 
the  number  of  white  persons  in  each  county  under  twenty- one 
years  of  age;  the  amount  of  township  and  county  fund;  the 
amount  of  the  interest  of  the  state  or  common  school  fund,  and 
of  the  interest  of  the  township  and  of  the  county  fund  annually 
paid  out ;  the  amount  raised  by  an  ad  vabrem  tax  ;  the  whole 
amount  annually  expended  for  schools;  the  number  of  school 
houses,  their  kind  and  condition  ;  the  number  of  townships  and 
parts  of  townships  in  each  county  ;  the  number  and  description 
of  books  and  apparatus  purchased  for  the  use  of  scliools  and 
school  libraries  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  prices  paid 
for  the  same,  and  total  amount  purchased,  and  what  quantity 
and  how  distributed  ;  and  the  number  and  condition  of  the  libra- 
ries, together  with  such  other  information  and  suggestions  as  he 
may  deem  important  in  relation  to  the  school  laws,  schools,  and 
the  m^ans  of  promoting  education  througliout  the  state  ;  which 
report  shall  be  laid  before  the  general  assembly  at  each  regular 
session. 

§  9.  The  said  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall 
make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  think  necessary  and 
expedient  to  carry  into  full  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and 
of  all  the  laws  which  now  are  or  may  hereafter  be  in  force  for 
establishing  and  maintaining  schools  in  this  state  ;  and  the  said 
superintendent  shall  have  power,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty,  to  ex- 
plain and  interpret  and  determine  to  all  school  commissioners, 
directors,  township  and  other  school  officers,  the  true  intent  and 
meaning  of  this  act,  and  their  several  duties  enjoined  thereby, 
and  his  decision  shall  be  final,  unless  otherwise  directed  by  the 
legislature,  or  reversed  by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

§  11.  The  said  state  superintendent  shall  have  power  to  direct 
and  cause  the  school  commissioner  of  any  county,  directors  or 
board  of  trustees  or  township  treasurer  of  any  township,  or  other 
school  officer,  to  withhold  from  any  officer,  or  township,  or  teach- 
er, any  part  of  the  common  school,  or  township,  or  other  school 
fund,  until  such  officer,  township,  or  teacher,  shall  have  com- 
plied with  all  the  provisions  of  this  act  relating  to  his,  her  or 
their  duties,  and  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  state  superin- 
tendent may  prescribe,  not  inconsistent  with  this  act ;  and  tho 
itate  superintendent  may  forbid  the  payment  of  any  part  of  tkt» 
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common  school,  township,  county,  or  other  school  fund,  to  anj 
district  in  waicli  the  school  or  school?  have  not  been  kept  accord- 
ing to  law,  or  in  which  no  school  has  been  kept  for  six  months 
during  the  year  noxt  preceding  the  demand  for  payment. 

§  12.  And  the  said  state  superintendent  shall  receive  annually 
the  sum  oL'  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  to  be  paid  quarterly,  as  a 
ealai-y  for  the  services  required  under  the  provisions  ol:  this  act, 
or  any  other  law  that  may  bo  passed,  and  also  for  all  necessary 
contingent  expenses,  for  books,  postage  and  stationery  pertain- 
ing to  his  office,  to  be  audited  and  paid  by  the  state,  as  the  sal- 
aries and  contingent  expenses  of  other  officers  arc  paid. 

SCHOOL   COMMISSIONERS — THEIR   ELECTION  AND  DUTIES. 

§  13.  On  the  Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Monday  in  Novem- 
ber next,  and  on  the  Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Monday  in 
November,  every  two  years  thereai'ter,  there  shall  be  elected,  by 
the  qualified  voters  of  each  and  every  county  in  this  state,  a  school 
commissioner,  Avho  shall  execute  the  duties  herein  required.  Ho 
shall,  before  entering  upon  his  duties,  take  an  oath  for  the  faith- 
ful discharge  of  his  duties.  He  shall,  before  entering  upon  his 
duties,  execute  a  bond,  payable  to  the  state  of  Illinois,  with  two 
or  more  responsible  freeholders  as  security,  to  be  approved  by 
the  county  court,  in  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  twelve  thousand 
dollars,  to  be  increased  at  the  discretion  of  said  court,  in  propor- 
tion to  his  responsibilities,  conditioned  that  he  will  faithfully 
perform  all  the  duties  of  school  commissioner  of  said  county, 
according  to  the  laws  which  are  or  may  be  in  force  ;  by  which 
bond  the  obligators  shall  be  bound  jointly  and  severally,  and  up- 
on which  an  action  or  actions  may  be  maintained  by  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  proper  township,  for  the  use  of  any  township  or 
fund  injured  by  any  breach  thereof  ;  and  joint  action  may  be  had 
for  two  or  more  funds. 

§  14.  The  bond  required  in  the  foregoing  section  shall  be  in 
the  following  form,  viz  : 

State  of  Illinois.  } 

Loiinty.      ^ 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  we,  A  B,  C  D,  andB 
F,  are  held  and  firmly   bound,  jointly   and  severally,  unto  the 

people  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  in  the  penal  sum  of dollars, 

to  the  payment  of  which  we  bind  ourselves,  our  heirs,  executors 
and  administrators  firmly  by  these  presents.     In  witness  whereof 
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we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  and  seals,  this day  of , 

A.  D.  185     . 

The  condition  oE  the  above  obligation  is  such,  thatiE  the  above 
bounden  A  B,  school  commissioner  of  the  county  aforesaid, 
shall  faithfully  discharge  all  the  duties  of  said  office  according  to 
the  laws  which  now  are,  or  may  hereafter  be  in  force,  and  shall 
deliver  over  to  his  successor  in  office  all  moneys,  books,  papers 
and  property  in  his  hands  as  such  school  commissioner,  then  this 
obligation  to  be  void  ;  otherwise  to  remain  in  full  force  and  virtue. 

A B ,   [seal.] 

C D ,    [SEAL.] 

E F ,     [SEAL.] 

And  which  bond  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  county  court. 

§  15.  The  said  commissioner  shall  be  liable  to  removal  by  the 
county  court  for  any  palpable  violation  of  law,  or  omission  of 
duty  ;  and  if  a  majority  of  said  court  shall  at  any  time  be  satisfi- 
ed that  his  bond  is  insufficient,  it  shall  be  his  daty,  on  notice,  to 
execute  a  new  bond,  to  be  payable,  conditioned,  and  approved 
as  the  first  bond ;  the  execution  of  which  shall  not  afi"ect  the  old 
bond,  or  the  liability  of  the  security  thereon  ;  and  when  the-  office 
of  school  commissioner  shall  become  vacant  by  death,  resigna- 
tion or  otherwise,  the  county  court  or  board  of  supervisors  shall 
fill  the  same  by  appointment  for  the  unexpired  term,  and  the 
person  so  appointed  shall  hold  his  office  until  his  successor  shall 
be  qualified. 

§  16.  The  said  commissioner  shall  provide  three  well  bound 
books,  to  be  known  and  designated  by  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  for 
the  following  purposes  :  In  book  A  shall  be  recorded  at  length 
all  petitions  presented  to  him  for  the  sale  of  common  school  lands 
and  the  plats  and  certificates  of  valur.tion  made  by  or  under  the 
direction  of  the  trustees  of  schools,  and  the  affidavits  in  relation 
to  the  same.  In  book  B  he  shall  keep  an  account  of  all  sales  of 
common  school  lands  ;  which  account  shall  contain  the  date  of 
(^a,h,  name  of  purchaser,  description  of  lands  sold,  and  the  sum 
sold  for.  In  book  C  he  shall  keep  a  regular  account  of  all  mon- 
eys received  for  lands  sold,  or  otherwise,  and  loaned  or  paid  out; 
the  person  of  whom  received,  and  on  what  account,  and  showing 
whether  it  is  principal  or  interest ;  the  person  to  whom  loaned, 
the  time  for  which  the  loan  was  made,  the  rate  of  interest,  the 
names  of  the  securities  when  personal  security  is  taken,  or  if  re- 
al estate  is  taken  as  security,  a  description  of  said  real  estate, 
and  if  paid  out,  to  whom,  when,  and  on  what  account,  'and  th© 
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amount  paid  out ;  the  list  oE  sales,  and  the  accounts  of  each 
township  Fund  to  be  kept  separate.  Said  books  shall  be  paid  for 
out  oP  the  county  treasury  of  the  counties  in  which  they  are  used. 

§  17.  Whenever  the  bond  of  the  township  treasurer,  approved 
by  the  board  of  trustees  of  schools,  as  required  by  law,  shall  be 
delivered  by  the  trustees  of  schools,  or  either  of  them,  to  the 
school  commissioner,  he  shall  receive  and  file  the  same  with  the 
papers  of  his  office.  He  shall  then,  on  demand,  deliver  to  said 
township  treasurer,  who  shall  receipt  thcrjfor,  all  moneys  in  his 
hands  belonging  to  said  township  ;  also,  a,ll  bonds,  mortgages, 
notes  and  securities  of  every  description,  for  money  or  property 
due  or  to  become  due  the  township,  and  all  papers  of  every  des- 
cription belonging  or  in  anywise  pertaining  to  the  rights  or  inter- 
ests of  said  township ;  and  the  receipt  of  said  treasurer  to  the 
school  commissioner  shall  be  carefully  preserved,  and  shall  be 
evidence  of  the  facts  therein  stated,  as  well  in  favor  of  the  school 
commissioner  as  against  the  township  treasurer. 

§  18.  Upon  the  receipt  of  the  amount  due  upon  the  auditor's 
warrant,  as  provided  in  section  sixty-nine  hereof,  the  school 
commissioner  shall  apportion  said  amount,  (except  the  amount 
allowed  said  com.missioner,  as  provided  for  in  section  seventy-five 
hereof,)  to  the  several  townships  and  fractional  townships  in  hia 
county,  according  to  the  number  of  white  children  under  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  returned  to  him,  (as  provided  for  in  section 
thirty-eight  hereof,)  and  in  which  tovfnships  or  parts  of  town- 
ships schools  have  been  kept  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  and  with  the  instructions  of  the  state  and  county  super- 
intendents, and  shall  pay  over  the  distributive  share  belonging 
to  each  township  and  fractional  tov/nship,  as  aforesaid,  to  the 
respective  township  treasurers,  or  other  authorized  persons,  an- 
nually. When  there  is  a  county  fund  in  the  hands  of  any  school 
commissioner,  it  shall  be  loaned,  and  the  interest  applied  as 
provided  in  this  section  Avith  respect  to  the  interest  on  the  state 
fund. 

§  19.  The  school  commissioner  shall,  also,  on  or  before  the 
second  Monday  of  November  before  each  regular  session  of  the 
general  assembly,  or  annually,  if  so  required  to  do  by  the  state 
superintendent,  communicate  to  said  state  superintendent  all 
such  information  and  statistics  upon  the  subject  of  schools  in  the 
county  as  the  said  state  superintendent  is  bound  to  embody  in  his 
report  to  the  governor,  (as  provided  for  in  section  eight  hereof,) 
and  such  other  information  as  the  state  superintendent  shall  re- 
quire ;  and  the  said  school  commissioner  shall  also  communicate 
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the  aforesaid  information  and  statistics  to  the  county  convention 
of  his  county,  at  its  biennial  meetings,  and  at  such  other  meet- 
ings as  said  convention  may  require. 

§  20.  The  school  commissioner,  upon  his  removal  or  resigna- 
tion, or  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service,  (or  in  case  of 
his  death,  his  representatives,)  shall  deliver  over  to  his  successor 
in  office,  on  demand,  all  moneys,  books,  papers,  and  personal 
property,  belonging  to  the  office,  or  subject  to  the  control  or 
disposition  of  the  school  commissioner. 

§  21.  The  school  commissioner  may  loan  any  money,  not  in- 
terest, belonging  to  the  county  fund,  or  to  any  township  fund, 
before  the  same  is  called  for  according  to  law  by  the  township 
treasurer,  at  the  same  rate  of  interest,  upon  the  same  security 
and  for  the  same  length  of  time  as  is  provided  by  this  act  in  re- 
lation to  the  township  treasurers  ;  and  notes  and  mortgages  taken 
in  the  name  of  the  "school  commissioner"  of  the  proper  county, 
shall  be,  and  all  loans  heretofore  made  in  the  name  of  "school 
commissioners,"  are  hereby,  declared  to  be  as  valid  as  if  taken 
in  the  name  of  "trustees  of  schools"  of  the  proper  township,  and 
suits  may  be  brought  in  the  name  of  "school  commissioners," 
on  all  notes  and  mortgages  heretofore  or  hereafter  made  payable 
to  school  commissioners. 

§  22.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  school  commissioner  to  visit, 
as  often  as  practicable,  the  several  schools  of  his  county,  and  to 
note  the  common  method  of  instruction  and  branches  taught, 
and  give  such  directions  in  the  art  of  teaching,  and  the  method 
thereof,  in  each  school,  as  to  him,  together  with  the  directors, 
shall  be  deemed  expedient  and  necessary,  so  that  each  school 
shall  be  equal  to  the  grade  for  which  it  was  established,  and  that 
there  may  be,  as  far  as  practicable,  uniformity  in  the  course  of 
studies  in  the  schools  of  the  several  grades'  respectively,  and 
ehall  carry  out  the  advice  and  instructions  of  the  state  superin- 
tendent. 

§  23.  In  all  cases  where  the  township  board  of  trustees  of 
any  township  shall  fail  to  prepare  and  forward,  or  cause  to  be 
prepared  and  forwarded,  to  the  school  commissioner,  the  inform- 
ation and  statistics  required  of  them  in  section  thirty-eight  (38) 
of  this  act,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  school  commissioner  to 
employ  a  competent  person  to  take  the  enumeration,  and  furnish 
said  statistical  statements,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  the  commis- 
sioner ;  and  said  person  so  employed  shall  have  free  access  to 
the  books  and  papers  of  said  township,  to  enable  him  to  mako 
inch  statement ;  and  the  township  treasurer,  or  other  officer  or 
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person  in  whose  custody  such  books  and  papers  may  be,  shall 
perraii  said  person  to  examine  such  books  and  papers,  at  such 
times  and  plasss  as  such  person  miy  desire,  for  the  purposes 
aforesaid ;  and  the  said  school  commissioners  shall  allow,  and 
pay,  to  the  person  so  employed  by  him,  for  the  services,  such 
amount  as  he  may  judge  reasonable,  out  of  any  money  which 
is  or  may  come  into  said  commissioner's  hands,  apportioned  as 
the  share  of  or  belonging  to  such  township  ;  and  the  said  school 
commissioner  shall  proceed  to  recover  and  collect  the  amount  so 
allowed  or  paid  for  such  services,  in  a  civil  action  before  any 
justice  of  the  peace  in  the  county,  or  before  any  court  having 
jurisdiction,  in  the  name  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  of  and  against 
the  trustees  of  schools  of  said  township,  in  their  individual  ca- 
pacity ;  and  in  such  suit  or  suits  the  said  school  commissioner 
and  township  treasurer  shall  be  competent  witnesses ;  and  the 
money  so  recovered,  when  collected,  shall  be  paid  over  to  the 
school  commissioner,  for  the  benefit  of  said  township,  to  replace 
the  money  taken  as  aforesaid. 

§  24.  When  any  real  estate  shall  have  been  taken  for  debts 
due  to  any  school  fund,  the  title  to  which  real  estate  has  become 
vested  in  any  school  commissioner,  or  trustees  of  schools,  for 
the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  two  or  more  townships,  the  school 
commissioner  may  re-sell  such  real  estate  for  the  benefit  of  said 
townships,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  regulating  the  sale 
of  the  common  school  lands ;  and  the  said  commissioner  is 
hereby  authorized  to  execute  conveyances  to  purchasers ;  and 
said  commissioner  shall  be  entitled  to  retain  the  same  per  cent- 
age  on  the  amount  of  such  ?ales,  out  of  the  assets  thereof,  aa 
be  is  entitled  to  for  selling  common  school  lands. 

TOWNSHIPS — TRUSTEES   OF    SCHOOLS. 

§  25.  Each  congressional  township,  as  surveyed  and  laid  off 
by  authority  of  the  United  States,  is  hereby  established  a  town- 
ship for  school  purposes.  The  business  of  the  township  shall 
be  done  by  three  trustees,  to  be  elected  by  the  legal  voters  of 
the  township  ;  and  the  said  township,  upon  the  election  of  trus- 
tees as  aforesaid,  as  hereinafter  provided  for,  shall  be  a  body 
corporat3  and  politic,  by  the  name  and  style  of  "trustees  of 
schools,  of  township ,  range ,"  according  to  the  num- 
ber. The  said  corporation  shall  have  perpetual  existence,  and 
ihall  have  power  to  sue  and  be  sued,  to  plead  and  be  impleaded, 
in  all   courts   and  places   where  judicial   proceedings  are  had. 
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Said  trustees  o£  schools  shall  continue  in  office  two  years,  and 
until  others  are  elected  and  enter  upon  the  duties  of  their  office. 

§  26.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  trustee  of 
schools,  unless  he  shall  be  twenty- one  years  of  age,  and  a  resi- 
dent of  the  township. 

§  27.  The  election  of  trustees  of  schools  shall  be  on  the  sec- 
ond Monday  of  January,  biennially,  but  in  townships  where  such 
election  has  not  been  heretofore  had,  or  where  there  are  no  trus- 
tees of  schools,  the  election  of  trustees  of  schools  may  be  holden 
on  any  Monday  ;  notice  being  given  as  hereinafter  in  this  section 
required.  The  first  election  shall  be  ordered,  if  in  toAvnships  al- 
ready incorporated,  by  the  trustees  of  schools  of  the  township, 
the  township  treasurer  giving  notice  of  the  time  and  place,  by 
posting  up  notices  of  the  same  at  least  ten  days  previous  to  the 
day  of  election,  at  or  in  the  school  house,  or  in  the  most  public 
place  in  every  school  district  in  the  township.  If  there  are  no 
trustees  of  schools  in  a  township,  the  clerk  of  the  county  court 
shall  cause  the  notice  to  be  given  as  aforesaid.  For  all  subse- 
quent elections,  the  like  notices  shall  be  given  by  the  trustees  of 
schools  through  the  toAvnship  treasurer  :  Frovided^  that  if,  upon 
any  day  appointed  as  aforesaid,  for  election  aforesaid,  the  said 
trustees  of  schools,  or  judges,  shall  be  of  the  opinion,  that,  on 
account  of  the  small  attendance  of  voters,  the  public  good  re- 
quires it,  or  if  the  voters  present,  or  a  majority  of  them,  shall 
desire  it,  they  shall  postpone  said  election  until  the  next  Mon- 
day, and  at  the  same  place  and  hour  ;  at  which  meeting  the  vot- 
ers shall  proceed  as  if  it  were  not  a  postponed  or  adjourned  meet- 
ing ;  Jind  j^rovided,  also,  that  if  notice  shall  not  have  been 
given  as  above  required,  then,  and  in  that  case,  said  election 
may  be  ordered  as  aforesaid,  and  holden  on  the  first  Monday  in 
February,  or  any  other  Monday  ;  notice  thereof  being  given  ag 
aforesaid. 

§  28.  Two  of  the  trustees  of  schools  of  incorporated  town- 
ships, if  present,  shall  act  as  judges,  and  one  as  clerk  of  said 
election.  If  said  trustees  shall  fail  to  attend,  or  refuse  to  act 
when  present,  and  in  townships  unincorporated,  the  qualified  vo- 
ters present  shall  choose  from  amongst  themselves  three  judges 
and  a  clerk  to  open  and  conduct  said  election. 

§  29.  The  tim3  and  manner  of  opening,  conducting,  and 
closing  said  election,  and  the  several  liabilities  appertaining  to 
the  judges  and  clerks,  and  to  the  voters  separately  and  collect- 
ively, and  the  manner  of  contesting  said  elections,  shall  be  the 
same  as  prescribed  by  the  general  election  laws  of  this  state, 
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defining  the  manner  of  electing  magistrates  and  constables,  so 
far  as  applicable,  subject  to  tlic  provisions  of  thi>  act :  Provid- 
ed, the  judges  may  close  said  election  at  four  o'clock,  p.  m. 

§  30.  No  person  shall  vote  at  said  election  unless  he  possessea 
the  qualification  of  a  voter  at  a  general  election.  In  case  of  a 
tie  at  such  election,  it  shall  be  determmed  by  lot,  on  the  day  of 
election,  by  the  judges  thereof. 

§  31.  When  a  vacancy  or  vacancies  shall  occur  in  the  board  of 
trustees  of  schools,  the  remaining  trustee  or  trustees  shall  order 
an  election  to  fill  such  vacancy,  upon  any  Monday  ;  notice  to  be 
given  as  required  in  section  twenty-seven  hereof. 

.§  32.  Upon  the  election  of  trustees  of  schools,  the  judges  of 
the  election  shall  cause  the  poll-book  of  said  election  to  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  school  commissioner  of  the  county,  -with  a  certificate 
thereon,  showing  the  election  of  said  trustees,  and  names  of  the 
persons  elected  ;  Avhich  poll-book,  with  the  certificate,  shall  be 
filed  by  said  commissioner,  and  shall  be  evidence  of  such  election. 

§  33.  The  said  trustees  of  schools,  elected  as  aforesaid,  shall 
be  successors  to  the  trustees  of  school  lands  appointed  by  the 
county  commissioners'  court,  and  of  trustees  of  schools  elected 
intoAvnships  under  the  provisions  of  "an  act  making  provisions 
for  organizing  and  maintaining  common  schools,"  approved 
February  2G,  18-il,  and  of  "an  act  to  establish  and  maintain 
common  schools,"  approved  March  1,  1847.  All  rights  of  pro- 
perty, and  rights  and  causes  of  action,  existing,  or  vested  in  the 
trustees  of  school  lands,  or  trustees  of  schools  appointed  or  elec- 
ted as  aforesaid,  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  township, 
or  any  part  of  them,  shall  vest  in  the  trustees  of  schools  as  suc- 
cessors, in  as  full  and  complete  a  manner  as  was  vested  in  the 
school  commissioner,  the  trustees  of  school  lands,  or  the  trustees 
of  schools  appointed  and  elected  as  aforesaid. 

§  34.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  township  board  of  trustees  to 
hold  regular  semi-annual  sessions  on  the  first  Mondays  of  April 
and  October  in  each  year,  and  may  meet  at  such  other  times  and 
at  such  other  places  as  they  may  think  proper ;  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  board,  or  any  two  members  thereof ,  may  call  a  spe- 
cial meeting  of  the  board  ;  and  at  all  meetings  of  the  board,  two 
of  its  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  transact  any  busi- 
ness. Said  board  shall  organize  by  appointing  one  of  their 
number  president,  and  some  person  who  shall  not  be  a  director 
or  member  of  the  board  township  treasurer,  who  shall  be  ex 
officio  clerk  of  the  board.  The  said  president  and  township 
treasurer  shall  hold  their  respective  offices   during   the  term  for 
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which  that  board  ol  trustees  by  which  they  are  appointed  shall 
have  been  elected,  and  until  their  successors  are  appointed,  and 
until  their  newly  appointed  treasurer  has  given  bond  as  required 
by  this  act ;  either  ol  said  officers,  however,  for  good  cause, 
may  be  removed  by  the  board.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  pres- 
ident, whcn,jpresent,  to  preside  at  the  meetings  ot  the  board;  and 
it  shall  be  the  duty  ol  the  clerk  to  be  present  a,t  all  meetings  of  the 
board,  and  to  record  in  a  book  to  be  provided  for  the  purpose  all 
their  official  proceedings,  which  shall  be  a  public  record,  open  to  the 
inspection  oi:  any  person  interested  therein  ;  and  all  said  proceed- 
ings, when  recorded,  shall  be  signed  by  the  president  and  clerk. 
II:  the  president  or  cbrk  shall  be  absent,  or  refuse  to  perl'orm 
any  of  the  duties  of  his  office  at  any  meeting  ol:  the  board,  a 
president  or  clerk //re  tempore  may  be  appointed. 

§  35.  Trustees  oi:  schools  shall  prepare  or  cause  to  be  prepar- 
ed a  map  of:  their  township  as  often  as  may  be  necessary,  on 

which  shall  be  designated  districts  to  be  styled  district  No. 

in  township  No. ,  which  they   may   alter  or  change  at  any 

regular  session  ;  which  map  shall  be  certified  by  the  president  and 
clerk  of  the  board,  and  filed  with  and  recorded  by  the  county 
clerk,  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose,  to  be  paid  for  out 
of  the  county  treasury. 

§  36.  At  each  of  their  half  yearly  meetings,  on  the  first  Mon- 
day of  April  and  October,  the  trustees  of  schools  shall  proceed 
to  ascertain  the  amount  of  state,  county  and  township  funds  li-" 
able  to  distribution,  to  wit ;  the  interest  actually  on  hand  from 
the  state  and  county  school  fund,  and  such  of  the  interest,  rents, 
issues  and  profits  arising  from  the  township  lands  and  funds  as 
have  accrued  and  become  due  since  their  last  regular  halt'  yearly 
meeting,  except  the  two  per  cent,  and  the  three  per  cent.,  which 
the  school  commissioner  is  allowed  to  retain.  The  said  trustees 
shall  immediately  thereupon  proceed  to  distribute  the  aggregate 
amount  of  state,  county  and  township  funds  thus  ascertained  to 
be  liable  to  distribution,  as  follows  :  First,  to  the  township  treas- 
urer, the  two  per  cent,  allowed  him  ;  second,  for  the  payment  of 
the  books  of  the  township  treasurer,  if  anything  be  due  for  that 
purpose  ;  third,  for  the  payment  of  any  reasonable  charges  for 
dividing  common  school  lands,  and  making  plats,  &c.,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act ;  fourth,  the  balance  they  shall  apportion 
on  the  several  schedules  certified  and  returned  from  each  school 
in  the  township  according  to  law,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
days  certified  on  such  schedules  respectively  to  have  been  taught 
since  the  last  regular  return  day  fixed  by  the  act  or  trustees  for 
the  return  of  schedules ;  and  the  township  treasurer  shall,  as 
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soon  as  practicublc,  pay  out  the  money  so  apportioned  to  the 
several  persons  to  whom  it  shall  be  distributed.  The  said  trus- 
tees of  school  shall  also  make  such  orders,  not  contrary  to  law, 
for  the  collection  of  the  funds  due  as  in  their  discretion  shall  be 
most  for  the  interest  of  the  funds.  They  shall  also,  at  their  said 
half  yearly  meetings,  ascertain  the  amount  of  tax  money,  if 
any,  the  treasurer  has  in  his  hands  belonging  to  any  school  dis- 
trict being  wholly  or  partly  in  his  township  ;  and  they  shall' see 
that  the  treasurer  charges  himself  in  his  cash  book,  in  a  separate 
column,  in  favor  of  the  proper  district,  with  the  amount  they 
shall  find  to  be  in  his  hands  belonging  to  such  district ;  and  the 
amount  so  ascertained  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  shall  be 
paid  out  as  in  this  section  directed.  The  trustees  of  schools  shall 
also  examine  the  certificate  of  the  district  directors  to  which  such 
tax  fund  belongs,  and  they  shall  thereupon  direct  the  treasurer, 
by  orders  upon  him,  to  pay  the  tax  money  aforesaid  to  the  sev- 
eral persons  who  may  appear  to  be  entitled  to  it  according  to  said 
certificate. 

§  37.  Y/hcncvcr  it  maybe  desirable  to  establish  a  school  com- 
posed of  pupils,  residents  of  two  or  more  districts  or  two  or  more 
townships,  it  shall  bo  the  duty  of  the  respective  boards  of  educa- 
tion of  each  of  such  townships  to  transfer  such  number  of  the 
pupils  residing  in  such  townships  as  the  boards  may  deem  proper 
to  the  schools  so  established  in  the  township  in  which  the  school 
house  is  or  may  be  located  ;  but  the  enumeration  of  scholars  shall 
be  taken  in  each  of  such  townships  as  if  no  such  transfer  had  been 
made  ;  and  such  school,  when  so  composed,  shall  be  supported 
ii'om  the  school  funds  of  the  respective  townships  in  which  the  pu- 

Eils  composing  such  school  shall  reside,  and  from  which  they  shall 
ave  been  transferred ;  and  the  board  of  that  township  in  which 
the  school  house  where  such  school  is  kept  is  located,  shall  have  the 
control  and  management  of  such  school ;  and  the  boards  of  each 
of  such  townships  so  connected  for  school  purposes  shall  each  pay 
its  respective  shjire  of  the  entire  expenses  of  every  kind  incurred 
in  the  establishment  and  support  of  such  school,  to  be  computed 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils  residing  in  each  of  such 
townships  composing  such  school ;  and  each  board  of  the  town- 
ships from  which  pupils  are  transferred  shall  draw  an  order  on 
its  township  treasurer,  signed  by  its  president,  in  favor  of  the 
township  treasurer  whose  board  shall  have  the  control  and  man- 
agement of  such  school,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  the  amount  of 
its  share  of  the  entire  expenses  aforesaid  of  such  school ;  and  the 
board  of  the  township  having  the  control  and  management  as 
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aforesaid  of  such  school  shall  pay  out  of  its  treasury  the  whol* 
amount  required  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  such 
schools,  in  the  same  manner  as  provided  in  this  act  for  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  other  schools :  Provided^  how- 
ever^  by  agreement  of  the  several  boards  interested  therein,  said 
Bchool  may  be  placed  under  the  control  and  management  of  such 
persons  as  may  be  determined  by  a  majority  of  said  boards. 

§  38.  The  board  of  trustees  of  each  township  in  this  stat* 
shall  prepare  or  cause  to  be  prepared  by  the  to^ynship  treasurer, 
the  clerk  of  the  board,  or  other  person,  and  forwarded  to  the 
Bchool  commissioner  of  the  county  in  Avhich  the  township  lies,  on 
or  before  the  second  Monday  of  October,  preceding  each  regular 
session  of  the  general  assembly  of  this  state,  and  at  such  other 
times  as  may  be  required  by  the  school  commissioner,  or  by  the 
state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  a  statement,  exhibit- 
ing the  condition  of  schools  in  their  respective  townships  for  th© 
preceding  biennial  period,  giving  separately  each  year,  commen- 
cing on  the  first  Mondays  of  October,  and  ending  on  the  last  of 
September ;  which  statement  shall  be  as  follows  : — 1st.  The 
whole  number  of  schools  which  have  beoi  taught  in  each  year  ; 
what  part  of  said  number  have  been  taught  by  males  exclusively, 
what  part  have  been  taught  by  females  exclusively  ;  what  part  of 
said  whole  number  have  been  taught  by  males  and  females  at  the 
same  time ;  and  what  part  by  males  and  females  at  different  pe- 
riods. 2d.  The  whole  number  of  scholars  in  attendance  at  all 
the  schools,  giving  the  number  of  males  and  females  separately.. 
3d.  The  number  of  male  and  female  teachers,  giving  each  sep- 
arately ;  the  highest,  lowest,  and  average  monthly  compensation- 
paid  to  male  and  female  teachers,  giving  each  item  separately. 
4th.  The  number  of  persons  under  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
6th.  the  amount  of  the  principal  of  the  township  fund ;  the 
amount  of  the  interest  on  the  township  fund  paid  into  the  town- 
ship treasury  ;  the  amount  of  state  or  common  school  fund  re- 
ceived by  the  township  treasurer ;  the  amount  raised  hy  ad  valo- 
rem tax,  and  the  amount  of  such  tax  received  into  the  township 
treasury ;  and  the  amount  of  all  other  funds  received  into  the 
township  treasury.  6th.  The  amount  paid  for  teachers'  wages  ; 
the  amount  paid  for  school  house  lots  ;  the  amount  paid  for 
building,  repairing,  purchasin.g,  renting  and  furnishing  school 
houses  ;  the  amount  paid  for  school  apparatus,  for  books  and 
other  incidental  expenses  for  the  use  .of  school  libraries  ;  the 
amount  paid  as  compensation  to  township  ofiicers  and  others. 
7th.  The  whole  amount  and  a  fuU  account  of  the  receipts  aad 
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cxpcndlturos  for  school  purposes.  Stli.  The  number  of  books 
of  each  kind  used  in  the  schools,  and  the  years  in  -which  each 
book  was  purchased,  together  with  such  other  statistics  and  in- 
formation in  regard  to  schools  as  the  state  superintendent  or 
school  commissioner  may  require. 

§  39.  In  all  cases  where  a  township  is,  or  shall  be  divided  by 
ft  county  line,  or  lines,  the  board  ot"  trustees  of  such  township 
fihall  make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  separate  enumerations  of:  male 
and  female  white  persons  of  the  ages  as  directed  in  the  fifth 
Bpeciiication  of  the  foregoing  section  thirty- eight  (38)  of  this 
act,  designating  separately  the  number  residing  in  each  of  the 
counties  in  which  such  township  may  lie,  and  forward  each  res- 
pective number  to  the  proper  school  commissioner  of  each  of 
said  counties ;  and  in  like  manner,  as  far  as  practicable,  all 
other  statistics  and  information  enumerated  and  required  to  bo 
reported  in  the  aforesaid  section  thirty-eight,  shall  be  separately 
reported  to  the  several  school  commissioners  ;  and  all  such  parta 
of  said  statistical  information  as  are  not  susceptible  of  division, 
and  are  impracticable  to  be  reported  separately,  shall  be  reported 
to  the  school  commissioner  of  the  county  in  which  the  sixteenth 
section  of  such  township  is  situated. 

§  40.  At  each  semi-annual  meeting,  and  at  such  other  meet- 
ings as  they  may  think  proper,  the  said  township  board  shall  ex- 
amine all  books,  notes,  mortgages,  securities,  papers,  moneys 
and  effects  of  the  corporation,  and  the  accounts  and  vouchers  of 
the  township  treasurer,  or  other  township  school  officer,  and  shall 
make  such  order  thereon  for  their  security,  preservation,  collec- 
tion, correction  of  errors,  if  any,  and  for  their  proper  manage- 
ment, as  may  seem  to  said  board  necessary. 

§  41.  The  board  of  trustees  of  each  township  in  the  state 
may  receive  any  gift,  grant,  donation  or  demise,  made  for  tho 
use  of  any  school  or  schools,  or  library,  or  other  school  purposes 
within  their  jurisdiction  ;  and  they  shall  be  and  arc  hereby  in- 
vested, in  their  corporate  capacity,  Avith  the  title,  care  and  cus- 
tody of  all  school  houses,  school  house  sites,  school  libraries, 
apparatus  or  other  property  belonging  to  any  school  district  as 
now  organized,  or  which  may  be  within  the  limits  of  their  juris- 
diction, with  full  power  to  control  the  same  in  such  manner  as 
they  may  think  will  promote  the  interest  of  schools  and  the  cause 
of  education;  and  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  school  directors, 
the  school  house  site  has  become  unnecessary,  or  unsuitable  or 
inconvenient  for  a  school,  said  board  may  sell  and  convey  tho 
same  in  the  name  of  said  board;    and  such  conveyance  shall  be 
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executed  by  the  president  and  clerk  of  said  board,  and  the  avails 
shall  be  paid  over  to  the  township  treasurer  for  the  benefit  of 
Bchools  ;  and  all  conveyances  of  real  estate  which  may  be  mado 
to  said  board  shall  be  mado  to  said  board  in  their  corporate 
name,  and  to  their  successors  in  office  ;  and  said  board  may  pur- 
chase and  hold  such  real  estate  and  personal  property  as  may  bs 
necessary  for  the  establishment  and  support  of  schools. 

§  42.  The  tOY.'nship  board  shall  cause  all  moneys  for  the  use 
of  the  township  to  be  paid  over  to  the  township  treasurer.  They 
ehall  have  power,  also,  to  remove  the  township  treasurer  at  any 
time,  for  any  failure  or  refusal  to  execute  or  comply  with  any 
order  or  requisitions  of  said  board,  legally  made,  or  any  other 
improper  conduct  in  the  discharge  of  his, duty  as  treasurer,  or  at 
any  time  they  may  deem  such  removal  expedient.  They  shall 
also  have  power,  for  any  failure  or  refusal  as  aforesaid,  to  sue 
liim  upon  his  bond,  as  provided  in  section  fifty-nine  hereof. 

§  43.  The  township   trustees  are  hereby  vested  vith  general 
power  and  authority  to  purchase   real  estate,  if  in  their  opinion 
the  interests  of  the  township  fund  will  be  promoted  thereby,  in 
satisfaction  of  any  judgment  or  decree  wherein  the  said  board  or 
school  commissioner  arc  plaintiffs,  or  complainants  ;  and  the  title 
of  such  real  estate  so  purchased  shall  vest  in  sold  boaixl,  for  the 
use  of  the  inhabitants  of  said  township,  for  school  purposes  ;  and 
all  purchases  of  land  heretofore  made  by  school  commissioners, 
or  trustees  of  school  lands,  or  trustees  of  schools,  for  the  use  of 
any  fund  or  township  for  the  use  of  schools,  are  hereby  declared 
valid.     The  said  board  are  hereby  vested  with  general  power  and 
authority  to  mske  all  settlements  v,'ith  persons   indebted  to  them 
in  their  official  capacity  ;  or  receive  deeds  of  real  estate  in  com- 
promise ;  and  to  cancel,  in  such  manner  as  they  may  think  prop- 
er, notes,  bonds,  mortgages,  judgments  and  decrees,  existing, 
or  that  may  hereafter  exist,  for  the  benefit  of  the  township,  when 
the  interest  of  said  township,  or  the  fund  concerned,  shall,  in  their 
opinion,  require  it,  and  their  action  shall  be  valid.     Said  board 
of  education  are  hereby  authorized  to  lease  or  sell,  at  public  auc- 
tion, any   land   that  may  come  into  their  possession,  in   such 
manner  and  on  such  terms  as  they  shall  deem  for  the  interest  of 
the  township :  Provided^   that  in  all  cases  of  sale  of  land,  as 
provided  in  this  section,  the  sale  shall  be  made  at  the  same  place, 
and  notice  given  of  it  in  the  same  manner,  as  is  provided  in  this 
act  for  the  sale  of  the  sixteenth  section. 

SCHOOI   DIRECTORS — THEIR   ELECTION  AND   DUTIES. 
§  44.  It  shall   be  the    duty  of  the  legal  voters   within   each 
school  district  to  meet  at  the  school  house,  or  other  convenient 
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place  in  the  district,  on  the  first  Monday  of  October  next,  or  a* 
BOon  thcrcaltcr  as  the  township  may  be  hiid  off  into  districts, 
and  on  the  first  Monday  ol:  October  biennially  thereafter,  and 
elect  three  persons  within  the  district,  to  be  styled  school  direct- 
ors, who  shall  continue  in  office  for  the  term  of  two  years,  and 
until  their  successors  are  elected.  But  the  first  election  may  be 
held  on  any  Monday,  notice  being  given  by  the  township  treas- 
urer, according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act.  The  legal  voters, 
when  assembled,  shall  choose  three  of  their  number  to  act  as 
judges,  and  one  as  clerk,  at  such  election.  In  case  of  a  tie  of 
said  election  for  school  directors,  it  shall  be  determined  by  lot  on 
the  day  of  election,  by  the  judges  thereof. 

§  45.  A  majority  of  said  directors  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
to  do  business  ;  and  the  board,  when  convened,  shall  have  power 
to  purchase  libraries  for  the  district,  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the 
tax  funds  of  the  district:  They  shall  establish  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  common  schools  for  the  education  of  every  individual  per- 
8orf  over  the  age  of  five  and  under  twenty-one  years,  in  their 
respective  districts  ;  and  shall  make  the  necessary  provision  for 
continuing  such  schools  in  operation  for  at  least  six  months  in 
each  year,  and  longer  if  practicable.  They  shall  cause  suitable 
lots  of  ground  to  be  procured  and  suitable  buildings  to  be  erected 
purchased  or  rented  for  school  houses,  shall  supply  the  same 
with  furniture  and  fuel,  and  make  all  other  provisions  relative  to 
schools  which  they  may  deem  proper.  They  shall  exercise  a  gen- 
eral supervision  over  the  schools  of  their  respective  districts,  and 
shall,  by  one  or  more  of  their  number,  visit  every  school  in  the 
district  at  least  once  a  month,  and  shall  cause  the  result  of  such 
visit  to  be  entered  on  the  records  of  the  board.  They  shall  have 
the  appointment  of  all  the  teachers  of  the  schools  in  the  district, 
shall  fix  the  amount  of  teachers'  salaries  or  compensation,  and 
may  dismiss  them  at  any  time  for  incompetency,  cruelty,  negli- 
gence or  immorality  ;  shall  direct  what  branches  of  learning  shall 
be  taught  in  each  school,  and  may  suspend  or  expel  from  the 
Bchool  all  pupils  found  guilty,  on  full  examination  and  hearing, 
of  refractory  or  incorigibly  bad  conduct.  Said  school  directors 
are  hereby  authorised  to  receive  and  hold,  by  their  name  of  school 
directors,  for  the  use  of  schools  in  the  district,  any  book  pur- 
chased for  or  donated  to  the  district  library  ;  and  the  same  shall 
be  kept  and  controled  and  loaned  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  district 
ander  twenty-one  years  of  age,  according  to  rules  prescribed  bj 
said  directors.  But  the  librarian  shall  in  no  case  receive  any 
compensation  out  of  the  common  school  or  township  fund  for  Iu» 
•erviccs  as  librarian. 
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For  the  Illinois  Teacher. 

GRA]VDUTIC.\L  RELATIONS. 


BY  REV.  W.  B.  BUInXELL. 


The  learned  German  gi-ammarian,  Dr.  Raphael  Kunher,  di-- 
vides  words  into  two  classes,  essential,  und/orfnal  ivor'ds. 

The  former  may  be  defined,  simple  expressions  of  tlioug/iL 

1^  we  desh'e  to  communicate  several  consecutive  ideas,  so  as 
to  form  one  distinct  proposition  making  complete  sense,  we  join 
several  essential  Words  together  in  mutual  dependence.  This  de- 
pendence is  called  by  grammarians,  relation,  and  the  proposi- 
tion thus  formed,  a  simple  sentence. 

When  several  simple  sentences  are  required  for  a  full  enun- 
ciation of  thought,  they  are  united  by  the  connectives,  which 
constitute  one  class  ofc'  the  formal  words. 

A  more  important  class,  as  far  as  it  concerns  grammatical 
studies,  are  those  that  indicate  the  relation  between  the  words  of 
a  simple  sentence,  usually  termed  prejj o sit iojis,  both  on  account 
of:  their  partial  use  in  every  language,  and  of  the  great  diver- 
sity in  their  use  by  the  difierent  languages.  We  might  ])resume 
that,  if  used  at  all,  they  would  ahvays  be  employed  between 
words  having  relation  to  each  other  ;  but  this  is  far  from  being 
the  case.  The  difference  in  indicating  relations,  we  add,  is  one 
of  the  most  important  idiomatic  differences  of  languages. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  following  Latin  sentence:' 
'■'Arma  fecit  Vulcanus  xichilli." 
Vulcanus,  (Vulcan,)  has  the  subjective  relation  to  the  verb' 
fecit ;  (made;)  arma  (weapons)  has  the  objective  relation  to 
tlie  same  ;  Achilli  (Achilles)  has  the  relation  of  the  remote  object. 
The  Latin  idiom  requires  a  preposition  to  indicate  no  one  ofc*  these 
relations,  while  in  the  English  rendering  of  the  passage,  Vul- 
can made  weapons  for  Achilles,  the  subjective,  and  the  objec- 
tive relations  require  no  prepositions,  while  that  of  the  remote 
object  to  the  verb,  is  indicated  by  the  j^repositiony^r. 

In  English  grammatical  parsing,  it  is  quite  common  to  pass 
over  prepositions  without  naming  the  words  between  which  they 
show  relation,  or  at  best  giving  their  relation  in  a  careless,  incor- 
rect manner.  Not  only  should  the  pupil  be  made  to  see  that,  in 
the  above  passage,  for  shows  the  relation  between  made  and 
Achilles,  but  that  the  latter  really  depends  upon  the  former, 
just  as  much  as  does  weapons,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  gov- 
ern by  it.  Most  text  books  in  grammar  have  no  rule  for  parsing: 
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the  proposition,   but  only  for  pursing  tlic  case   governed  by  a 
preposition. 

The  Semitish  languages,  Hebrew,  Chaklee,  &c.,  often  employ 
a  "case  sign,"  or  what  may  justly  be  called  a  preposition,  to 
show  the  relation  of  the  object  to  the  transitive  verb,  as  of 
iveapons  to  made.  We  are  not  aware  that  a  formal  word  is 
employed  to  join  the  verb  in  relation  to  its  subject  by  any  lan- 
guage. Many  languages,  however,  have  varying  prefixes  or 
suffixes  to  the  verbs,  which  are  supposed  to  be  fragments  of  such 
formal  words. 

Again  talce  the  Latin  sentence  : 

"Oves  nobis  suam  lanam  pi"cbent." 

The  words /a»a77?,,  (wool,)  and  7iobis,  (us,)  respectively  the 
immediate,  and  the  remote  object  of  the  verb  prxbent,  (give,), 
have  no  prepositions  to  indicate  those  relations  ;  nor  is  one  em- 
ployed to  show  the  relation  of  the  adjective  word  suam,  (their,) 
to  its  noun  lanam.  In  the  English  rendering  of  the  passage  : 
Sheep  (oves)  give  their  wool  to  ns,  tis,  the  remote  object  is 
joined  in  relation  to  give,  on  which  it  still  depends,  by  the  prep- 
osition to,  no  prepositions  being- employed  for  the  other  relations, 
any  more  than  in  Latin..  But  in  the  more  idiomatic  rendering, 
.sheep  give  zis  their  ivool,  the  relation  of  the  remote  object,  us, 
to  the  verb,  is  not  expressed  by  a  preposition.  Still  we  are  not 
accustomed  to  refer  t(s  directly  to  the  verb,  but  to  "govern  it  by 
the  preposition  to  understood."  Though  this  may  be  allowable, 
we  should  by  no  means  overlook  its  relation  to  the  verb. 
In  the  Latin  sentence  : 

"Grata  mihi  tua  Epistola  fuit,'' 

Th2/  letter  tvas  agreeable  to  me:  Latin  grammar  makes  mihi 
(me)  depend  upon  grata,  (agreeable,)  a  fact  Ave  must  not  fail 
to  notice  in  English  parsing,  though  we  govern  me  by  to  which 
shows  its  relation  to  agreeable. 

Grammarians  assign  cases  to  nouns,  as  the  modifications  by 
which  their  relations  to  other  words  are  expressed. 

The  infinitive  verb,  in  Latin,  is  joined  to  a  word  in  a  very  simi- 
lar relation  to  that  of  nouns,  and  without  a  preposition.  The 
Greek  infinitive  often  has  a  preposition  to  show  its  relation. 
The  English  infinitive  has,  most  commonly,  the  preposition  to,  the 
German,  with  almost  precise  similarity,  zu.  French,  Italian  and 
Spanish,  as  avcII  as  Hebrew  and  Chaldee,  employ  prepositions 
before  the  infinitive. 

Arc  we,  then,  to  assign  case  to  "the  infinitive?  We  are  not  par- 
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ticular  on  tliis  point,  about  -woich  so  mucli  trepidation  lias  been 
manifested  b}'  certain  parties?  Since  Kunher  has  called  tlio  in- 
finitive, and  most  truly,  tlie  substantive  participial,  and  since 
the  cautious  and  conservative  Dr.  Andrews,  in  the  late  editions 
oE  the  admirable  Latin  Grammar  of  Andrews  &  Stoddard,  has 
treated  it  as  such,  (see  §  §  2G9,  270,)  there  can  be  no  objection 
to  assigning  it  case. 

In  the  sentence,  The  man  is  good,  the  adjective  good  is 
joined  in  relation  to  its  noun  man  by  the  verb  is,  which  is  con- 
sequently a  formal  word,  usually  termed  the  copula. 

All  pronouns  are,  according  to  Kunher,  formal  words,  but  it 
is  very  common  in  text  books  on  grammar  to  parse  the  relative 
pronouns  as  relative  because  tliey  relate  to  the  nouns,  (which 
they  represent.)  Relation  of  substantive  words  is  termed  case, 
as  we  have  observed ;  but  the'^  case  of  a  pronoun  does  not  depend 
at  all  upon  the  noun  for  which  it  stands.  Besides  in  any  sen- 
tence :  The  man  ploughed  the  field  Avhich  he  had  bought,  he  re- 
lates to  jnan  just  as  much  as  which  relates  to  Jield,  and  would 
for  the  same  reason,  be  a  relative  pronoun.  The  truth  is,  which 
is  relative,  because  it  connects  together  the  two  simple  sen- 
tences. This  connecting  power  is  what  characterizes  relative 
pronouns  ;  and  no  such  pronoun  is  correctly  parsed,  till  the  two 
sentences  which  it  connects  are  pointed  out. 


COMMON  SCHOOLS  L^'SECTAEIAN. 

Extract  from  a  Discourse  by  E.  0.  Hatex,  Professor  in  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

"It  was  the  Pilgrims  who  gave  character  and  stability  to  this 
country.  Early  they  were  the  tower  of  strength  ;  and  their  prin- 
ciples and  peculiarities,  like  theu"  descendants,  can  be  traced  in 
every  part  of  America's  domain. 

The  Common  School,  next  to  Christianity,  was  the  sheet- 
anchor  of  their  hope.  Ere  yet  their  log-houses  were  complete, 
the  church  was  built  and  dedicated  to  God,  and  the  humble 
school-house  rose  as  if  by  magic,  for  a  hundi-cd  hands  combined 
to  throw  the  logs  together ;  and  on  the  rough  seat  running  all 
around  the  inside  of  the  house,  were  ranged  the  coarse-clad  ur- 
chins and  damsels,  some  with  their  backs  towards  the  centre  and 
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their  fac3S  towards  tlio  wall,  and  some  listening  to  the  teachings 
ol:  the  master,  who  paced  through  tlie  centre,  proud  as  the  ruler 
oP  an  empire,  though  his  Avages  were  perhaps  a  pound  sterling  a 
month,  and  ho  "hoarded  round."  But  founder  oi'  an  empire  he 
was.  And  but  for  that  same  unpretending  class,  common  school 
teachers,  America  would  not  have  been  a  proud  republic  as  to- 
day ;  l>ut  if  peopled  l^v  white  inhabitants  at  all,  thej  would  have 
been  like  the  serf:  o!:  Hussia,  or  the  peasant  of  Brazil.  Long 
/  ago  the  people  of  these  colonies  were  by  far  the  best  educated 
people  in  the  world  ;  and  long  before  any  nation  of  Europe  had 
begun  to  think  of  educating  the  masses,  you  might  have  walked 
up  and  down  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  New  England — and 
though  every  man  was  obliged  to  carry  a  loaded  musket — though 
they  went  armed  to  church — though  every  outward  influence  was 
toward  barbarism — yet  you  could  not  find  one  single  native  of 
the  soil  that  could  not  read  and  write.  Such  was  the  effect  of 
common  schools.  And  not  the  smallest  honor  have  most  of  our 
great  men  esteemed  it,  (including  some  who  have  sat  in  the  pres- 
idential chair,)  that  in  their  boyhood  they  attended,  and  some 
of  them  in  their  youth  taught,  Common  Schools. 

Could  such  a  nation  become  barbarian  ?  No.  The  fire  of 
intellect  was  kindled  in  every  soul,  and  many  waters  could  not 
quench  it. 

The  wave  of  population  advanced,  and  with  it  common  schools. 
The  preacher,  on  his  saddle-bagged  horse,  came  with  his  well- 
worn  pocket-bible — which  amunition,  like  a  good  warrior,  he 
had  managed  to  keep  dry  as  he  forded  streams — and  opening  it 
and  reading,  he  found  not  an  ignorant,  herthen  people,  but  one 
who  read,  themselves,  and  who  had  already  shown  their  interest 
in  their  children's  welfare,  by  the  establishment  of  a  common 
school.  Thus  was  New  York  settled — thus  Ohio.  And  finally, 
the  enterprising  bands  of  pioneers,  crossing  the  majestic  Erie, 
■entered  the  beautiful  prairie-extended,  forest-bearing,  lake-gem- 
■raed,  biirr-oakcd  Michigan ;  and  as  the  giant  trees  yielded  to 
the  woodman's  axe,  and  the  vapors  of  centuries  began  to  roll 
away,  and  smiling  wheat  and  corn  to  take  the  place  of  the  wild 
flowers  of  the  prairie,  school-houses  and  schools  were  not  for- 
gotten. And  now,  as  the  American  from  the  East  "rides  over 
your  railroads,  or  threads  his  way  through  3^our  villages,  not  only 
is  he  delighted  with  its  splendid  farms,  and  commodious  build- 
ings, and  charming  lakes,  and  all  its  quiet  natural  beauty,  but 
also  with  those  sure  indications  of  intelligence  and  morality — 
Common  School  Houses,  the  colleges  of  the  people,  side  by  side 
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vltli  the  churches  of  the  Most  H'l^h.  The  greatest  honor  of 
Michigan  to-day,  next  to  her  religion,  is  her  common  schools  ! 
Right  glad  am  I  to  find  a  home  in  a  State,  which  need  not  fear 
to  challenge  a  comparison  with  any  sister  State  in  common 
schools. 

And  shall  Michigan  give  them  up  ?  Shall  she  tear  this  crown 
from  her  head  and  trample  it  under  her  feet  ?  Shall  she  denude 
herself  of  her  robe  of  beauty,  claim  affinity  with  European  des- 
potisms, and  plunge  backwards  into  the  Dark  Ages?  Will  she 
now  establish  a  system  that  will  introduce  discord  into  every  neigh- 
borhood, array  man  against  man,  and  child  against  child,  and 
in  the  end  completely  annihilate  State-supported  schools  ?  Shall 
the  tide  of  freedom,  rolling  westward,  the  astonishment  of  the 
nations  and  the  hope  of  the  world,  here  be  checked,  in  this  Pe- 
ninsular State,  and  the  future  historian,  as  with  sad  pathos  he 
chronicles  the  ruin  of  the  United  States,  record,  that  freedom 
received  its  death-blow  in  the  State  of  Michigan  ?  And  shall  the 
name  of  Michigan,  on  this  account,  be  a  hissing  and  a  by-word, 
a.  stench  in  the  nostrils,  and  a  standing  reproach  down  to  the  end 
of  time  ?  Forbid  it,  patriots !  forbid  it,  Christians  !  Your  no- 
ble lakes,  whose  waters  roll  unrestrained  as  the  ocean  waves, 
command  you  to  forbid  it!  Your  beautiful  springs,  gushing  up 
free  and  perennial  from  the  common  mother  earth,  and  offering 
their  bounties  to  all,  command  you  to  forbid  it!  Your  contigu- 
ity to  a  foreign  land  under  another  government,  for  the  sake  of  a 
good  example  to  them,  command  you  to  forbid  it !  And  your 
central  position  in  this  vast  Union,  from  East  to  "VYest,  urges 
upon  you  to  forbid  it ! 

Remember,  your  State  is  not  yet  half  settled.  Millions  of 
your  acres  have  not  yet  felt  the  plough,  or  heard  the  echoes  of 
the  axe.  You  still  have  your  pioneers.  Will  3^ou  deprive  them 
of  the  greatest  State-boon  you  ever  had — common  schools? 
Will  you  for  a  few  votes  nullify  your  greatest  honor,  to  gratify 
a  few  men  urged  on  by  foreign-born  priests,  who  have  no  fami- 
lies of  their  OAvn,  and  are  so  intensely  sectarian  that  they  will 
not  allow  the  children  under  their  tyrannic  control  to  sit  on  the 
same  seats  with  yours,  and  learn  reading,  arithmetic,  geography 
and  grammar?  If  so,  you  arc  unworthy  to  be  freemen;  you 
would  sell  your  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  and  betray 
your  Master  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver  !  No !  No  !  I  have  no 
fear  of  it ;  but  it  is  time  to  be  awake.  There  is  an  enemy  at 
your  doors  ;  and  the  very  pillar  of  your  freedom  is  beginning  to 
fall !    We  urge  you  not  to  war,   but  we   urge   you  to   use  the 
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American  -^voapon — tlio  ballot.  If  you  are  -worthy  of  your  sires, 
and  ot"  the  name  you  bear,  swear,  and  show  it  by  your  deeds, 
that  your  nation's  glory  shall  not  be  destroyed. 

Besides  the  fact  that  common  schools  are  always  possible, 
they  ought  to  bo  prized  by  every  American,  because  they  tend  to 
break  down  sectionalism,  and  produce  that  homogeneity  of:  char- 
acter so  essential  to  safety  in  a  democratic  republic.  We  must 
not  have  sects  and  classes  in  our  free  community,  so  intensely 
hostile  to  each  other,  that  they  cannot  eat  at  the  same  table,  nor 
enter  the  same  house.  At  any  rate,  the  State  must  not  foment 
nor  perpetuate  sectionalism.  It  is  an  omen  full  of  evil,  when 
one  part  of  our  community  is  arrayed  against  another,  and  es- 
pecially when  religious  watchwords  are  heard  in  the  political 
arena  and  at  the  polls. 

What  wc  want  is  not  denominational,  but  tdmerican^  common 
schools.  How  effective  mu-^t  they  be,  to  soften  party  spirit ; 
and,  beginning  with  the  pliable  age  of  childhood,  to  awaken  in 
all  American  citizens  a  spirit  of  union  and  fraternity ! 

Is  it  not  because  they  hate  us,  and  mean  to  hate  us,  and  mean 
to  have  the'r  children  hate  us,  that  a  few  natives  of  other  lands 
will  not  affiliate  with  us,  and  support  those  institutions  wliich 
make  our  country  the  safe  asylum  of  the  oppressed?  If  so,  we 
say  to  thorn.  We  do  not  hate  you.  W^e  receive  you  with  open 
arms.  We  point  you  to  our  institutions — sacred  to  us,  because 
defended  by  the  blood  of  our  fathers — and  we  offer  you  the  same 
common  protection  with  us  ;  but  dai-e  not  to  pull  down  the  tem- 
ple under  whose  shadow  you  rest !  Full  well  we  know  that  many 
adopted  citizens  prize  them  even  as  we  ;  and  we  hope  and  believe, 
that  if  we  are  not  recreant  to  our  trust,  not  an  American  will  be 
found  in  the  twentieth  century,  who  would  presume  to  lift  a 
hand  against  his  country's  unsectarian  common  schools. 

This  institution  is  our  greatest  hope.  Our  nation  is  destined 
yet  to  cover  North  America.  Soon  the  steam-breathing  horse 
will  start  from  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  unwearied  pursue  his 
course,  nor  stop  till,  crossing  rivers,  it  passes  over  the  Mississip- 
pi Valley,  through  the  mountain  range,  and  reaches  the  shore  of 
the  Pacific.  Soon  a  white  population,  advancing  step  by  step, 
will  cover  the  whole  continent.  The  valley  of  the  Oregon  will 
be  vocal  with  business,  and  the  Rocky  Ridge,  even  to  its  sum- 
rait,  will  be  peopled  by  a  hardy  race  of  American  mountaineers. 
On  election  day,  the  telegraph  will  bring  us  the  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple from  all  those  regions — now  an  unbroken  forest,  and  peo- 
pled only  by  such  tribes  as  the  Snakefoot  and  the  Camanche. 
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Lot  US  liope  and  pray  that  these  new  States,  as  they  are  formed, 
shall,  like  us,  have  the  benefit  of  common  schools. 

This  subject  has  indeed  a  religious  phas>e.  It  may  be  asked 
by  some,  Why  do  I  venture  on  such  a  discussion,  in  a  house  of 
"worship,  on  the  Sabbath-day?  If  it  was  a  question  of  political 
parties,  I  would  not  do  it.  It  is  not  such  a  question  of  mere 
policy.  It  cannot  be  made  a  party  question.  It  is  an  Ameri- 
can subject,  and  what  is  more,  it  is  connected  with  religion.  I 
wish  to  give  utterance  to  the  desire  of  Protestantism,  that  the 
Church  be  independent  oE  the  State.  I  wish  to  preach  the  doc- 
trine, that  we,  as  religious  people,  do  not  ask  the  State  to 
educate  our  children  in  religion.  We  will  do  that  ourselves.  We 
do  not  want  Methodist,  or  Protestant  common  schools,  support- 
ed by  taxation  of  the  people  ;  we  should  as  soon  think  of  asldng 
for  a  Methodist  post-office,  or  an  Episcopal  court-house,  or  a 
Presbyterian  road.  We  expect  to  pay  our  highway  tax  in  com- 
mon with  other  people,  and  then  we  expect  the  privilege  of  trav- 
eling on  the  highway  just  like  others  ;  and  we  expect  to  pay  our 
postage,  and  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  post-office  in  common 
with  others.  Just  so  we  expect  to  pay  our  school  tax,  in  com- 
mon with  others,  and  then  we  expect  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of 
common  schools  ;  and  we  demand  that  nothing  shall  be  taught 
in  those  schools  against  any  particular  denomination  ;  and  we  ask 
for  nothing  for  it — we  demand  only  the  principles  of  science, 
such  as  can  be  communicated  to  children  to  fit  them  for  the  du- 
ties of  practical  life.  And  what  we  ask  for  ourselves  we  accord 
to  others.  We  say  to  the  natives  of  every  European  country, 
as  they  settle  with  us.  There  are  our  common  schools,  for  your 
children  as  well  as  ours.  Let  them  sit  together — the  rich  and 
the  poor — and  be  taught  by  the  same  teacher,  in  the  same  class- 
es. We  all  pay  for  them  alike,  and  we  all  enjoy  them.  Reli- 
gion is  not  taught  there,  because  our  Constitution  forbids  the 
preference  of  one  religion  over  another  ;  and  institutions  founded 
by  the  State  cannot  be  sectarian. 

Now  the  religious  aspect  of  the  question  is,  that  the  Church 
must  propagate  its  high  and  holy  doctrines  by  its  own  voluntary 
efl'ort.  This  is  just  as  it  should  be.  When  the  twelve  apostles 
started  on  their  grand  enterprise  of  evangelizing  the  world,  they 
did  not  begin  by  petitioning  the  Roman  Empire  to  establish  their 
religion,  and  support  it  out  of  the  public  treasury.  No  ;  they 
went  to  work  and  looked  to  the  people  for  a  support.  So  it 
should  be  now,  and  so  it  is  in  America.  Christians !  if  you 
wish  to  Christianize  the  world,  you  must  work  for   it — ^you  must 
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contribute  money — you  must  pray — you  must  labor.  God  give 
you  energy,  and  God  give  you  success  ;  but  never,  0  never,  fall 
into  the  mistake,  that  the  State  can  do  this  business  for  you.  It 
cannot  do  it — must  not  do  it.  God  does  not  ask  it  at  their 
hands.  ' 


Thomas  Jefferson,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wythe,  dated  Paris, 
August,  1786,  writes  thus  :  "I  think,  by  far  the  most  important 
bill,  which  the  General  Assembly  o^.  Virginia  had  passed,  is  that 
for  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  people.  No 
other  sure  foundation  can  be  devised  for  the  preservation  of 
freedom  and  happiness.  If  anybody  thinks  that  kings,  nobles, 
or  priests  arc  good  conservators  of  the  public  happiness,  send 
liira  here.  It  is  the  best  school  in  the  universe,  to  cure  him  of 
that  folly.  He  will  see  here,  with  his  own  eyes,  that  these  de- 
scriptions of  men  are  an  abandoned  confederacy  against  the 
happiness  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  omnipotence  of 
their  effect  cannot  be  bettor  proved,  than  in  this  country,  partic- 
ularly where  notwithstanding  the  finest  soil  upon  earth,  the  finest 
climate  under  heaven,  and  a  people  of  the  most  benevolent,  the 
most  gay  and  amiable  character,  of  which  the  human  form  is 
susceptible,  where  such  a  people,  I  say,  surrounded  by  so  many 
blessings  from  nature,  are  loaded  Avith  misery  by  kings,  nobles 
and  priests,  and  by  them  alone.  Preach,  m.y  dear  sir,  a  crusade 
against  ig}iorance,  establish  and  improve  the  law  for  educating 
the  common  people.  Let  our  countrymen  know  that  the  people 
alone  can  protect  us  against  these  evils,  and  that  the  tax  \vhich 
will  be  paid  for  this  purpose,  is  not  more  than  the  thousandth 
part  oi  what  will  be  paid  to  kings,  priests  and  nobles,  who  will 
rise  up  among  us  if  we  leave  the  people  in  ignorance." 


DuGALD  Stewart  says: — "Nothing  has  such  a  tendency  to 
weaken,  not  only  the  powers  of  invention,  but  the  intellectual 
powers  in  general,  as  extensive  reading' without  reflection.  Mere' 
reading  books  oppresses,  enfeebles,  and  is  Avith  many  a  substitute^ 
for  thiukin;:. 
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Written  for  'he  Illinolg  Teacher. 

THE  OLD   SCHOOL-KOOM. 


BY   ARTHUR   A.    CL0YE3. 


Faint  sunset  rays  still  j^leam  on  hill  and  highland. 

Dark  is  the  silent  lea, 
The  silvery  stars  o-er  ocean  tide  a:ul  island. 

Are  shinint^  brilliantly. 

f^'ight's  sable  pall  rests  on  the  waves  of  ocean, 

Falling  witii  deeper  gloom, 
While  o'er  my  heart  there  come  with  deep  emotion,- 

Dreams  of  the  old  school-room. 

I  dream  of  those  who  from  it  have  departed, 

To  enter  it  no  more. 
The  noble  ones,  the  generous  and  true-hearted, 

I  knew  in  days  of  yore. 

Where  are  they  now? — the  silent  night  rejoices, 

Over  the  old  school-room, 
But  still  I  hear  their  old  familiar  voices, 

From  out  the  twilight  gloom. 

Some  are  beyond  old  Ocean's  stormy  billow, 

The  wild  and  raging  deep, 
Some  of  that  happy  band,  beneath  (he  willovv,- 

Rest  in  a  dreamless  sleep. 

Some  in  life's  paths  are  boldly  upward  climbingy 

To  an  immortal  name, 
And  hear  afar  like  grandest  music  chiming. 

The  bugl^-blast  of  Fame^ 

'Neath  the  wild  Northern-Light's  far-streaming  banner, 

One  sails  the  stormy  seas, 
One  left  us  for  a  home  on  the  Savanna, 

'Mid  the  dark  orange-trees. 

The  sweet  old  songs  we  sang  in  days  of  childhood, 
Within  that  old  school-room, 

I  hear  them  now  beneath  tho  solemn  wildwood, 
And  on  the  midnight  gloom. 

Never  again  that  band  shall  meet  unbroken. 

As  in  the  days  of  yore. 
Until  they  meet  where  no  farewells  are  spoken, 

On  the  celestial  shore. 

Dear  old  companions  in  Hie  halls  of  learning  ! 

Ye  gather  round  to-night. 
True  friendship's  light  in  every  eye  is  burning, 

Changeless  and  bright. 

Hov/  have  the  visions  of  our  childhood  faded, 
Our  hopes,  no  more  ihey  bloom, 

The  daik  untrodden  future  sliil  is  shaded, 
We  may  not  pierce  its  gloom. 
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Oh  !  may  we  meet  beyond  Death's  dreary  portal, 

Beyond  the  shores  of  time, 
Where  the  free  spirit  sinless  and  immortal, 

Shall  dwell  in  Heaven's  pure  chme. 
AiHLAND,  Mass.,  March^  1855. 


THE  TEACHER'S  TRUST. 


D.    WILICENS,    JR.,    LOCAL   EDITOR. 


The  Common  Schools  of  our  country  are  a  trust  committed  to 
Teachers,  of  the  utmost  importance. 

Well  might  the  originator  of  our  Declaration  of  Independence 
say,  "that  of  all  the  laws  his  native  state  adopted,  the  one  which 
provided  for  the  support  of  common  schools,  by  direct  tax,  was 
of  the  most  importance,  and  would  tell  more  for  the  pepetuity 
of  freedom  than  all  the  rest."     The  primary  school  may  well 
be  called  the  nursery  of  freedom,  the  cradle  of  liberty.     If  you 
wish  to  enslave  a  nation  throw  around  it  the  dark  mantle  of  igno- 
rance ;  but  the  moment  you  truly  educate  the  masses  of  any  nation, 
that  moment  it  will  break  the  fetters  of  oppression,  and   assert 
its  liberty.*     What  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  him  whose 
name,  ever  dear,  we  are  wont  to  associate  with  the  benefactors 
of  our  revolution.     Lafayette,  after   seeing  his  native   country 
wade  through  fields  of  blood  in  the  struggle  of   her   revolution, 
when  the  clangor  of  arms  had  subsided,  and   France  was  again 
to  select  her  form  of  government,  the  question  being  asked  him, 
if  the  government  of  the  United  States  Avould  be  best  for  France 
to  adopt — although  a  better  patriot  never  lived — with  feelings  of 
deep  regret,  replied,  "France  is  too  ignorant  for  such  a  form  of 
government."     As  much  as  to  say  if  we  wish  to  be  free,  Ave  must 
educate  the  masses.     In  the  United  States,  there  are  over  4,000 
000  of  children  between  the  age  of  four  and  sixteen.     This  im- 
mense number  is  rising  up  in  our  midst,    soon  to  enter  the  ranks 
of  active  manhood,  as  the  leaders,  propagators,  and  defenders 
of  American  freedom.     Where  must  they  receive  the  qualifica- 

•Daniel  Webster,  in  commenting  upon  asentimenl  expressed  by  John  Adams, 
"that  the  education  of  the  poor  is  more  important,  even  to  the  rich  themselves, 
than  all  their  own  riches,"  says:  On  this  great  truth,  indeed,  is  founded  that 
unrivalled,  that  invaluable  political  and  moral  institution,  our  own  blessing;  and 
the  glory  of  our  fathers, — the  New  England  system  of  Free  School*.-'' 


tlons  to  prepare  tliem  to  take  the  places  of  tlieir  fathers  ?  Upon 
whom  must  devolve  the  great  and  important  trust  of  disciplining, 
cultivating,  and  developing  the  minds  of  this  immense  company 
springing  up,  and  preparing  them  to  discharge  the  duties,  and 
fill  the  places  of  responsible  freemen  ?  It  is  to  the  teacher,  and 
almost  to  him  alone,  that  wo  look  for  a  response  to  this  noble 
and  praiseworthy  undertaking.  Here  is  a  work,  vast  in  its  mag- 
nitude, transcendent  in  its  object,  and  glorious  in  its  results, 
committed  to  the  faithful  teacher.  When  in  connection  with  this 
we  take  into  consideration  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  emi- 
grants that  are  swarming  into  the  wide  spread  vallies  and  beauti- 
ful prairies  of  the  far  West  ;  and  that  they  come  to  us  ignorant 
of  our  free  institutions,  the  most,  unable  to  read  and  wTite,  who, 
that  loves  his  country,  and  feels  a  spark  of  patriotism  coursing 
in  his  veins,  who,  that  feels  the  balancing  position  our  nation, 
at  the  present  time,  hold.?  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  either 
to  plant  the  standard  of  liberty,  and  the  cross  firmly  upon  the 
last  redoubt  of  despotism,  where  the  star-spangled  banner,  the 
emblem  of  freedom,  of  thought,  and  religion,  shall  wave  trium- 
phantly over  the  last  feeble  pulse  of  tyranny ;  or  to  see  it  sink 
beneath  the  rolling  billows  of  commotion,  crushed  under  the  cruel 
Bway  of  kings  and  tyrants,  to  be  reared  no  more  forever;  who, 
we  say,  that  would  see  oiu'  free  institutions  perpetuated,  and 
America  happy,  cannot  see  the  accumulating  responsibilities  and 
trusts  which  are  rolling  upon  us  ?  Here  is  a  work  of  iramcnso 
magnitude  for  the  teacher.  The  question  arises,  how  are  teach- 
ers to  be  thoroughly  qualified  for  this  great  work  ?  No  state  is 
more  favorably  located  and  beautifully  situated  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  end  than  our  own.  Planted  in  the  great  valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  covered  with  wide  spread  and  rolling  prairies, 
which  are  fanned  by  the  soothing  breezes  of  every  clime,  decked 
with  flowers  ol:  the  most  lovely  hue,  specked  with  verdant  and 
prolific  groves,  which  appear  in  the  distance,  like  so  many  fairy 
island?  upon  the  blue  expanse  of  ocean ;  a  soil  unequalled  in  its 
depth  and  the  richness  of  its  component  parts  ;  a  climate  healthy 
and  salubrious  ;  and  already  brought  by  the  iron  horse,  with  the 
Bpeed  of  the  bird,  in  close  proximity  with  the  xVtlantic  on  the 
East,  and  the  Father  of  Waters  on  the  West,  with  the  Lakes  on 
the  North,  and  soon  will  be  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the 
South  ;  it  IS  unsurpassed. 

Ap  ft  means  to  enable  us  to  accomplish  this  inestimable  object, 
we  pee  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  Normal  School.  Already  wd 
kave  Colleges  and  Seminaries,  which  under  the  direction  of  qual- 
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iBed,  efficient,  and  faith luI  faculties,  and  the  patronage  o''  the 
people,  are  sending  forth  many  well  prepared  for  this  calling. 
iBat  these  schools  cannot  take  the  place  of  a  Normal  School. 
Teachers  want  a  home  of  their  own,  where  they  can  go  and  not 
only  be  instructed  in  the  various  sciences  they  may  be  called  upon 
to  teach,  but  aho  in  the  art  of  teaching.  No  state  in  the  Union 
is  so  well  adapted  to  Agnculture  as  Illinois.  As  teachers  we 
must  labor  with  this  fact  in  view.  Our  instructions  should  be 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  those  we  instruct.  The  principles  of 
Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Physiology  should  be  familiar  to 
every  teacher,  and  be  thoroughly  enstamped  upon  the  mind  of 
every  pupil.  If  the  interest  of  any  class  of  people  should  liave 
the  most  of  our  attention  as  teachers,  it  is  the  farmer.  The  idea 
t'lat  Chemistry  and  Physiology  are  too  intricate  to  be  introduced 
into  the  common  school,  should  be  discarded.  The  farmer  has 
too  long  been  deprived  of  all  that  is  beautiful  and  scientific  in 
his  pursuit.  The  rich  and  golden  beams  of  light,  which  should 
break  upon  every  step  he  takes  upon  his  fai'm,  have  been  too 
long  shut  up  in  the  Laboratories  of  our  institutions.  The  prin- 
ciples of  these  sciences  are  almost  as  indispensable  to  the  agri- 
culturalist, as  the  beams  of  the  king  of  day.  The  Normal 
School  with  a  good  Laboratory  and  qualified  instructors  in  this 
respect,  is  much  needed.  We  are  aware  that  these  sciences  are 
taught  in  our  C3llog33,  and  the  most  of  our  Seminaries  ;  yet, 
comparatively,  how  few  are  the  teachei"3  that  attend  these  insti- 
tutions, and  become  familiar  with  these  studies.  Let  the  Legis- 
lature give  us  a  Normal  School,  and  a  laiv  making  it  incumbent 
upon  every  teacher  to  become  versed  in  these  sciences,  and 
how  glorious  will  be  the  result?  Illinois,  in  a  few  years,  would 
be  the  brightest  star  in  the  constellation  of  our  nation's  galaxy. 
Fill  our  schools  with  teachers,  who  by  thorough  discipline  have 
learned  to  think  themselves,  and  they  will  train  up  a  generation 
of  thinkers,  and  scholars,  that  will  gather  around  the  temple  of 
freedom,  swell  its  turrets  into  the  heavens,  far  above  every  tem- 
pest, and  the  sword  of  divine  justice  will  rest  forever  on  its  sum- 
mit. 

As  teachers  having  been  cradled  in  the  lap  of  democracy,  and 
reared  in  the  school  of  equality,  we  acknoAvkdgo  no  superior, 
and  we  detest  the  poAver  of  tyrants.  Having  been  led  by  our 
parents  to  bow  at  the  shrine  of  the  altars  of  truth,  and  to  min-  . 
gle  in  the  temples  of  science,  we  early  imbibe  the  principles  of 
our  free  and  sacred  institutions.  13ut  we  have  gloomily  to  re- 
ject that  the  hand  which  so  kindly  led  us  to  those  altars,  will 
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soon  be  removed,  and  the  voices  to  -which  we  have  listened  in 
those  halls  oE  science,  will  soon  be  hushed  in  silence,  to  be  heard 
no  more  forever.  Star  after  star  is  falling,  and  our  fathers, 
the  pioneers  of  our  calling,  have  been,  and  all  will  soon  be, 
numbered  among  those  that  were.  Those  silvery  locks  and 
wrinkled  brows  that  have  faced  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day, 
are  fast  fading  for  the  tomb.  Shall  we  step  forth  upon  the  great 
theatre  of  human  action,  assume  their  responsibilities,  bear  their 
burdens,  and  consummate  the  Avork  they  have  commenced? 
Shall  we,  enrobed  in  the  pure  and  spotless  habiliments  of  unsul- 
lied virtue,  like  the  sun  from  behind  the  retiring  clouds,  radiate 
the  exhilarating  beams  of  liberty,  which  they  have  purchased, 
upon  the  ignorant?  Are  not  the  eyes  of  seven  hundred  millions 
ol  the  human  race  turned  with  deep  anxiety  upon  our  free  insti- 
tutions, expecting  soon  to  hear  the  death  knell  of:  liberty,  and 
see  the  grave  of  departed  freedom ?  Shall  we  not  defeat  their 
expectations,  and  show  to  the  world  that  liberty  fanned  by  the 
light  of  revelation  is  the  famed  philosopher's  stone  for  which 
their  heroes  and  sages  fought,  and  their  muse's  celebrated  in 
song?  When  the  philosopher  of  the  east  foresaw  the  beauty 
and  excellency  of  this  western  country,  cities  rising  up  in  the 
midst  of  desolation,  and  the  flowers  oi:  the  garden  blooming  in 
their  solitary  places,  beautiful  and  delightful  was  the  scene  be- 
fore him.  But  a  brighter  view  than  ever  dawned  upon  the  mind 
oi^  the  distinguished  navigator  looms  up  before  our  ravished 
sight. 

A  few  centuries  ago  America  lived  only  in  the  imagination  of 
the  wild  and  roving  adventurer.  A  dense  moral  and  intellectual 
darkness  rested  upon  the  entire  continent.  But  the  Sovereign  Ar- 
biter of  nations,  far  back  in  the  councils  of  eternity,  had  deter- 
mined that  a  higher  destiny  awaited  our  beloved  country.  Here  was 
determined  to  be  the  ffreat  arena  of  action  where  mind  so  long 
grapplmg  with  the  philosophical  dogmas  of  the  dark  ages,  stamp- 
ed with  the  beautiful  and  lovely  image  of  its  Originator,  should 
hurst  its  cruel  fetters,  claim,  its  true  position,  and  assert  its 
high  prerogative.  Has  this  declaration  been  verified?  Hero, 
where  once  the  wild  and  untutored  savage  roamed  in  pursuit  of 
game,  and  the  smoke  of  human  sacrifices  curled  around  his  wig- 
wam, and  arose  to  appease  the  anger  of  his  gods,  now  beauti- 
ful cities  with  their  thousand  spires  glistening  in  the  sun-beams 
grace  our  hills  and  vallics,  and  the  voices  of  thirty  millions  fill 
the  heavens  with  their  praises.  Here,  where  once  the  marks  oF 
civilization  were  unknown,  now  a  thousand  stea.mers  ply  upon 
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the  silvery  bosom  of  our  lakes  and  rivers  ;  cars  -wltli  unequaled 
flight  speed  their  winding  way  from  one  end  of  our  country  to 
the  other  ;  and  by  the  telegraph  we  arc  permitted  to  peruse  the 
speeches  of  our  distinguished  orators,  almost  before  they  are 
pronounced  in  our  legislative  halls.  Here  where  once  was  the 
home  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  now  primary  schools,  sem- 
inaries, colleges,  and  universities  arc  located,  offering  facilities 
unsurpassed  in  the  world. 

Fellow  teachers^  these  are  some  of  the  /r«.9/5''committed  to 
our  charge. 

Shall  Ave  show  ourselves  worthy  of  the  descendants  of  thoso 
from  whom  we  have  received  these  legacies.  Shallgi'our  free  in- 
stitutions, founded  by  the  wisest  and  most  intelligent  that  ever 
graced  the  catalogue  of,. nations,  be  preserved  inviolate?  Shall 
our  internal  improvements  accumulating  wealth  and  affording 
peace  and  prosperity  to  our  country  be  ^progressive?  Shall  we 
impart  to  the  thronging  multitudes  of  emigrants  that  are  pouring 
into  the  sunny  and  golden  regions  of  the  west,  the  pure  and 
glorious  principles  of  our  democracy  ?  Finally,  shall  we,  con- 
sidering our  battle-field  the  world,  launch  forth  upon  the  great 
drama  of  life,  and  under  the  approving  smiles  of  an  all-wise 
Creator,  aid  in  ushering  in  the  millcnium  dawn  ? 

In  the  language  of  another:  "The  generations  of  the  past 
and  generations  to  come,  hold  us  responsible  for  these  sacred 
trusts."  The  silent  admonitions  of  the  distinguished  dead,  the 
momentous  interest  of  the  living,  and  the  destiny  of  the  count- 
less millions  springing  from  the  deep  bosom  of  the  future,  urge 
us  to  be  faithful  and  true  to  the  work  assigned  for  our  accom- 
plishment. Let  us  then  cherish  the  virtues  and  principles  of  our 
fathers,  assume  their  responsibilities  ;  and  bear  their  burdens 
cheerfully,  and  He  who  is  the  perfection  of  all  teaching,  and  the 
rewarder  of  all  those  that  teach  faithfully,  will  more  than  recom- 
pense us  when  the  nations  of  this  earth  shall  be  swept  away  in 
the  final  consummation  of  all  things. 
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AN  ACT  To  incorporate  the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Institute. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, represented  in  the  General  Assembly,  That  W.  II.  Powell, 
C.  E.  Hovey,  D.  Wilkins,  jr.,  Onslow  Peters,  A.  W.  Estabrook, 
Newton  Bateman,  S.  Wright,  G.  W.  Minier,  W.  F.  M.  Arny, 
and  such  other  persons  as  are,  or  hereafter  may  become  mem- 
bers of  the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Institute,  are  hereby  consti- 
tuted and  created  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  by  the  name  and 
description  of  the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Institute,  and  by  that 
name  shall  have  power  to  sue  and  be  sued,  plead  and  be  implead- 
ed, defend  and  be  defended,  in  all  courts  of  law  or  equity  in  this 
State,  and  they  shall  have  a  common  seal,  which  they  may  alter 
and  break  at  pleasure. 

Sec.  2.  The  said  association  hereby  created  shall  have  power 
to  take  and  hold  real  estate,  or  other  property,  to  the  value  of 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 

Sec.  3.  The  said  Institute  shall  have  power  to  elect  such  offi- 
cers as  may  be  necessary  to  the  well  ordering  of  the  same,  and 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  the  same,  which  objects  are 
the  promotion  of  the  general  interests  of  common  schools  in  the 
State  of  Illinois,  and  to  qualify  young  men  engaged  in  teaching  in 
said  schools,  to  discharge  honorably  and  usefully  the  various  du- 
ties of  their  profession. 

Sec.  4.  The  corporate  powers  hereby  conferred  shall  be  such 
only  as  shall  be  essential  or  useful  in  the  attainment  of  the  ob- 
ject hereinbefore  specified,  and  such  as  are  usually  conferred  on 
bodies  corporate. 

Sec.  5.  A  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  Institute  shall  be 
held  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  on  the  twenty- sixth  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 1855,  and  forever  thereafter  annually  at  such  times  and 
places  as  said  Institute  at  its  annual  meetings  shall  determine. 

Sec.  6.  The  said  Institute  shall  have  power  to  pass  such  by- 
laws as  will  in  its  judgment  best  promote  the  objects  aforesaid, 
not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  or  constitution  of  this  State. 

G.  KOERNER, 
Speaker  of  the  Senate. 
THOS.  J.  TURNER, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Approved  Feb.  14th,  1855.  J.  A.  MATTESON. 
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Prof.  D.  WILKINS,  Jr.,  )r  j. 

W.  F.  M.  All. NY,  I  ^^°^^^  Editors 


Wo  commence  with  this  number  the  publication  oO  the  School 
Law  as  passed  by  the  hist  Le<]:islature.  We  regret  that  it  occu- 
pies so  many  pages  of:  the  "Teacher,"  yet  wo  feel  that  every 
teacher  shoiiM  have  access  to,  and  become  familiar  with  it.  It 
necessarily  crowd?  out  other  matter  which  we  would  like  to  pub- 
lish in  this  number. 

All  former  school  laws  having  been  abolished ;  by  inserting  it 
in  the  "Teacher,"  we  may  all  know  and  judge  for  ourselves  of 
its  utility  and  adaptation  to  promote  the  cause  of  education 
in  our  Common  Schools. 

The  Michigan  Legislature  at  its  last  session  passed  the  follow- 
ing acts: 

An  act  by  which  two  copies  of  the  Michigan  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation are  sent  to  each  township.  One  copy  monthly  by  mail,  and 
the  other  in  a  bound  volume,  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

An  act  by  which  Webster's  Unabridged  Quarto  Dictionary  is 
put  into  every  public  school  in  the  State. 

An  act  by  which  the  State  Teachers'  Association  or  County 
Associations  may  be  incorporated ;  and 

An  act  by  which  ,f  1,800  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Super- 
intendent to  expend  for  the  Teachers'  Institutes. 

It  is  highly  gratifying  to  us  to  see  the  interest  that  Michigan, 

ir  former  field  of  labor,  is  taking  in  the  cause   of  education. 

The  appropriation  of  funds  for  the  support  of  the  Michigan 
Journal  of  Education,  and  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  Teach- 
ers' Institutes  throughout  the  State,  is  worthy  of  the  highest 
commendation  of  every  friend  of  education.  Will  not  our  Leg- 
islature show,  at  its  next  session,  as  much  interest  in  behalf  of 
the  Prairie  State  ? 

Wo  welcome,  with  m.uch  pleasure,  the  Michigan  Journal  of 
Education  to  our  table  of  exchanges.  May  its  editor  long  livo 
to  plead  the  cause  of  the  teacher,  and  spread  the  light  of  know- 
ledge in  the  Peninsular  State. 

Thanks  to  Prof.  Charles  Davies  for  a  copy  of  his  new  Arith- 
metic. AVe  have  not  had  time  to  give  it  a  careful  perusal.  This 
is  the  work  recommended  by  our  Superintendent,  and  phould 
receive  a  careful  and  thorough  examination  by  every  teacher. 
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OP  JUDailEXTS  AND  EXECUTIONS  AGAINST  BOARDS  OF  TRUSTEES 
OR  SCHOOL  DIRECTORS. 

§  46.  IE  judgment  shall  be  obtained  against  any  township 
board  ot'  trustees  or  school  directors,  the  party  entitled  to  the 
benefit  o£  such  judgment  may  have  execution  therefor,  as  fol- 
lows, to  wit :  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  court  in  which  such  judg- 
ment shall  bo  obtained,  or  to  which  such  judgment  shall  be 
removed,  by  transcript  or  appeal  from  a  justice  of  the  peace,  or 
other  court,  to  issue  thence  a  writ,  commanding  the  directors, 
trustees  and  treasurer  of  such  township  to  cause  the  amount 
thereoL",  with  interest  and  costs,  to  be  paid  to  the  party  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  said  judgment,  out  of  any  moneys,  unappropri- 
ated, of  said  township  ;  or  if  there  be  no  such  moneys,  out  of 
first  moneys  applicable  to  the  payment  of  the  kind  of  services  or 
indebtedness  for  which  such  judgment  shall  be  obtained,  as  pro- 
vided in  section  sixty-five  of  tliis  act,  which  shall  be  received  for 
the  use  of  such  township  ;  and  to  enforce  obedience  to  such  writ 
by  attachment,  or  by  mandamus,  requiring  such  board  to  levy 
a  tax  for  the  payment  of  said  judgment;  and  all  legal  procd.ss 
as  well  as  writs  to  enforce  payments  of  a  judgment,  shall  b'j 
served  either  on  the  president,  or  clerk  of  the  board. 

EXAMINATION   AND    QUALIFICATION   OF   TEACHERS. 

§  47.  The  school  commissioner   phall.  either  byhiraseli".  or 
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any  person  or  persons,  wliora  he  shall  appoint,  examine  such- 
person  or  persons  proposing  to  teach  a  common  school  in  the 
county,  in  relation  to  his  or  her  qualification  to  teach  orthogra- 
phy, reading  in  English,  penmanship,  arithmetic,  English  gram- 
mar, modern  geography,  and  the  history  ol'  the  United  States  ; 
and  if  he  or  they  shall  be  satisfied  that  such  person  sustains  a 
good  moral  character,  and  is  qualified  properly  to  teach  all  the 
aforesaid  branches,  he  or  they  shall  give  such  person  a  certificate 
of  qualification  ;  which  certificate  shall  bo  good  and  valid  in  said 
county  for  two  years  from  the  date  thereof,  and  said  certificate 
may  bo  renewed,  at  its  expiration,  by  endorsement  thereon  by 
the  said  commissioner,  or  examiners.  The  said  certificate  to  the 
t«achcr  mo,y  be  in  the  foEowing  form,  viz  : 

Illinois , 18 — 

The  undersigned  having  examined ,  and  being  satis- 
fied that sustains  a  good  moral   character,  hereby  certify 

that is  qualiBed  properly  to  teach  the  following  branches, 

viz  :  orthography,  reading  in  English,  penmanship,  arithmetic, 
English  grammar,  modern  geography,  and  the  history  of  the 
United  States  ;  which  certificate  is  good  and  valid  in  said  county 
for  two  years  from  the  date  hereof,  renewable  at  the  option  of 
the  school  commissioner  or  of  any  two  members  of  the  board  of 
examiners,  by  his  or  their  endorsement  thereon. 
Given  under hand,  at  the  date  aforesaid. 

A B ,   School  Commissioner, 

C D , 

E F , 


Examiners. 


JP'rovid'ed,  that  each  and  every  school,  or  schools,  of  whatever 
grade,  established  or  authorized  to  be  established  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  shall  be  a  school  or  schools  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching  various  branches  of  an  English  education  ;  and  no 
part  of  the  common  school  fund,  township  fund,  or  of  any  other 
.school  fund,  shall  be  paid  out  or  appropriated  for  the  establish- 
ing, conducting,  or  the  supporting  in  any  manner  of  any  other 
character  or  class  of  school  or  schools,  as  aforesaid  designated  : 
Provided,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  the  teach- 
ing a  foreign  language  in  a  common  school  as  aforesaid. 

§  48.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  school  commissioner  to  fix 
upon  the  time  of  holding  meetings  for  the  examination  of  teach- 
ers, in  such  places  in  their  respective  counties,  as  will  in  their 
opinion  best  accommodate  the  greatest  number  of  candidates  for 
examination  ;  notice  of  all  such  meetings  having  been  published 
ill  £om?  newspaper  of  general  circulation  ;  and  all  teachers  who- 
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'do  not  attend  at  tho  appointed  time  for  said   examination,  shall 
pay  to  the  school  commissioner,  one  dollar  for  their  certificate. 

TEACHERS TIIEIR   DUTIES. 

§  49.  No  teacher  shall  be  entitled  to  any  portion  of  the  com- 
mon school  or  township  fund,  or  other  public  fund,  or  be  em- 
ployed to  teach  any  school  under  the  control  of  any  boai-d  of 
education  of  any  township  in  this  state,  who  shall  not,  before 
his  employment,  exhibit  to  said  board,  or  to  a  committee  of  said 
board,  a  certificate  of  qualification  obtained  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act ;  nor  shall  any  teacher  be  paid  any  portion  of  the 
school  or  public  fund  aforesaid,  unless  he  shall  have  kept  and' 
furnished  schedules  as  herein  directed. 

§  50.  Teachers  shall  make  schedules  of  the  names  of  all  schol- 
ars under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  attending  their  schools,  in  the 
form  prescibed  by  this  act ;  and  when  scholars  reside  in  two  or 
more  districts,  townships,  or  counties,  separate  schedules  shall 
be  kept  for  each  district,  township,  or  county  ;  and  the  absence 
or  presence  of  every  scholar  shall  be  set  down  under  the  proper 
date,  and  opposite  the  name,  on  every  day  that  the  school  is  open  ; 
and  the  absence  of  a  scholar  shall  be  s'gnified  by  a. blank — the 
presence  by  a  mark.  The  schedule  to  be  made  and  returned  by 
the  teacher  shall  be,  as  near  as  circumstances  will  permit,  in  the 
following  form,  viz  : 


SCHEDULE  of  a  Common  School,  kept  hy  A  B,  af- 


-,in  district  nwnhcr- 
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And  said  teacher  shall  add  up  and  set  do-\vn  tlie  whole  number 
of  days'  attendance  of  each  scholar,  and  add  up  said  whole  num- 
bers, and  make  out  the  grand  total  number  of  days'  attendance, 
as  in  the  form  above  prescribed,  and  shall  attach  thereto  his  cer- 
tificate, which  shall  be  in  the  following  form,  viz  ; 

I  certify  that  the  foregoing  schedule  of  scholars  attending  my 
school,  ;is  therein  named,  and  residing  as  specified  in  said  sched- 
ule, to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  is  correct ;  and  that 
it  was  a  school  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  various  branches  of 
an  English  cducatian. 

A    B,   Teacher. 

Teachers  shall  also  include  in  said  schedule,  or  furnish  a  sep- 
arate report,  containing  the  name  of  each  scholar,  and  the  name 
of  each  book  used  by  each  scholar,  and  the  year  in  which  each 
book  was  purchased :  Provided^  said  schedule  shall  not  include 
any  book  reported  in  a  former  schedule.  When  the  teacher  shall 
have  completed  his  or  her  schedule  or  schedules,  as  above  requir- 
ed, he  or  she  shall  deliver  it  to  some  one  of  the  directors,  or  to 
a  committee  of  at  least  two  members  of  said  board  appointed  for 
the  purpose  ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  director,  in  con- 
Jiection  with  some  other  director  of  the  board,  or  of  said  com- 
jnittee,  to  carefully  examine  such  schedule  or  schedules,  and  after 
correcting  all  errors,  and  if  they  shall  find  such  schedule  to  have 
been  kept  according  to  law,  they  shall  certify  to  the  same,  as 
near  as  practicable,  in  the  following  form,  viz  : 

State  of  Illinois,  } 
Count  1/       ^ 

We,  the  undersigned,  directors  of  the  board  of  education  in 
township  number ,  range  number ,  in  the  county  afore- 
said, certify  that  we  have  examined  the  foregoing  schedule,  and 
find  the  same  to  be  correct,  and  that  the  school  was  conducted 
according  to  law.     That  there  is  now  due  saidC  D,  teacher,  as 

per  contract,  the  sum  of dollars  and cents,  and  that  the 

said  teacher  has  a  legal  certificate  of  good  moral  character  and 
of  qualification  to  teach  a  common  school,  (or  of  such  a  grade 
as  the  case  may  be.) 

Witness  our  hands,  this day  of ,  A.  D.  185-. 

A  B  ) 

/-,  -q'  >  Directors  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
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Which  schedule  or  schedules,  certified  as  aforesaid,  by  at  least 
two  directors  of  the  board  ol:  education,  shall  be  filed  by  said 
directors  with  tlie  township  treasurer  ;  and  until  such  schedule  and 
report,  as  aforesaid,  shall  have  been  filed  as  aforesaid,  it  shall 
not  be  lawful  for  said  treasurer  to  pay  said  teacher,  or  for  the 
board  of  education,  or  any  two  members  thereof,  to  draw  an  or- 
der in  favor  of  said  teacher,  as  provided  in  section  seventy  hereof. 

§  51.  School  directors  shall  certify  no  schedule  that  reaches 
back  to  a  time  more  than  six  months  from  the  time  fixed  by  law 
for  the  regular  return  and  presentation  of  schedules  to  the  school 
directors.  Schedules  made  and  certified  as  aforesaid  shall;  at 
least  two  days  before  the  first  Saturday  of  April  and  October, 
be  delivered  by  the  directors  to  the  toAvnship  treasurer. 

TGWXSIIIP    TREASURER — HIS    DUTIES. 

§  52.  The  township  treasurer  appointed  by  the  board  of  trus- 
tees, as  provided  in  section  thirty-four  of  this  act,  shall,  before 
entering  upon  his  duties,  execute  a  bond,  with  two  or  more  free- 
holders, who  shall  not  be  members  of  the  board  of  education,  as 
securities,  payable  to  the  board  of  the  township  for  which  he  is 
appointed  treasurer,  with  a  sufficient  penalty  to  cover  all  liabili- 
ties which  may  be  incurred,  conditioned  faithfully  to  perform  all 

the  duties  of  township  treasurer,  in  township ,  range , 

30unty,  according  to  law.     The  security  shall  be  approv- 


ed by  at  least  a  majority  of  the  board  of  education,  and  shall  be 
delivered  by  one  of  the  directors  to  the  school  commissioner  of 
the  proper  county.  And  in  all  cases  where  such  treasurer  afore- 
said is  to  have  the  custody  of  all  bonds,  notes,  mortgages,  mon- 
eys and  efi"ects  denominated  principal,  and  belonging  to  the 
township  for  which  he  is  appointed  treasurer,  the  penalty  of  said 
treasurer's  bond  shall  be  twice  the  amount  of  said  bonds,  notes, 
mortgages,  moneys  and  effects.  And  every  township  treasurer 
appointed  subsequent  to  the  first,  as  herein  provided,  shall  exe- 
cute bond,  with  security,  as  is  required  of  the  first  treasurer. 

§  53.  The  bond  required  in  the  foregoing   section  shall  be  in 
the  following  form,  viz  ; 

State  of  Illinois,  ) 

>  ss 
comity,      ^ 

Know  all  men  by  these   presents,  that  wc,  A  B,  C  D  and  E 

r,  are  held  and  firmly  bound,  jointly  and  severally,  unto  the 

board  of ,  in  said  county,  in  the   penal   sum  of 
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dollars,  for  the  payment  of  wliicli  we  bind  ourselves,  our  heirs, 
executors  and  administrators  firmly  by  these  presents.  In  wit- 
ness whereof,  wo  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  and  seals  this 

day  ot* ,  A.  D.  18—. 

The  condition  of:  the  above  obligation  is  such,  that  it*  the  above 

boundcn  A  B,  township  trensuror  of  township ,  range , 

in  the  county  aforesaid,  shall  faithfully  discharge  all  the  duties 
of  said  office  according  to  tho  laws  which  now  are  or  may  here- 
after be  in  force,  and  shall  deliver  to  his  successor  in  office  all 
moneys,  books,  papers,  securities  and  property  in  his  hands  as 
such  township  treasurer,  then  this  obligation  to  be  void,  other- 
wise to  remain  in  full  force  and  virtue. 

A B ,    [seal.] 

C D ,     [SEAL.] 

E F ,     [SEAL,] 

Approved  and  accepted  by  G  H,   )  r^.      ,  />  j?     r>       j 

^^  ^  T   T      (  Directors  of  tke  Board 

Tr  T     i  of  Bducation. 

K  L,   )  -^ 

§  54.  Every  township  treasurer  shall  provide  himself  with  two 
well  bound  books,  the  one  to  be  called  a  cash  book,  and  the  oth- 
er a  loan  book.  Ho  shall  charge  himself  in  the  cash  book  with 
all  moneys  received,  stating  tho  charge,  when,  from  whom  and 
on  what  account  received;  and  credit  himself  with  all  moneys 
paid  or  loaned,  the  amount  loaned,  the  date  of  the  loan,  the  rate 
of  interest,  the  time  when  payable,  the  name  of  the  securities, 
or  if  real  estate  be  taken,  a  description  of  the  same.  lie  shall 
also  enter  in  separate  accounts  moneys  received  and  moneys  paid 
out,  charging  the  first  to  debit  account,  and  crediting  the  latter 
as  follows,  to  wit :  1st.  The  principal  of  the  township  fund, 
when  paid  in,  and  when  paid  out.  2d.  The  interest  of  the 
township  fund,  when  received,  and  when  paid  out.  3d.  The 
common  school  fund  and  other  funds,  when  received  from  the 
school  commissioner,  and  when  paid  out.  4th.  The  taxes  re- 
ceived from  the  county  collector,  distinguishing  between  that  for 
general  school  purposes  and  that  levied  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
longing schools,  as  provided  in  section  seventy-five  of  this  act. 
5th.  Donations  received.  6th.  Moneys  coming  from  all  oth- 
er sources  ;  and  in  all  cases  entering  the  date  when  received  and 
when  paid  out ;  and  he  shall  also  arrange  and  keep  his  books  and 
accounts  in  such  other  manner  as  may  be  directed  by  the  state 
or  county  superintendent,  or  the  board  of  trustees.  He-  shall 
adso  provide  a  book,  to  bo  called  a  journal,  in  which  he  shall  re- 
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cord  fully  and  at  lengtli  the  acts  and  proceedings  of  the  board, 
their  orders,  by-laws  and  resolutions  ;  which  book  shall  be  at  all 
times  subject  to  the  inspection  of  said  board,  or  other  persons 
authorised  by  this  act,  or  of  any  committee  appointed  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  township  to  examine  the  same.  And  he  shall 
also  provide  a  book  to  be  called  a  record,  in  which  he  shall  enter 
a  brief  description  of  all  notes  or  bonds  belonging  to  the  town- 
ship, and  upon  the  opposite  page  he  shall  note  down  when  paid, 
or  any  remarks  to  show  where  or  in  what  condition  it  is,  as  in 
the  following  form,  yiz  : 


Makers' 
linines. 


A  B.  C  D, 

E  F. 


Date  of  nolo. 


January  1, 
1869. 


When   due. 


January  1, 
1845. 


Amount 


$90  00 


E,emarks. 


January  G,  '48,  handed 
to  I  J,  esq.,  for  collection, 
(or  January  0,  '47,  paid.) 


§  55.  The  township  treasurer  shall  loan,  upon  the  following 
conditions,  all  moneys  which  shall  come  to  their  hands  by  virtue 
of  their  office,  except  such  as  may  be  subject  to  distribution  ac- 
cording to  section hereoL     The  rate  of  interest  shall  be 

ten  per  centum  per  annum,  payable  half  yearly  in  advance.  The 
time  for  which  loans  shall  be  made  shall  not  be  less  than  six 
months,  nor  more  than  five  years.  For  all  sums  not  exceeding 
one  hundred  dollars,  loaned  for  not  more  than  one  year,  two 
responsible  securities  shall  be  given ;  for  all  sums  over  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  for  all  loans  for  more  than  one  year,  security 
shall  be  given  by  mortgage  on  real  estate,  unencumbered,  in 
value  double  the  amount  loaned,  Avith  a  condition  that  in  case 
additional  security  shall  at  any  time  be  required,  the  same  shall 
be  given  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  board  of  trustees  for  the  time 
being.  Notes,  bonds,  mortgages  and  other  securities  taken  for 
money  or  other  property,  due  or  to  become  due  to  the  board  of 
trustees  for  the  township,  shall  be  payable  to  the  said  board  by 
their  corporate  name  ;  and  in  such  name  suits,  actions  and  com- 
plaints, and  every  description  of  legal  proceedings,  may  be  had 
for  the  recovery  of  money,  the  breach  of  contracts,  and  for  eve- 
ry legal  liability  which  may  at  any  time  arise  or  exist,  or  upon 
which  a  right  ol:  action  shall  accrue  to  the  use  of  this  corpora- 
tion ;  Provided,  however,  that  notes,  bonds,  mortgages  and 
other  securities  in  which  the  name  of  the  school  commissioner, 
or  of  the  trustees  of  schools,  are  inserted,  shall  be  valid  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  ;  and  suit  shall  be  brought  in  the  name  of 
the  board  of  trustees  as  aforesaid.  The  wife  of  the  mortgagor 
(if  he  has  one)  shall  join  in  tho   mortgage   given  to  secure  the 
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pavment  of  money  loaned  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act. 

§  53.  Mortgages  to  secure  the  payment  of  money  loaned  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  act,  may  be  in  the  following  form,  viz  i 

I,  A  B,  of  the   county  of ,  and   state  of ,  do 

hereby  grant,  convey  and  transfer  to  the  board  of  trustees  of 

township ,  range ,  in  the  county  of ,  and  state 

of  Illinois,  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  said  township,  the 
following  described  real  estate,  to  wit ;  (Here  insert  the  prem- 
ises. )  Which  real  estate  I  declare  to  be  in  mortgage  for  the 
payment  of  % loaned  to  me,  and  for  the  payment  of  all  in- 
terest that   may   accrue   thereon,  to  he  computed  at  the  rate  of 

per  cent,  per  annum  until  paid.     And  I  hereby  covenant  to 

pay  the  said  sum  of  money  in years  from  the  date  here- 
of, and  to  pay  interest  on  the  same  at  the  rate  aforesaid,  half 
yearly  in  advance.  I  further  covenant  that  I  have  a  good  and 
valid  title  to  said  estate,  and  that  the  same  is  free  from  all  in- 
cumbrance ;  and  that  I  will  pay  all  taxes  and  assessments  which 
may  be  levied  on  said  estate  ;  and  that  I  will  give  any  additional 
security  that  may  at  any  time  be  required  by  said  board  of  edu- 
cation ;  and  if  said  estate  be  sold  to  pay  said  delit,  or  any  part 
thereof,  or  for  any  failure  or  refusal  to  comply  with  or  perform 
the  conditions  or  covenants  herein  contained,  I  will  deliver  im- 
mediate possession  of  the  premises.  And  in  consideration  of  the 
premises,  C,  wife  of  said  A  B,  doth  hereby  release  to  the  said 
board  all  her  right  and  title  of  dower  in  the  aforegrantcd  prem-  . 
ises,  for  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

In  testimony  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  and  seals 

this day  of ,  IS — . 

A B .     [seal.] 

C D .     [seal.] 

Which  mortgage  shall  be  aclvnowlcdged  and  recorded  as  is  re- 
quired by  law  for  other  conveyances  of  real  estate,  the  mortga- 
gor paying  the  expenses  of  acknowledgment  and  recording,  and 
lifty  cents  as  a  fee  to  the  township  treasurer. 

§  57.  Upon  the  breach  of  any  condition  or  stipulation  con- 
tained in  said  mortgage,  an  action  may  be  maintained  and  dam- 
ages recovered  as  upon  other  covenants  ;  but  mortgages  made 
in  any  other  form  to  secure  payment  as  aforesaid  shall  be  valid 
as  if  no  fonn  had  been  prescribed.  In  estimating  the  value  o-f 
real  estate  mortgaged  to  secure  the  payment  of  money  loaned 
under  the  provisions  of  this  law,  the  value  o£  improvement* 
liable  to  be  destroyed  shall  not  bs  included. 
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*OUR  PROFESSION  AND  JOURNAL. 


BY   THE    EDITOR. 


The  Teacher's  calling  is  tlieiuosfc  re=ponsil3le,  useful  and  hon- 
orable of  any  of  the  learnocl  prol'es'^ions  ;  and  if  we,  as  individ- 
uals, are  not  honored,  it  is  not  chargeable  to  our  calling.  "The 
fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  star.?,  but  in  ourselves,  that  we 
are  underlings."  But  how  can  the  teacher  set  himself  rectus  in 
populi  ?  How  can  he  compel  the  reluctant  respect  so  amply- 
due  his  laborious  profession  ?  By  culir/atiug  the  spirit  and  bear- 
ing of  a  christian  and  a  gentleman  ;  by  being  ahvays  and  every- 
where a  student — earnest — scrupulously  honorable — courageous 
— active — independent.  "Without  allowing  that  the  community 
has  a  right  to  demand  all  these  graces  from  a  profession  so 
meanly  remunerated,  and  although  utterly  despising  the  endless 
enunciation  of  excellences  and  cant  about  what  a  teacher  should 
be,  as  if  it  were  due  and  duty  to  be  something  more  or  less  than 
human;  never thcle.^s,  teachers  may  make  more  of  themselves 
and  get  more  from  community  by  a  higher  cultivation  and  a 
wider  professional  knowledge.  To  bo  honored  we  must  deserve 
to  be.  The  profession  must  cease  to  furnish  subjects  for  wit  and 
sarcasm — must  compel  Dickens  to  go  elsevfhere  for  his  carica- 
tures, and  must  demand  for  itself  all  that  learning  and  labor  are 
worth. 

Since  these  things  are  so,  our  duty  and  interest  arc  plain.  We 
must  toil  for  truth — allow  no  man  to  load  us — miffer  none  to 
think  for  us,  and  thus  keep  on  the  top  of  the  upward  movement 
of  the  age.  Many  things  besides  what  we  teach  sliould  be 
known.  A  knowledge  of  the  English  Classics  is  obligatory. 
Such  men  as  Shakspearc  and  Addison  mu=t  be  studied ;  but  the 
transient,  trashy,  "yellow  covered  literature,"  thank  God !  wo 
need  n't  bore  ourselves  with  that.  Vv'^hat  vre  want  is  a  mastery  of 
the  English  tongue — not  simp])'  the  power  of  analysis,  but  the 
power  of  synthesis — not  competency  to  judge  and  construe  the 
language  of  others  more  than  to  tongue  and  pen  language  of 
our  own  which  will  bear  a  like  scrutiny.  We  need  something 
which  shall  spur  our  lagging  cuergios  and  at  the  same  time  direct 
and  concentrate  them,  something  which,  while  it  stimulates  self- 
culture  will  repay  the  effort-^" will  grow  by  v.-hat  it  feeds  on." 
Have  we  such  a  something  among  us  ?  Fellow  Teacher,  the- 
creature  is  now  in  your  hands — young,  indeed,  but  slightly  pro- 
coeiows.     It  sprang  into  being  in  complete  armor  with  the  words- 

10 
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of  Jupiter  Matheinaticus  in  liis  teeth.  It  is  not  exactly  a  twinj 
nor  one  o£  tAvain,  and  yet  it  has  a  likeness.  Our  Profession 
can  boast  of  at  least  one  other  journal  edited  by  a  corps  of 
teachers.  The  contents  of  these  journals  have  the  smell  of  the 
school-room,  and  issue  from  the  head  and  heart  of  the  Hero 
fresh  from  the  dust  of  the  arena. 

No  lily-fmgered  dreamer  builds  air- castles  or  reels  off  fine 
spun  theories  simply  to  amuse,  reminding  one  of  Tom  Moore's 
Utopia.  The  teachers  have  determined  to  edit  their  own  journal, 
and  to  fill  it  -with  their  own  thoughts  and  experience.  It  may 
be  that  their  style  in  some  cases  shall  lack  the  classic  beauty  of 
an  Everett  or  an  Irving  ;  nevertheless,  it  will  be  theirs^  and  will 
help  to  solve  the  problem  of  their  individual  culture.  The  Avrit- 
ing  of  one  w'ell  digested  article  will  cause  a  wider  range  of  read- 
ing and  a  nicer  scholarship.  No- teacher  Avill  choose  to  risk  his 
reputation  on  a  carelessly  prepared  article.  In  a  word  then  we 
claim  that  this  journal  is  the  teacher's  teacher.  If  this  be  so, 
every  teacher  in  the  State  should  set  himself  at  work  fortliAvith 
to  prepare  an  article  for  its  pages,  andto  aidhiits  circulation. 

It  is  a  fixed  blot  on  the  profession  that  at  many  of  its  public 
meetings  men  of  other  callings,  who  have  never  been  teachers, 
and  are  not  quaified  to  be,  take  the  lead  in  debate,  modestly 
condescend  to  preside,  have  no  special  objection  to  receiving  the 
eclat,  if  there  happens  to  be  any,  and  are  even  willing  to  relieve 
the  profession  "then  and  there"  of  the  use  of  their  brains  alto- 
gether. Now  we  commend  their  interest  and  heartily  welcome 
their  co-operation  in  the  good  work,  but  opine  that  care  should 
be  taken  lest  they  steal  away  our  own  improvement,  lest  they 
lead  and  lead  Avrong,  where  it  is  our  province  to  lead  and  lead 
right,  where  we  proclaim  our  subordination  by  allowing  them  the 
precedence. 

Who  would  not  marvel  to  see  a  pedagogue  presiding  over  and 
addressing  a  sanhedrim  of  clergymen,  or,  robed  in  ermine,  ex- 
pounding Blackstone  to  a  conclave  of  lawyers,  or,  with  scalpel 
in  hand,  lecturing  the  sons  of  iEsculapius  !  These  professions 
would  not  suffer  it.  They  have  learned  to  respect  themselves, 
and  consequently  are  respected.  Their  example  as  well  as  the 
example  of  om'  brethren  in  the  older  states,  who  have  elevated' 
their  calling  to  the  rank  of  a  profession,  tells  us  to  go  and  do> 
Ekewise. 
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For  the  Illinois  Teacher. 

OUR  OLD  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
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BY  ARTHUn   A.    CL0YE3. 


Our  old  High  School ! — what  plad  thoughts  spring, 

AVhen  Memory  on  her  tireless  wing- 
Brings  back  the  days  of  youth  ; 

Brings  back  the  hours  in  study  spcnt^ — 

Brings  back  tlie  Iiours  of  merriment, — 
And  the  blest  time  of  Truth. 

The  forest  where  we  used  to  roam, 

When  the  bright  fl')\vers  of  Spring  had  come, 

And  twiliglit  set  us  free, 
No  more  we  heard  the  school-bell's  chime, 
But  OTHER  BELLES  with  toncs  divine, 

Hang  out  right  merrily. 

"Where  are  those  merry,  blue-eyed  girls. 
With  sunny  brow,  and  waving  curls, 

Oh  !  would  yon  know  their  fate? 
Some  of  that  happy,  youthful  band. 
Now  roam  that  undiscovered  land. 

Yclept  the  marriage  state. 

Our  teachers,  too,  are  far  away, 
Toward  the  realm  of  dying  day, 

Their  footsteps  wander  now. 
Heaven  bless  them,  wheresoever  they  roam, 
O'er  prairie  wide  or  ocean's  foam, 
•     Ey  stream  or  mountain's  brow. 

I  gaze  into  the  gleaming  past, 

And  school-day  memories  gather  fast, 

Like  hosts  with  banners  gay, 
The  study-hours — the  games  between — 
And  last,  that  dread  and  closing  scene, 

Examination  Day, 

The  Exhibitions,  and  the  stage. 
Where  trod  the  warrior,  poet,  sage. 

Almost  "as  large  as  life," 
The  red-man  from  the  forest  brown, — 
The  king  with  sceptre  and  with  crown,— 

Old  Shylock  with  his  knife. 

When  Winter  from  the  northern  caves, 
Had  bound  with  icy  chain  the  waves, 

And  clad  in  white  the  hill, 
It  was  the  time  for  sleii,h-rides  then 
And  swift  we  sped  through  grove  and  glen, 

By  stream  and  crystal  rill. 

Those  hours  are  now  forever  fled— 
O,  happy  hours  how  quick  ye  sped. 

How  silent  was  your  Uight, 
But  still  those  hours  we'll  not  forget, 
Though  youthful  hopes  may  wane,  and  set 

In  everlasting  night. 
AsHLiND,  Mass.,  April,  1855. 
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"It  is  a  pleasant  fancy  of  Swedenborg,  that  angels  in  heaven 
are  employed  in' teaching  the?  youthful  spii-its  that  enter  prema- 
turely the  sphere  oE  immortality.  It  is  no  childish  fancy  that 
■would  assign  the  teacher's  work  to  the  choicest  spirits  of  earth, 
and  exalt  this  work  to  the  rank  oP  the  most  angelic  of  human 
employments.  A  proper  idea  ol'  the  dignity  ol:  his  work  is  need- 
ful to  the  teacher  as  a  motive  to  fidelity,  in  his  perplexing,  and 
often  ill-requited  labor ;  and  especially  to  reconcile  him  to  an 
employraont,  which  by  some  strange  mistake  has  come  to  be 
generally  rated  im.measurably  below  its  proper  rank.  It  is  not 
easy  to  account  for  the  fact,  that  the  calling  of  the  teacher  is 
generally  ranked,  not  only  belovr  tlie  othsr  professions,  but  even 
below  some  oc  the  more  common  industrial  pursuits.  The  origin 
of  this  preposterous  notion  may  be  found  far  back  in  some  bar- 
barous feudal  age,  when  all  peaceful  occupations  were  held  in 
contempt ;  when  the  office  of  chaplain  and  king^sfuol  were  in- 
terchangeable, and  when  some  "Dominie  Sampson"  or  "Ichabod 
Crane"  was  the  impersonation  of  pedagogical  dignity.  But  such 
a  preposterous  idea  does  not  belong  to  an  age  of  refinement. 
Public  sentiment  has  considerably  improved,  of  late  years,  and 
the  employment  of  teachers  has  received  a  much  more  generous 
consideration.     But  there  is  still  room  for  improvement." 


Build  Good  School  IIol'se3. — Good  school  houses  are  in- 
dispensable to  an  eiScient  and  well  regulated  system  of  instruc- 
tion. They  should  not  only  be  commodious,  comfortable  and 
convenient,  but  they  should  also  be  neat,  elegant  and  tasty.  If 
public  buildings  of  any  sort  should  be  adorned  and  beautified  by 
the  hand  of  tiie  architect,  why  not  the  school  house?  If  it  be 
thouglit  proper  to  construct  imposing  and  tasteful  edifices  for 
courts  of  justice  and  for  the  confinement  of  persons  convicted  of 
crime,  it  would  certainly  seem  ■■ea-sonablc  that  equal  expense  and 
pains  be  bestowed  on  the  buildings  whore  innocent  children  as- 
semble daily  for  instruction.  •■■  *  *  A  noble  and  elegant 
school  house  is  in  i^scllzb  per jretiial  teacher.  It  exerts  a  silent, 
though  a  positive  iulluenco  upon  the  habits  of  youth  who  daily 
resort  to  it.  Human  being?  soon  conform  to  their  external  con- 
dition. Tliey  are  affected  by  natural  as  well  as  moral  causes, 
and  rapidly  assimilate  to  Avhat  there  is  constantly  about  them. 
This  is  especially  so  with  children  whose  plastic  minds  and  char- 
acters are  highjy  susceptible  of  impressions. — Report  of  St/pt. 
of  Cleveland  Schoo/s,  1855. 
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We  make  the  following  extracts  from  an  Address  of  Hon. 
Onslow  Peters,  delivered  at  the  Dedication  of  Peoria  Academy. 

A  GOOD  SCHOOL. 

"What  do  we  mean  by  a  good  school ?  I  hnow  of  no  way  in 
which  I  can  more  appropriately  claim  your  attention  on  this  oc- 
:casion  than  to  point  out  some  of  the  requisites  o['  a  good  school, 
and  the  means  of  obtaining  and  maintaining  it.  In  the  first 
place,  it  must  be  well  governed;  I  do  not  mean  harshly  or  tyr- 
xinnically  governed,  for  tyranny  in  the  government  of  a  school 
is  as  bad,  nay  perhaps  worse  than  tyranny  in  the  government  of 
a  people.  Both  are  odious  and  hateful ;  but  it  must  be  ivell  and 
completely  governed.  Order  is  said  to  be  the  first  law  of  Heav- 
en ;  it  should  no  less  be  the  first  law  of  the  school-room.  All 
should  be  calm  and  quiet  and  noiselesss,  so  that  the  mind  of  the 
pupil  be  not  diverted  from  his  studies.  Not  a  loud  word  should 
be  uttered  except  in  the  recitaion  or  exercise ;  «ot  a  whisper 
should  be  pci'mitted  ;  not  an  unnecessary  noise  allowed.  This 
may  be  thought  to  be  a  too  rigid  discipline  for  such  young  persons 
as  compose  a  school.  If  long  continued,  perhaps  it  would  be 
so  ;  but  the  exercise  which  boys  get  morning  and  evening,  and 
during  their  recesses,  will  generally  be  quite  sufficient  to  preserve 
health  and  physical  vigor- 
Children  will  soon  learn,  under  proper  government,  to  be  as 
quiet  in  the  school-room  as  in  the  church." 

PUNCTUALITY. 

"This  is  a  most  important  matter  for  the  prosperity  and  well- 
being  of  a  school.  Successful  teachers  devote  their  time  to 
classes  and  not  much  to  individuals.  It  is  best  that  it  should 
be  so.  An  emulation,  a  generous  and  commendable  rivalry  will 
be  excited  when  youths  act  thus  in  classes,  that  will  not  be  felt 
when  each  one  stands  alone  and  no  opportunity  is  afforded  for 
competition.  Collision  sharpens  and  brightens  the  intellect,  and 
arouses  dormant  energies  to  action.  A  blow,  the  sharp  contact 
of  the  cold  steel  with  the  flint  elicits  the  living  spark.  But  to 
insure  success  the  members  of  each  class  must  nearly  approxi- 
mate each  other  in  scholarship.  If  some  lag  behind,  by  missing 
lessons,  and  others  advance  rapidly,  the  benefits  of  classifying 
'will  be  measurably  lost,  or  the  class  must  be   divided,  or  the 
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teaclier  must  devote  more  time  than  lie  lias  at  liLs  command  to 
individuiil  scholars.  To  have  a  school  prosper  no  pupil  should 
ever  loo.se  a  lesson.  It'  lie  does,  the  consequence  is,  that  he 
must  either  perform  a  double  task  afterwards,  or  he  must  skip 
over  the  lesson  and  loose  it  entirely,  or  he  must  leave  the  class. 
I  will  illustrate  bj  a  single  example.  To-day  tlie  class  is  in  Ar- 
ithmetic, subtraction  if:  you  please  ;  one  boy  is  absent  for  a  day 
or  two  ;  his  class  goes  on  ;  the  absent  pupil  resumes  his  place, 
but  finds  his  class  has  advanced  to  Division.  Now  he  cannot 
understand  this  rule,  nor  work  out  an  example  in  it  because  he* 
does  not  understand  subtraction.  What,  then,  is  to  do  done  ? 
He  must  go  back  and  learn  subtraction,  demanding  more  than 
his  share  ol:  the  attention  of  the  teacher,  or  he  must  leave  the 
class,  or  stumble  and  blunder  along  only  partially  understanding 
every  subsequent  part  oi^  arithmetic.  Nor  is  this  the  worst  of  it. 
A  scholar  by  this  irregular  attendance  and  consequent  loss  of 
lessons,  and  imperfect  comprehension  of  what  he  does  recite, 
looses  his  taste  for  study.  It  becomes  dull,  dry,  hard  and  odi- 
ous to  him.*  He  grows  discouraged,  distrusts  his  own  capacity 
to  learn,  i'eels  abashed,  put  down,  and  very  likely  leaves  the 
.school  in  disgust,  and  ends  his  career  a  dull  blockhead." 

TARDINESS. 

"This  is  a  great  annoyance  and  impediment  to  a  school. 
"Measurably  the  same  effects  are  produced  as  from  absence,  with 
the  additional  inconvejj.ience  of  interruptions.  Let  twenty  out 
of  eighty  or  ninety  boys  be  dropping  into  the  school-room  from 
nine  to  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  that  hour  will  be  nearly 
lost  to  the  whole  school.  Not  only  the  tardy  ones  suffer,  but 
jail  suffer.  Nor  is  this  all.  Slothful  and  irregular  habits  are 
acquired  by  being  behind  the  time.  Habits  formed  in  early 
jouth  often,  nay  generally  characterize  the  man  through  life. 
They  go  with  him  where  he  goes,  and  stick  by  him  while  he 
lives." 

MENT^VL   DISCIPLEXE. 

"The  great  and  leading  object  of  education,  as  the  etymology 
•of  the  word  indicates,  (educare,  to  draw  out,  )  is  to  draw  out 
and  expand  the  mind;  to  give  Jt  the  power  of  abstraction;  to 
teach  it  to  tliiiik  and  reason  for  itself,  independently.  We  keep 
<our  children   long   di'illing  in  mathematics,  not  only  in  common 
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arithnretic,  But  in  geometry,  trigonometry  and  algeWa.  Now 
how  rare  is  it,  in  after  lite,  tliat  a  pupil  finds  occasion  to  solve 
an  equation  in  algebra,  or  to  demonstrate  a  proposition-  in  geom- 
etry. Solutions  of  these  problems  and  propositions  involve  the 
most  careful  reasoning  ;  and  it  is  the  only  method  or  instance  of 
reasoning  which  is  properly  called  demonstraton.  'It'  one  link  ol 
the  chain  be  broken  or  lost,  it  is  no  longer  reasoning,  or  dem- 
onstration. It  is  nonsense.  From  the  simplest  proposition  in 
Euclid  to  the  most  abstruce  in  conic  sections  not  an  instance  can 
be  found  where  the  reasoning  process  is  not  perL'ect,  or  where 
one  step  in  the  process  can  be  disregarded.  It  is  by  training  the 
mind  in  these  exact  sciences  that  it  acquires  strength,  accuracy, 
and  a  proper  appreciation  ol  cause  and  effect — of  premise  and 
conclusion  ;  in  other  words  the  mind  is  thus  taught  to  think  and 
reason ;  and  having  acquired  this  power  in  one  department,  or 
over  one  class  of  subjects,  it  will  the  more  readily  transfer  it  to- 
all  others. 

These  remarks  apply  with  more  or  less  force  to  other  branch- 
es. If  the  pupil  goes  upon  the  gallop  over  his  books,  he  may 
possibly  catch  an  idea  now  and  then  that  may  be  afterwards  ser- 
viceable, but  he  will  never  have  a  disciplined,  thinking,  inde- 
pendent mind." 

TEIfDENCIES. 

"The  tendency  of  the  present  age  has  been  too  much  inclined 
to  make  everything  practical;  that  is  to, have  the  student  learn 
only  those  things  which  he  can  directly  apply  to  the  business  con- 
cerns of  life  ;  and  another  tendency  is,  by  various  arts  and  con- 
trivances, by  '•''improved  methods,''^  to  relieve  the  pupil  from 
severe  and  long  continued  study.  Thus  we  have  "Easy  meth- 
ods," "Grammarmade  easy,"  "Geography  made  easy,"  "Easy 
method  of  learning  Latin,"  et  cetera.  We  have  had  so  many  of 
these  short  and  easy  methods — so  much  of  this  "cross  lot"  mode 
of  instruction  that  if  there  was  anything  in  it  we  ought  now  to 
be  able  to  usher  our  boys  and  girls  into  the  full  stature  of  men- 
tal manhood  and  womanhood,  even  Avhile  held  in  maternal  and 
nursery  leading  strings.  Still  now  as  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare 
we  have  the  "infant  muling  and  puking  in  its  nurse's  arms," 
and  "with  satchel  in  hand  creeping  unwillingly  to  school,"  there 
to  toil  slowly  and  with  unsteady  and  faltering  step  up  the  hill  of 
science.  This  must  always  be  so.  Strong  and  vigorous  minds- 
are  made  only  by  labor.     I  do  not  say  that  new  facilities  have- 
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not  been  furnished,  that  the  mode  of  teaching  has  not  been  im- 
proved in  the  hist  half  century  ;  but  I  say  that  lie  who  expects  to 
make  good  scholars  without  hard  labor,  long  study,  severe  train- 
ing and  discipline,  will  find  himself  disappointed.  I  would  ad- 
opt all  that  is  really  valuable,  and  not  discard  it  because  it  is 
new ;  while  I  would  be  equally  cautious  not  to  discard  anything 
merely  because  it  is  old.  In  this  school  we  expect  good  scholars 
will  be  made,,  but  have  no  "sliort  and  easy  method"  of  doing  it. 
This  is  to  be  no  paradise  for  lazv  boys.  The  pupils  here  must 
work." 

THE    SNOW  FLAKE. 

*' The  acquisition  of  knowledge,  of  mental  strength,  cannot 
be  made  rapidly.  The  process  must  be  slow — repeated  efforts 
made.  We  cannot  say  that  this  lesson  or  that,  that  this  process 
or  that,  has  made  the  scholar  or  the  man.  Like  the  falling  of 
the  feathery  particles  of  snow,  coming  gently  doAvn,  or  whirling 
and  driving  from  the  clouds,  each  of  the  myriads  on  myriads  is 
so  light  and  soft,  that  it  would  liardly  disturb  the  soft  cheek  of 
the  infant,  yet  accnmulated,  bedded  together,  they  form,  for  a 
time,  walls  and  barriers  as  immovable  as  adamant,  and  too 
ponderous  for  human  control.  So  vrith  training  and  educating 
the  human  mind.  Each  lesson  is  as  nothing  ;  each  effort  is  as 
nothing ;  each  upward  struggle  is  as  nothing  ;  yet  each  does 
something  ;  each  is  the  fleecy  snow  flake,  till  finally,  the  scholar 
stands  forth  a  7nan,  a  thinking,  reasoning  man,  the  image  of 
his  Maker..  This  slow  process,  this  accumulation  of  atoms 
makes  the  scholar." 

TEACHERS. 

"Again,  the  Teacher  must  not  only  be  learned  enough  to 
teach,  but  he  must  be  apt  to  teach  and  ajjt  to  govern.  His 
goverimient  must  be  firm,  manly  and  just,  and  yet  mild  and 
parental.  Corporeal  punishment  should  seldom  be  resorted  to, 
and  never  till  other  means  have  failed.  The  teacher's  personal 
character  and  conduct  has  much  to  do  with  the  good  order  of  his 
little  republic.  He  should  above  all  establish  a  character  for 
exact  truthfulness.  I  would  not  permit  a  child  of  mine  to  re- 
main in  a  school  where  I  doubted  the  teacher's  consciencious  re- 
gard for  veracity.  A.  teacher  should  be  moral,  circumspect,, 
gentlemanly,  and  teach  his  pupils   good  manners  ;  not  by  pre- 
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Cept  only,  but  by  example.  Let  scholars  Require  a  pure  lan- 
guagG,  graceful  attitudes,  and  easy  manners  from  the  every  day 
training  of  the  schdol-ro3m  and  the  imitation  of  their  model,  the 
teacher.  I  think  it  -n-as  tlie  author  Fielding  m\o  complained  of 
feeling  an  a^vkwardness  all  hi3  life,  because  ho  had  not,  in  early 
lire,  been  fmished  by  the  dancing  master. 

Some  attention  should  also  bo  ]mid  to  the  personal  habits  of 
the  scholar.',  such  as  neatness  and  cleanliness.  When  I  see  a 
boy  in  school  with  dirty  hand?  and  a  dirty  Face,  and  dirty  apparel 
and  splashing  his  spittle  upon  the  floor,  I  have  no' hopes  ol  such 
a  boy.  He  will  generally  be  found  a  dull  scholar  with  no  ambi- 
tion to  excel,  arid  when  grown  to  manhood,  it:  he  comes  to  your 
house,  he  will  smoke  in  your  parlor,  and  spit  upon  your  carpet. 
This  may  seem  to  be  a  trifling  matter,  and  yet  these  little  trifling 
matters  make  the  man  and  the  gentleman,  and  the  ysrant  of  them 
makes  the  boor. 

The  teacher  must  not  brepJc  his  own  rules  and  especially  must 
not  break  his  rules  of  punctuality.  lie  must  not  require  his 
pupils  to  be  at  the  school-room  at  nine  o'clock,  and  he  not  get 
there  till  half  past  nine.''  [The  Judge  is  remarkable  for  his  own 
punctuality.  He  is  always  in  court  by  the  time  of  adjournment, 
and  jurors,  witneisses  and  parties  have  learned  that  they  must  be 
punctual  also,] 

PARENTS. 

"But  to  have  a  good  school  the  parents  ofithe  children  must 
take  an  interest  in  it,  watch  over  it  and  care  for  it.  Each  par- 
ent, with  but  little  trouble  to  himself,  can  do  much  to  encourage 
a  school.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  with  truth,  that  v/ithout  this 
interest  felt  by  parents,  we  can  hardly  have  a  good  school — nay 
this  interest  ihust  be  something  more  ihviiifeft ;  it  must  bo  man- 
ifested ;  faith  and  iror/cs  must  unite ;  a  mere  dead,  inactive, 
inoperative  interest  will  not  do  ;  it  must  be  active,  manifesting 
itself  in  positive  deeds,  to  be  efficient.  This  may  and  should  be 
done  in  various  ways  ;  and  first,  parents  should  treat  the  teach- 
ers with  respect  and  personal  attention.  A  person  we^l  qualified 
to  teach  a  good  school  must  necessarily  have  mind  and  education 
enough  to  make  him  or  her  an  interesting  companion  in  any  so- 
ciety ;  I  mean  in  any  society  wdierc  there  is  sense  and  intelli-. 
gence  enough  to  prefer  mind,  intellectuality  to  matter  and  tinsel^ 
show.  I  would  be  unwilling  to  put  my  children  under  the  tuition 
of  a  teacher  whom  I  would  not  be  willing  to  receive  as  t  com- 
11 
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panion  and  friend  into  my  family.  Treat  your  teachers  wittl 
Bcorn  and  neglect,  or  disregard  them  and  treat  them  with  cold 
indifference,  and  your  children  will  do  likewise.  Children  look 
up  to  their  parents  for  guidance,  and  are  an  himdred  fold  more 
guided  by  example  than  precept.  Make  your  teachers  your  com- 
panions, your  confidents,  your  friends  ;  let  them  be  openly 
marked  as  such,  and  you  at  once  lay  a  deep  and  broad  founda- 
tion for  a  real  friendship  and  confidence  between  them  and  their 
pupils." 

"Again,  do  not  be  captious  and  fault-finding  towards  your 
teachers  ;  or  if  you  think  you  have  reason  to  complain,  let  not 
your  children  hear  you  utter  one  lisp  of  that  complaint.  Hear 
any  complaints  they  may  make,  candidly  and  patiently  ;  and  if 
they  are  wTong,  and  this  appears  from  their  own  story,  in  such 
manner  as  shall  seem  best  to  you  point  out  their  errors  and  show 
them  wherein  they  themselves  are  wTong.  If  the  children  ap- 
pear to  be  right  and  the  teacher  wrong,  go  to  him  privately,  not 
in  the  face  of  his  school,  and  ask  the  proper  explanation.  If 
he  is  such  a  person  as  he  ought  to  be  he  will  make  the  proper 
amends,  or  he  will  explain,  and  justify  himself.  There  let  the 
matter  end.  Let  the  child  remain  in  school,  satisfied  in  your 
own  mind  that  the  same  cause  will  not  again  occur.  But  by  no 
means,  under  no  circumstances  come  in  collision  with  thie  teach- 
er in  his  school-room,  before  his  scholars.  On  no  account  seek 
to  humiliate  or  degrade  him.  "To  err  is  human."  Teachers 
may  be  wrong  as  well  as  parents  ;  like  others  they  will  gladly 
and  promptly  correct  their  errors  when  pointed  out  in  a  proper' 
place,  time  and  way." 

VISITATION. 

"Visit  your  schools.  Children  are  naturally  ambitious,  and' 
fond  of  approbation,  especially  the  approbation  of  their  parents. 
If  you  take  a  deep  interest  in  their  progress ;  if  you 
manifest  that  interest  by  occasionally  going  to  the  school- 
room and  spending  an  hour  there,  your  child  will  begin  to 
see  that  the  school  is  a  matter  of  some  consequence,  and  that 
being  a  good  scholar  is  of  much  importance.  He  will  be  asham- 
ed to  fail  in  the  parental  presence,  and  will  rouse  himself  to 
greater  efforts  and  more  careful  study.  These  visits  to  be  the 
most  useful  should  be  without  the  foreknowledge  of  the  teachers. 
Drop  in  upon  them  when  they  least  suspect  you.  Catch  them  in 
their  every-day  dress,  when  they  have  no  chance  to  put  on  the 
go-to-qneeting  clothes  ;  and  see  them  in  their  usual  condition  :  • 
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you  can  then  know  whether  your  school  is  what  it  ought  to  be — - 
what  you  have  a  right  to  expect  it  to  be." 

EXAMINATIONS. 

"Again,  there  should  be  public  examinations.  I  am  aware 
that  many  object  to  this  ;  and  it  is  said  that  scholars  are  tricked 
out  for  the  occasion  with  special  lessons,  and  thus  made  instru- 
ments to  practice  a  deception  upon  visitors.  I  have  no  doubt 
but  this  is  sometimes  true  ;  yet  it  is  the  exception,  not  the  rule. 
The  fact  that  such  small  tricks  are  usually  detected  and  exposed 
will  deter  most  teachers  from  making  the  experiment.  Besides, 
good  teachers  will  never  attempt  it ;  if  for  no  other  reason,  sim- 
ply because  they  will  have  no  occasion  to  do  so.  But  public  ex- 
aminations have  great  advantages  attending  them.  They  awa- 
ken a  more  general  interest  in  the  community  at  large  on  the 
subject  of  schools  and  education.  They  furnish  an  occasion  for 
many  good  things  to  be  said  in  presence  of  par-ent  and  pupil. 
They  stimulate  the  scholar  to  greater  exertions  and  more  accu- 
rate scholarship.  Furthermore  these  public  examinations  have 
generally  been  made  the  occasion  to  review  the  studies  pursued 
by  the  pupils  during  the  term.  Nothing  can  be  more  useful  than 
this.  Reviewing  studies  carefully  is  the  best  way  to  make  them 
thoroughly  understood.  It  is  true  this  can  be  done  without  any 
such  public  examination  ;  but  it  will  be  more  likely  to  be  done, 
and  better  done,  with  it." 


"There  are  two.  sorts  of  eloquence ;  the  one  indeed  scarce 
deserves  the  name  of  it,  which  consists  chiefly  in  labored  and 
polished  periods,  an  over-curious  and  artificial  arrangement  of 
figures,  tinselled  over  with  a  gaudy  embellishment  of  words, 
which  glitter,  but  convey  little  or  no  light  to  the  understanding. 
This  kind  of  wi'iting  is,  for  the  most  part,  much  affected  and 
admired  by  people  of  weak  judgment  and  vicious  taste,  but  is  a 
piece  of  aflTectation  and  formality  which  the  sacred  writers  are 
utter  strangers  to.  It  is  a  vain  and  boyish  eloquence,  and  has 
always  been  esteemed  below  the  great  geniuses  o£  all  ages. 
The  other  sort  of  eloquence  is  (juitc  the  reverse  of  this,  and  may 
be  said  to  be  the  true  characteristic  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ; 
where  the  excellence  does  not  arise  from  labored  and  far-fetched 
elocution,  but  from  a  surprising  mixture  of  simplicity  and  ma-- 
jesty." — Sterne. 
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Wrtlten  for  the  Illinois  Teacher. 

Central  Georgia,  March  10,  1855. 

Mr.  Editor: — Thinking  that  it  may  be  interesting  to  jour 
readers,  whose  inrorest  in  the  gefcer&l  cause  of  education  springs 
from  a  just  appreciation' ot"  its  benefits  not  only  socially^  but 
nalionall}/,  to, know  how  the  common  cause  is  progressing  in 
Georgia,  I  venture  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject. 

Education  is  not  so  generally  diffused  South  as  North.  The 
introduction  of  a  common  school  system  adapted  to  the  general 
diffusion  ol:  knowledge,  is  not  so  feasible  here  as  in  New  Eng- 
land, or  in  the  thickly  settled  portions  of  the  Northwest.  Pop- 
ular education  has  cnjcvossed  but  a  trifle  of  the  attention  of  the 
Legislators  ol'  this  State  ;  a  passive,  or  rather  permissive  instead 
of  an  active  instrumentality  has  been  employed.  The  laws  of 
the  state  have  shown  a  very  tolerant  spirit  by  permitting  their  in- 
troduction wherever  there  has  been  a  demand  for  schools,  and 
by  throwing  around  them  their  protective  influence,  but  never 
have  given  them  the  encouragement  that  a  matter  of  so  much  im- 
portance to  a  republican  government  demands.  The  introduction 
of  the  school  system  generally  prevalent  at  the  North  would  meet 
with  a  serious  obstacle  here  in  the  scattered  condition  of  the  in- 
habitants. Georgia  is  agricultural,  and  as  a  general  thing  is 
divided  into  large  plantations,  thus  bringing  within  the  circle  of 
schools  too  small  a  number  of  3'oung  ideas  to  warrant  them  a 
competent  support. 

New  England  with  her  average  population  of  65  to  the  square 
mile  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  perfection  of  a  common  school 
system.  This  great  result  she  has  generally  obtained.  Common 
school  houses,  those  fountains  of  intellectual  life,  are  found  on 
every  hill  side,  and  have  rendered  New  England  the  most  intel- 
ligent portion  of  the  world.  A  tl/ickly  eettled  country  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  support  of  common  schools  ;  otherwise  too  few 
children  are  wi-thin  reach  of  a  common  centre,  or  the  expense  of 
maintenance  is  too  burdensome  to  the  pockets  of  the  people. 
Your  state,  though  less  adapted  to  a  common  system  than  New 
England,  yet  with  her  population  of  lo  to  the  square  mile,  is 
doubly  favored,  compared  with  Georgia,  with  about  one  half  of 
that  number  of  white  inhabitants,  a  number  too  small  to  render 
an  cflicient  common  school  system  available.  The  intellect  of 
Georgia  has  been  and  is  now,  to  a  great  extent,  under  the  tute- 
lage of  what  is  called  "the  old  field  school,"  an  establishment, 
better  perhaps  than  none,  yet  as  far*  behind  the  wants  of  the 
people  and  age  as  the  feudalism  of  the  middle  ages  is  to  the  civilj 
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policy  of  the  I9tli  century.  These  "old  field  schools"  have  been 
and  are  rude  and  illiterate  ;  in  them  the  student  is  carried  from 
"the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,"  in  the  various  branches  from  the 
Primer  to  Dabol's  Arithmetic  in  a  manner  astonishing  even  to 
the  natives  !  As  a  stream  cannot  rise  higher  than  its  fountain, 
so  this  "old  fogy"  dynast}'-  does  not  confer  a  mental  superiority 
higher  than  the  indocta  in^enia  of  those  v.dio  preside  over  their 
destinies.  No  state  is  doins;  more  for  female  education  than 
Georgia.  Female  Colleges  o.nd  Collegiate  Institutes  are  to  be 
found  in  almost  every  considerable  town  in  the  state,  and  are 
generally  well  supported.  The  principal  objection  to  the  female 
institutions  is  that  they  aim  too  much  to  the  "accomplishments" 
and  too  little  to  the  useful,  or  as  they  are  often  termed,  "solid 
sciences."  When  a  healthy  standard  of  education  shall  gain  the 
ascendency  in  these  colleges,  they  will  be  in  all  respects  worthy 
of  their  \\\^  vocation,  that  of  educatine;.  the  mother  of  the  com- 
ing  generation,  and  fitting  her  to  preside  in  that  sphere   where 

"Wonian  commands  with  a  milder  control, 
And  rules  by  enchantment  the  realms  of  the  soul." 

The  fault  alluded  to  is  chiefly  chargeable  to  the  parents,  who 
seek  to  make  their  fair  protegej  "shine"  rather  than  edify  in  the 
social  circle  ;  and  to  effect  this,  polish  the  manners  instead  of 
refining  the  mind.  But  few  of  the  young  ladies  who  enter  the 
Colleges  of  this  state  take  a  complete  course.  Many  have,  of 
course,  the  best  reasons  in  the  world  for  bidding  adieu  to  the 
Academian  groves,  but  a  large  proportion  are  abducted  from  the 
halls  of  learning  by  Cupid  and  Hymen,  skilful  kidnappers  in  the 
sunny  climes  of  the  South.  Georgia  has  several  male  colleges 
of  high  standing  ;  but  male  education,  in  general,  is  sadly  neg- 
lected. The  blooming  cotton  field  offers  so  tempting  a  scope  to 
the  planter's  ambition  that  his  sons  are  too  often  detained  from 
school,  where  they  should  be  demonstrating  the  figures  in  Euclid, 
to  describe  with  the  plow  the  parallels  of  the  coming  harvest. 
Demand  always  regulates  supply,  and  if  the  sons  of  Georgia 
possessed  the  advantages  lavished  on  her  daughters,  instead  of 
the  comparatively  few  worthy  academics  found  in  the  state,  a 
large  number  would  spring  up,  the  cotton  field  would  victimize', 
less  of  noble  intellect,  and  the  eminent  clerical  Bishop  of  the 
state,  who  expressed  an  anxiety  to  know  where  the  large  number 
of  young  ladies  in  the  colleges  of  Georgia  were  to  obtain  suit- 
able husbands,  would  be  relieved  from  his  perplexing  anxiety. 

Georgia  has  availed  herself  ^^ery  extensively  of  the  aid  of 
"yankce"  teachers,  and  consequently  enjoys  many  of  the  im- 
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provomonts  tliat  obtain  in  the  schools  of  the  North.  The  profes- 
sion of  teaching  does  not  harmonize,  as  a  general  thing,  with 
tastes  of  the  Southern  literati ;  hence  the  demand  for  "yankee" 
(the  souhriquet  geven  to  Northerners  generally)  instructors. 
The  people  ot:  Georgia  are  inclined  to  maintain  the  dignity  of 
labor  in  their  schools  by  requiring  the  teacher  to  spend  from  8 
to  10  hours  per  diem  in  the  labors  of  his  calling.  But  teaching 
here  is  not  a  scene  of  unmitigated  toil.  Saturday  is  all  the 
teacher's  own.  Mixed  schools  of  a  higher  grade  are  not  at  all 
encouraged  here  ;  the  sexes  after  receiving  their  initiinn  to  the 
arcana  of  letters,  which,  for  the  most  part,  takes  place  at  the 
country  schools,  pursue  the  higher  walks  of  knowledge  under 
separate  auspices.  The  difficulty  of  access  to  good  schools  has 
induced  some  to  employ  teachers  in  their  families,  but  the  ex- 
pense is  too  great  for  any  save  the  wealthier  class.  Finally  as 
to  the  "material  aid,"  as  the  great  Hungarian  would  say,  that 
attends  teaching  in  this  genial  clime.  1  will  simply  say  that  it 
is  generally  more  liberal  than  otherwise  ;  money,  to  use  a  spe.- 
cies  of  contradiction,  is  not  worth  as  much  here  as  in  the  Noi^th- 
ern  States. 

You  see,  Mr.  Editor,  from  this  brief  and  imperfect  expose, 
that  we  arc  not  wholly  destitute  of  cheerful  omens.  The  efforts 
now  being  put  forth,  though  in  a  measure  partial  and  misdirect- 
ed, are  an  earnest  of  a  brighter  future,  when  these  turbid  pools, 
this  "old  fogy"  dynasty,  as  I  have  denominated  it,  which  should 
have  emigrated  west  of  the  Mississippi  with  the  Creeks  and  Cher- 
okees,  shall  be  supplanted  by  genuine  Pierian  fountains,  and 
Georgia  become  in  Arts  and  Literature,  as  she  is  in  wealth  and 
enterprise,  "the  Empire  State  of  the  South." 

Yours  fraternally,  R. 

[Hope  to  hear  from  "the  Southron"  again.     Ed.] 


Words  in  the  English  Language. — The  English  language, 
is  composed  of  6(321  Latin  words  ;  43(51  French  ;  2060  Saxon  ; 
1288  Greek ;  660  Dutch  ;  229  Italian  ;  117  German ;  111 
Wel.ch  ;  88  Spanish  ;  81  Danish,  and  28  Arabic  ;  or,  together,^ 
15,6.39,  besides  the  words  derived  from  these. 
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COPIOUS   KJS^OWLEDftE    IS^ECESSARY    TO    GOOD  IN- 
STRUCTION. 

[We  copy  the  following  excellent  remarks  from  an  address  re- 
cently delivered  before  the  associate  Alumni  of  the  Merrimack 
Normal  Institute,  by  Prof.  John  S.  Woodman,  of  Dartmouth 
College.  Prof.  Woodman  has  held  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Education  for  New  Hampshire,  and  is  at  present,  Tve 
believe,  President  of  that  body.  He  is  a  sound  educator  and  a 
ripe  scholnY. ^—3Iassachuseiis   Teacher. 

Copious  knowledg  is  necessary  to  good  instruction.  A  long- 
experienced  and  distinguished  teacher  declares  that  copious  knowl- 
edge lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  good  instruction. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  tact  and  skill  in  teaching  will  go  a 
great  way  and  make  up  for  a  deficiency  of  knowledge.  There 
is  no  doubt  these  qualities  will  do  a  great  deal  with  a  little  mate- 
rial. But  if  so,  how  much  more  usefulness  and  efficacy  will 
they  add  to  abundant  knowledge.  It  is  very  rare  to  find  a  man 
of:  such  peculiar  temper  oi'  mind  that  he  will  not  prove  an  accept- 
able and  profitable  teacher  of  that  subject  in  which  he  is  thor- 
oughly versed  and  liberally  informed.  It  is  of  consequence  that 
the  teacher  should  be  above  the  standard  to  which  he  is  expected 
to  elevate  his  clase.  The  business  of  instruction  is  no  heedless 
pastime.  In  all  subjects  the  scholar  must  be  watched  with  a 
quick  perception,  and  checked  with  a  prompt  and  ready  hand, 
from  his  constant  tendency  to  deviate  to  the  right  hand  and  the 
left,  and  kept  in  the  middle  highway  of  his  pursuit.  Who  can  do 
this  easily  but  the  teacher  of  copious  knowledge  ?  And  who 
knows  best  where  the  middle  highway  lies?  he  who  has  only  trav- 
elled through  it,  or  he  who,  besides  that  experience,  has  also 
surveyed  all  the  surrounding  country,  and  contemplated  the 
journey  from  all  the  overlooking  bills?  With  such  a  guide  every 
step  is  progress  in  the  right  direction.'  For  instance,  in  teaching 
the  subject  of  Arithmetic,  some  mny  suppose  it  will  answer  very 
well  to  know  the  rules  and'  be  able  to  work  the  examples.  But 
in  such  a  case  it  generally  happens  that  both  teacher  and  scholar 
move  carelessly  and  without  much  interest  over  the  simple 
rules  and  fractions  aiid  all  the  more  useful  parts  of  the  book,  and 
come  down  with  great  zeal  upon  the  Progressions,  Positions, 
and  Almanac  questioiis  in  the  last  part,  and  finally  close  the 
book  with  a  kind  of  triumph  at  having  discovered  its  mysteries 
and  got   possession  of  its  jewels.     The  ambition  excited   leads' 
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them  to  otlior  books  till .  "Welch,  and  Walsh,  and  Adams,  and 
Greenleaf ,  and  the  whole  catalogue  of  Arithraotics  are  despoiled 
of  this  kind  0 1' treasure.     Such   instruction  is  liable  to  two  very 
serious  objections.     The  simple  and  most  useful  rules  are  never 
well  learned,  and  although  the  student   may  solve  the  difficult 
problems  with  considerable  skill,  yet  he  cannot  even  write  figures 
so  that  others  may  read  them  with  tolero.ble  convenience,  or  cast 
the  interest  on  a  note  with  sufficient  promptness  to  encourage  his 
friends  to  request  such  a  favor  a  second  tiifte.     What  ho  ought 
to  know  frc^i  the  book  is  not  well   enough  understood  to  be  of 
much  practical  utility.     The  next  objection  is,  that  the  student 
becomes  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  point  of  the  subject  lies 
in  the  difficult  problems    and  more  complicated  rules,  that  are 
often  feebly  demonstrated,  and  injudiciously  placed  in  the  Ai'ith- 
metic^when  they  belong  more  properly  to  some  other  subject.' 
He  looks  upon  the  subject  as  a  kind  of  collection  of  Hobb's  loclcs 
to  be  picked  for  the  exercise  of  his  skill.     And  this  is  not  all  the 
disadvantage.     The  student  often  carries  the  same  idea  into  oth- 
er matters   and  looks  for  the  point  and  substance  of  everything 
else  in  some  cunning  riddle  or  mysterious  puzzle.    False  views  of 
many  things  will  stand  in  the  way  of  his  success  and  usefulness. 
In  the  ordinary  business  of  life  men  will  not  seem  to  succeed  so 
much  from  upright  conduct  and  industrious  habits  as  from  lucky 
thoughts  and  out-of-the-way   expedients.     But  the  well-taught 
pupil  is  made  to  place  more  importance  upon  the  elements  of  the 
subject,  and  to  spend  the  time  which  others  devote  to  the  difficult 
problems  upon  higher  subjects  where  the  difficulties  properly  be- 
long and  are  easily  overcome.     He  learns  and  feels  that  the  sub- 
jects of  study  arc  not  made  up  of  riddles   and  mysteries,  and 
that  patient  attention  makes  everything  alike  clear  and  compre- 
hensible, whether  it  be  Colburn's  First  Lessons  or  the  Transcen- 
dental Analysis,  and  whether  it  be  a  school-task  or  an  enterprise 
in  active  life. 

A  teacher  also  wants  copious  knowledge  so  as  to  furnish  abun- 
dant illustration.  Different  minds  are  differently  affected  by  the 
same  view  of  a  subject,  and  that  teacher  ha^  a  great  advantage 
who  can  furnish  the  illustrations  which  suit  the  occasion.  Some 
subjects  need  to  be  expanded  Jtnd  enlivened  so  that  the  barren 
liieagreness  with  which  they  first  strike  the  learner  shall  be  cov- 
ered with  some  degree  of  life  and  interest.  Others  appear  com- 
plicated and  confused,  and  are  to  be  condensed  and  thrown  into 
a  single  sentence  or  a  single  word.  How  can  the  teacher  of 
narrow  knowledge  do  this  well?     Suppose  a  class  are  reciting  in* 
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Geography;  The  lesson  in  the  book  may  be  interesting,  but  how 
much  more  so  if  the  teacher's  extensive  knoAvledge  of  the  history 
of  the  region  and  of  tra^vellers'  accounts  of  the  appearance  and 
manners  and  custon^s  enable  him  to  add  some  pleasing  informa- 
tion of  his  own.  How  much  such  assistance  would  add  to  the 
ordinary  lessons  on  the  Geography  of  Holland,  Italy,  or  Swit- 
zerland. 

There  is  another  reason  why  the  teacher  ought  to  be  liberally 
informed.  It  is  that  the  knowledge  is  eloquent.  Y\liatever  a 
man  is  full  of  will  be  impressed  upon  others  in  many  ways.  It 
will  seem  to  clothe  him  like  a  garment.  How  much  tlie  trades, 
professions  and  pursuits  of  men  contribute  to  give  them  charac- 
ter. The  farmer,  the  clergyman,  and  the  trader,  cannot  meet 
you  without  recalling  to  your  mind  much  that  belongs  to  their 
various  pursuits.  They  may  not  speak  of  them,  but  the  engros- 
sing subject  of  the  mind  will  speak  through  the  dress,  the  coun- 
tenance, the  gait,  the  language,  and  almost  every  motion.  So 
is  the  copious  knowledge  of  the  good  teacher.  It  is  eloquent, 
though  he  may  not  be  upon  that  subject.  Every  anecdote  and 
illustration  has  some  turn  or  allusion  that  calls  it  to  mind.  This 
is  true  in  regard  to  the  branches  commonly  taught  in  the  school, 
but  it  is  especially  important  in  regard  to  manners  and  propriety 
and  in  regard  to  moral  and  religious  instruction.  Copious  knowl- 
edge on  these  important  subjects  cannot  well  be  supposed  to  ex- 
ist without  a  practical  illustration  of  them  in  the  life  and  conduct 
of  the  teacher.  And  it  will  be  found  that  the  most  valuable  in- 
struction in  these  things,  which  do  more  than  all  besides  in  form- 
ing a  truly  excellent  character,  is  given  more  by  the  example, 
intercourse,  and  silent  eloquence  of  worthy  and  respected  men, 
than  by  all  the  books  and  lessons  recited  ever  so  much.  The 
influence  of  correct  and  copious  knowledge  cannot  be  concealed. 
It  will  exert  its  power  though  its  possessor  may  be  unconscious 
of  it. 

Again,  copious  knowledge  is  useful  to  show  the  perfection  of 
a  subject  and  make  it  attractive.  Almost  every  subject  when  seen 
in  its  highest  perfection  becomes  so  beautiful  and  fascinating 
that  it  immediately  enkindles  a  desire  to  comprehend  and  partake 
of  its  excellences.  Even  the  severe  subject  of  Geometry,  Avhen 
Been  in  all  its  simplicity  and  completeness,  when  the  absence  of 
everything  but  what  is  strictly  essential,  and  the  absolute  cer- 
tainty of  the  demonstration  are  observed,  becomes  interesting 
and  admirable  in  itself,  as  in  many  respects  the  most  perfect 
human  science  and  the  standard  model  which  all  others  may  em- 
12 
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ulate,  but  can  never  equal.  So  it  is  with  INIusic.  It  has  a  de- 
gree of  interest  in  itself.  But  when  a  Paganinni  or  a  Jenny 
Lind  shows  its  highest  perfection,  everybody  is  in  raptures  and 
feels  an  impulse  towards  the  art.  The  boys  will  bring  into  use 
again  their  old  abandoned  instruments,  and  all  the  children 
about  the  streets  will  try  to  sing  and  repeat  the  rapturous  strains, 
and  never  give  up  their  efforts  till  the  remembrance  of  the  divine 
perfection  has  faded  from  their  memory  and  ceased  to  excite 
them.  So  it  is  with  Painting  and  Sculpture.  Artists  visit 
Florence  and  Rome  that  they  may  look  upon  the  master- works  of 
Titian,  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo,  and  there  they  see  such 
expression  and  such  execution  as  they  had  no  conception  of  be- 
fore. It  is  like  a  discovery.  They  feel  themselves  raised  at  the 
sight  to  a  higher  world,  and  at  once  agitated  by  new  impressions 
and  driven  by  new  impulses.  So  is  the  perfection  of  all  sub- 
jects. I  might  make  the  attempt  to  teach  good  reading  and 
good  speaking  with  a  very  limited  knowledge  of  the  subject  of 
elocution.  I  might  go  through  most  of  the  instruction  and  gain 
moderate  success.  But  when  the  subject  appears  in  its  perfec- 
tion in  the  hands  of  a  proficient  in  the  science,  when  all  that  is 
mirthful,  gay,  grand  or  terrible  in  human  expression  is  made  to 
pass  in  review  at  the  hands  of  a  master,  you.  Ladies  and  Gen- 
tlemen, will  bear  me  witness  that  the  subject  itself  becomes  irre- 
sistible, and  there  is  nothing,  for  the  time  being,  that  we  feel 
such  a  strong  desire  to  gain  for  ourselves.  One  such  view  as 
this  of  almost  any  subject  is  a  guaranty  of  very  considerable 
success. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  that  good  instruction  requires  copious 
knowledge,  that  the  teacher  may  have  a  quick  perception  of  the 
precise  course  the  scholar  ought  to  pursue,  that  he  may  abound 
in  various  illustration,  that  the  subject  may  be  eloquent  in  his 
hands,  and  that  he  may  show  somewhat  of  that  perfection  of  it 
which  is  always  enchanting  to  the  view.  But  the  teacher  will 
ask,  how  is  it  possible  at  first  to  gain  this  copious  knoAvledge  on 
all  the  subjects  taught  ?  It  will  be  impossible,  and  the  teacher 
may  well  say  that  he  feels  embarrassed  on  those  he  is  most  fa- 
miliar with.  It  is  here  that  lies  the  teacher's  task.  Here  is  his 
duty  and  labor,  to  improve  himself  by  constant  study,  and  never 
think  the  work  done  whde  there  is  anything  before  him  to  be 
learned.-  This  disposition  more  than  anything  else  will  charac- 
terize the  good  teacher,  whose  reward  will  be  great  both  in  the 
gratitude  which  others  will  bestow,  and  in  the  knowledge  which, 
ne  will  gain  for  himself. 
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THE  EARLY  LIFE  OF  Dx\NIEL  WTEBSTER. 

AS   A   STUDENT   AND   A   TEACHER. 

From  Prof.  Sanborn's  Address  at  the  Merrimack  Normal  Institute. 

To  perform  any  intellectual   labor  well,  the  student   must  be 
^'totus  in  illis,"  wholly   absorbed  in  his  favorite  pursuits.     The 
history  of  every  distinguished  man  in  our  country,  may  be  cited 
in  proof  of  this  assertion.     I  happen  to  have  some  well- authenti- 
cated facts  respecting  the  early  life  of  the  most  illustrious  of  our 
American   statesmen.     They  present  him  before  us  as  a  student 
and  a  teacher.     I  trust  they  will  not  be  deemed  inappropriate  to 
the  present   occasion.     Mr.  Webster   remarked,  in  one  of   his 
recent  speeches, — "My  life  has  been  one  of  severe  labor  in  my 
profession.     I  know  not  how  the  bread  of  idleness  tastes."  This 
is  literally  true.     From  the  day  when  he  entered  Exeter  Acade- 
my, at  the  age  of  fourteen,  to  this  hour,  his  life  has  been  one 
uninterrupted  scene  of  mental  toil.     Aged  men,  who  were  famil- 
iar with  his  early  life,  mention,  among  their   earliest   recollec- 
tions of  his  childhood,  a  fondness  for   books    above  his   years. 
His  father   kept   open  doors  for  all  travellers.     The  teamsters, 
who  came  from  the  north,  were    accustomed  to  say,  when   they 
arrived   at   Judge  Webster's   house, — "Come,  let  us   give  our 
horses  some  oats  and  go  in  and  hear  little   Dan  read  a  Psalm." 
They  always  called  for  him  ;  and,  leaning  upon  their  long  whip- 
stocks,  listened,  with  delighted  attention,  to  the  elocution  of  the 
young  orator.     This  fondness  for  books  first  prompted  his  fath- 
er to  give  him  a  better  education  than  the  district  school  afforded. 
At  Exeter,  he  had  no   peer  in  successful   and   accurate   study. 
His  residence  there  was  brief.     The  limited  means  of  his  father 
would  not  warrant  the  expense  of  a  continued  residence  at  that 
Academy.     A  cheaper  method  of  preparing  him  for  college  was 
devised.     He  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Rev.   Samuel   Wood 
of  Boscawen,  who  received  pupils  into  his  family  on  very  mod- 
erate terms.     On  entering  his  family,  his  father  revealed  to  him 
his  intention  of  sending  him  to  college.     The  announcement  was 
received  with  unbounded  exultation.     No  Roman  consul  ever  re- 
ceived with  greater  joy,  a.  senatorial  decree  for  a  triumph.     Un- 
der Dr.  Wood's  tuition,  with  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
rudiments  of  the  Latin   tongue,  he  read  one  hundred  verses  of 
Virgil  at  a  lesson.     He  not  only  read,  but  interpreted  the  poet. 
He  understood  and  relished  his  polished   diction.     The  English 
dress,  which  the  young  student  put  upon  the  old  Roman,  becama 
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him.  His  recreations  then  were  the  same  "wliicli  have  occupiea 
his  leisure  hours  in  later  life.  In  his  rambles  among  the  neigh- 
boring woods,  his  rifle  was  his  constant  companion. 

'^'Unofiue  solebat  et  hamo 

Decipere,  et  calamo  salieiites  ducerepisces." 

His  kind  mentor  once  ventured  to  suggest  his  fears  lest 
young  Daniel's  example  in  devoting  so  much  time  to  his  fa- 
vorite amusements  might  prove  injurious  to  tlie  other  boys. 
He  did  not  complain  that  his  task  was  neglected,  or  that  any 
lesson  was  imperfectly  prepared.  This  suggestion  was  sufficient. 
The  sonsitvc  boy  could  not  bear  the  suspicion  of  any  dereliction 
of  duty.  The  next  night  was  devoted  to  study.  No  sleep 
visited  his  eyes.  His  teacher  appeared  in  the  morning  to 
hear  his  recitation.  He  read  his  hundred  lines  without  mistake. 
He  was  no  where  found  tripping  in  syntax  or  prosody.  As  his 
teacher  was  preparing  to  leave,  young  Daniel  requested  him  to 
hear  a  few  more  lines.  Another  hundred  was  read.  Breakfast 
was  repeatedly  announced.  The  good  Doctor  was  impatient  to 
go,  and  asked  his  pupil  how  much  further  he  could  read.  "To 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  book  of  the  iEneid,"  was  the  prompt  re- 
ply. The  Doctor  never  had  occasion  to  reprove  him  again.  His 
study  hours,  ever  after,  were  sacred.  In  less  than  a  year,  he 
read  with  his  teacher,  Virgil  and  Cicero,  and,  in  private,  two 
large  works  of  Grotius  and  Puffendorf,  written  in  Latin.  Dur- 
ing the  month  of  July,  his  father  called  him  home  to  assist  him 
on  the  farm.  At  this  time  of  life,  young  Daniel  had  but  a  slen- 
der frame,  and  was  not  able  to  endure  much  fatigue.  The  trial 
of  a  single  half  day  brought  the  boy  home  with  blistered  hands 
and  wearied  limbs.  The  next  morning,  his  father  gave  him  his 
little  bundle  of  books  and  clothes,  and  bade  him  seek  his  old 
teacher  again.  Dr.  Wood  met  him  with  a  cordial  greeting  on 
his  return,  and  assured  him,  that,  with  hard  study,  he  might 
enter  college  at  the  next  Commencement.  He  then  had  two 
months  to  devote  to  Greek,  and  he  had  not  yet  learned  the  alpha- 
bet. With  characteristic  energy  he  grappled  with  the  task,  and 
achieved  a  victory  of  which  few  can  boast.  What  one  of  those 
college  idlers,  who  talk  so  flippantly  about  the  idleness  of  Daniel 
Webster  when  a  student,  has  prepared  himself  for  a  like  station 
in  two  short  months  ?  The  students  of  that  day  were  deprived 
of  many  of  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life  which  are  now  so 
liberally  enjoyed.  They  usually  travelled  on  horseback.  Their 
dress  was  entirely  of  domestic  manufacture.  When  Daniel  Web- 
ster went  to  college,  he  took  the  least  valuable  of  his  father's 
horses,  which  would  not  be  missed  from  the  farm,  and  deposit- 
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ing  his  scanty  ■wardrobe  -and  library  in  a  pair  of  saddie-bag", 
set  out  for  Hanover.  Scarcely  had  he  lost  sight  of  his  father's 
'house,  when  a  furious  north-east  storm  began  to  beat  upon  the 
solitary  traveller.  The  rain  poured  do^n,  incessantly,  for  two 
days  and  nights.  A  necessity  was  laid  upon  hira  to  be  present  at 
the  commencement  of  the  term.  Ho,  thei'Siore,  vnfiade  such 
speed  as  he  could,  with  his  slow-paced  Rozinante,  over  bad 
roads,  through  the  pelting  storm,  and  reached  the  place  at  the 
close  of  the  second  do.y,  iF  not  a  "sorrowful  knight,"  at  least 
in  a  sorrowful  condition.  He  joined  his  class  the  next  day,  and 
at  once  took  the  position  in  it  which  he  l\as  since  held  in  the  in- 
tellectual world.  By  the  unanimous  consent,  both  of  teachers 
and  classmates,  he  stood  at  the  head  of  his  associates  in  study, 
and  was  as  far  above  them,  then,  in  all  that  constitutes  human 
greatness,  as  he  is  now.  After  a  residence  of  two  years  at  col- 
lege, he  spent  a  vacation  at  home.  He  had  tasted  the  sweets  of 
literature,  and  enjoyed  the  victories  of  intellectual  effort.  He 
loved  the  scholar's  life.  He  felt  keenly  for  the  condition  of  his 
brother  Ezekiei,  who  was  destined  to  remain  on  the  fa^m  and  la- 
bor to  lift  the  mortgage  from  the  old  homestead  and  furnish  the 
means  of  his  brother's  support.  Ezekiei  was  a  farmer  in  spirit 
and  in  practice.  He  led  his  laborers  in  the  field  as  he  after- 
wards led  his  class  in  Grreek.  Daniel  knew  and  appreciated  his 
superior  intellectual  endowments.  He  resolved  that  his  brother 
should  enjoy  the  sam.e  privileges  with  himself.  That  night  tho 
two  brothers  retired  to  bed,  but  not  to  sleep.  They  discoursed 
of  their  prospects.  Daniel  utterly  refused  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of 
his  brother's  labor  any  longer.  They  were  united  in  sympathy 
and  affection,  and  they  must  be  united  in  their  pursuits.  But 
how  could  they  leave  their  beloved  parents,  in  age  and  solitude, 
with  no  protector  ?  They  talked  and  wept  and  wept  and  talked 
till  dawn  of  day.  They  dared  not  broach  the  matter  to  their 
father;  Finally,  Daniel  resolved  to  be  the  orator  upon  the  oc- 
casion. Judge  Webster  was  then  somewhat  burdened  with  debt. 
He  was  advanced  in  age,  and  had  set  his  heart  upon  having  Eze- 
kiei as  his  helper.  The  very  thought  of  separation  from  both 
his  sons  was  painful  to  him.  When  the  proposition  was  made, 
he  felt  as  did  the  patriarch  of  old,  when  he  exclaimed,  "Joseph 
is  not  *  *  *  and  will  ye  also  take  Benjamin  away?"  A  fami- 
ly council  was  called.  The  mother's  opinion  was  asked.  She 
was  a  strong-minded,  energetic  woman.  She  was  not  blind  to 
the  superior  endowments  of  her  sons.  With  all  a  mother's 
partiality,   however,  she   did   not   over-estimate   their  powers. 
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She  (lecidoil  llio  matter  at  once.  Iler  reply  was :  "I  have 
livdl  loniT  in  tlie  world,  and  have  heen  happy  in  my  children. 
I^'  Daniel  and  E7,ckiel  will  promise  to  take  care  of  me,  in  my 
old  a2;e,  1  will  consent  to  the  sale  of  all  our  property,  at  once, 
nnd  they  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  that  wliich  remains  after  our 
debts  arc  paid."  'This  was  a  moment  of  intense  interest  to  all 
the  parties.  Parents  and  children  all  mingled  their  tears  to- 
gether, and  sobbed  aloud  at  the  thought  of  separation.  Tho 
father  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  his  sons  and  the  advice  of  his 
wife. 

Danicd  returned  to  college,  and  Ezekiel  took  his  little  bundle 
in  his  hand,  and  sought,  on  foot,  the  scene  of  his  preparatory 
studies.  In  one  year,  he  joined  iiis  younger  brother  in  college. 
His  intellect  was  of  the  highest  order.  In  clear  and  compre- 
hensive views  of  the  subjects  studied,  he  had  no  equal.  He  was 
deficient  in  no  branch  of  study  pursued  in  college.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished for  classical  litcrat:ire.  He  also  availed  himself  of 
private  instruction  in  some  departments  of  study.  Prof.  Shurt- 
leff  tlien  had  a  class  of  students  reciting  to  him,  privately,  in 
theology.  Ezekiel  Webster  joined  that  class,  and  wrote  disser- 
tations upon  subjects  proposed  by  the  Professor,  who  still  speaks 
with  unabated  admiration  of  his  character,  as  an  earnest,  truth- 
ful and  successful  student.  ■  I  once  asked  the  same  venerable 
teacher  of  tho  deportment  of  the  younger  brother  in  college.  He 
replied:  "Oh,  sir,  Daniel  was  as  regular  as  the  sun.  He  nev- 
er made  a  misstep.  He  never  stooped  to  do  a  mean  act.  He 
never  countenanced,  by  his  presence  or  his  by  conversation,  any 
college  irregularities. 

After  graduating  at  the  early  age  of  "nineteen,  Daniel  Web- 
ster took  charge  of  the  academy  in  Fryeburg,  Me.  He  left  his 
iJ^ather's  house  again,  on  horseback,  with  his  whole  worldly  ef- 
fects in  a  pair  of  saddle-bags.  His  salary  was  three  hundred 
and  fifty  <Jollars  a  year.  From  such  an  income,  how  much  think 
jou,  would  one  of  our  modern  dandies  save,  after  supporting 
himself  as  a  gentleman  should  live  ?  Besides  the  severe  labors 
of  the  school,  Mr.  Webster  devoted  his  evenings  to  a  still  moro 
irksome  piece  of  drudgery.  He  recorded  deeds  in  the  county 
records  for  a  motlerate  compensation.  He  transcribed,  on  an 
average,  three  deeds,  each  evening  ;  and  two  large  folios  now 
exist,  in  his  handwriting,  as  indubitable  proofs  of  his  industry. 
He  received  high  commendation  for  his  fidelity  as  a  teacher. 
The  records  of  the  trustees  bear  testimony  to  their  unqualified 
approbation  oC  his  labors  and  their   sincere  regret  at  his  deparl- 
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ure.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  he  visited  his  brother  in  college, 
and  after  paying  his  own  debts,  gave  to  Ezelcicl  the  results  of  his 
year's  labor,  which  amounted  to  one  hundred  dollars.  The  at- 
tachment of  these  brothers  to  each  other  was  trulv  remarkable. 
They  kept  no  separate  purse,  tdl  they  were  established  in  busi- 
ness. They  labored  cheerfully  for  each  other.*  Daniel  submit- 
ted to  the  di'udgery  of  copying  deeds,  and  encroached  upon  the 
hours  due  to  sleep,  to  secure  the  means  of  his  brother's  educa- 
tion. Ezekiel  taught  an  evening  school  for  sailors,  in  Boston, 
in  addition  to  the  fatigues  of  a  large  private  school  by  day,  to 
save  money  to  defray,  in  part,  his  brother's  expenses  in  com- 
pleting his  professional  education.  Behold  how  these  brothers 
loved  each  other  !  Writing  to  his  New  Hampshire  neighbors, 
Mr.  Webster  says  ;  "Those  of  you  who  are  the  most  advanced  in 
age,  have  known  my  father  and  my  family,  and  especially  that 
member  of  it  whose  premature  death  inflicted  a  wound  in  my 
breast  which  is  yet  fresh  and  bleeding." 

The  cordial  approbation  of  this  brother  was  more  to  Daniel 
Webster  than  the  applause  of  listening  senates.  But  I  cannot 
devote  more  time  to  these  interesting  reminiscences  ;  I  must  re- 
turn form  my  digression. 


Locke  Amsden,  or  The  Schoolmaster:  A  Tale,  hy  the  Au- 
thor of '•'•May  Martin^'''*  '•'•The  Green  Mountain  Boys,^^  fyc. 
Published  by  B.  B.  Miissey  «S'  Co. 

This  work  was  fii-st  given  to  the  public  about  four  years  ago. 
It  was  a  literary  experiment.  The  author  had  the  courage  to 
leave  the  beaten  track  of  novel  writers,  and  strike  out  boldly 
into  a  new  field  of  romance.  Instead  of  a  marble  palace,  or  an 
enchanted  castle  on  some  fabulous,  far-off  shore,  a  common 
farm-house,  situated  upon  an  unpoetic  turnpike  road,  within 
the  geographical  limits  of  the  wool- growing,  butter-making 
State  of  Vermont,  is  selected  as  the  opening  scene  of  the  story. 
The  hero  is  a  new  character  in  print ;  you  cannot  find  one  linea- 
ment of  his  features  in  any  fiction,  from  Homer  to  the  "Bleak 
House."  He  is  no  knight  of  gentle  blood,  with  "steel-gloved 
hand,"  nor  victorious  captain,  "bearing  his  blushing  honors 
thick  upon  him,"  but  a  farmer's  boy,  sixteen  years  old.  But 
stiU  he  is  "every  inch"  a  hero,  for  lie  fights  heroically,  and 
conquers. 
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AVhon  vrc  sec  him  for  the  first  time,  we  find  liim  on  the  fields 
0?  bat;le,  fighting  with  might  and  main,  and  though  literally 
down,  he  i-s  by  no  means  Jloored.  He  is  lying  on  some  straw 
at  the  mouth  of:'  a  shanty,  or  sugar  camp,  which  opens  towards 
the  row  of  boiling  kettles  in  front  ;  these  kettles  are  filled  Avith' 
maple  sap,  drawn  from  the  noble  kings  or  the  ^N'ew  England 
forest,  which  stand  in  regal  dignity  around  the  spot.  The  lad 
has  a  ciphering  slate  and  a  large,  old,  cover-worn  volume  spread 
before  him.  With  pencil  in  rest  he  is  contendiig  with  all  his 
forces,  with' old  Pike's  '•'•invlnciblcs."  Soon  the  battle  is  won, 
he  leaps  upon  his  feet,  and  exclaims  aloud,  "I  have  done  it  !  I 
have  done  it !"  and  turning  back,  and  shaking  his  fist  at  the 
prostrate  foe,  he  adds,  "Now,  old  Pike,'  just  show  me  another 
sum  that  I  can't  do,  will  you  ?  you  are  conquered,  sir  I"  This 
conquest  gives  us  a  "touch  o I:  the  hero's  quality." 

Scott,  Irving,  and  Dickens  have  drawn  ludicrous  caricatures 
of  the  schoolmaster,  and  set  him  up  to  the  gaze  of  the  world  as 
an  object  of  ridicule,  if  not  contempt.  But  this  author  has  no- 
bly dared  use  the  same  means  to  elevate  and  dignify  the  business 
of  training  the  young.'  His  attempt  has  not  been  in  vain.  la 
the  form  of  a  charming  story,  he  has  instilled  the  true  doctrines 
of  popular  education  into  thousands  of  minds  Avhich  would  have' 
turned  with  indifierence,  if  not  disgust,  from  the  same  truths, 
couched  in  the  language  of  didactic  gravity.  And  if  it  could  be 
perused  in  every  family  in  the  land,  it  would  leaven  the  communi- 
ty with  just  principles  on  the  subject  of  education.  I  do  not  want 
better  evidence  of  the  merit  of  the  book,  than  the  fact  that  boi/s 
will  read  and  re-read  it  as  they  would  the  Arabian  Nights  ;  and 
that  mature  and  cultivated  minds  are  not  satisfied  with  a  single 
perusal.  It  is  a  sort  of  a  schoolmaster's  Pilgrim's  Progress. 
It  shows  how  a  schoolmaster  can  be  a  whole  man,  and  this  is  no 
small  service.  Had  the  author  stopped  here,  and  not  made  his 
schoolmaster-hero  marry  an  heiress,  and  go  to  Congress,  I  can 
not  but  think  he  would  have  done  better.  It  is  true,  he  made 
Locke  marry  a  lady  whom  he  took  to  be  a  penniless  orphan. 
That  circumstance  is  some  compensation  for  the  good  fortune 
which  followed.  But  to  make  the  halls  of  Congress  the  goal  of 
the  teacher's  ambition,  does  injustice  to  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing ;  for  it  is  thus  degraded  to  a  stepping-stone  to  a  higher  sta- 
tion. But  considering  the  great  merit  of  the  work,  this  blemish' 
is  but  as  a  spot  on  the  sun. 

No  teacher  can  ajoford  to  dispense  with  this  book  from  hig 
library.  p. 

Mass.    Teacher. 
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TliE  NEW  SCHOOL  -LKSN.— Concluded. 

§  58.  In  all  cases  -where  the  board  of  trustees  shall  require 
additional  security  for  the  payment  o£  money  loaned,  and  such 
security  shall  not  be  given,  the  township  treasurer  shall  cause 
suit  to  be  instituted  for  the  recovery  of  the  same,  and  all  interest 
thereon,  to  the  date  of  judgment :  Provided,  that  proof  be 
made  of  the  said  requisition.  In  the  payment  of  debts  by  exec- 
utors and  administrators,  those  due  the  common  school  or  town- 
ship fund  shall  have  preference  over  all  other  debts,  except 
funeral  and  other  expenses  attending  the  last  sickness,  not  includ- 
ing the  physician's  bill.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  town- 
ship treasurer  to  attend  at  the  office  of  the  probate  justice  upon 
the  proper  day,  as  other  creditors,  and  have  any  debt  due  as 
aforesaid  probated  and  classed,  to  be  paid  as  aforesaid. 

§  59.  If  default  be  made  in  the  payment  of  interest  due  upon 
money  loaned  [by]  any  school  commissioner  or  township  treasurer, 
or  in  the  payment  of  the  principal,  interest  at  the  rate  of  twelve 
per  cent,  per  annum  shall  be  charged  upon  the  principal  and  in- 
terst  from  the  day  of  default,  which  shall  be  included  in  the  as- 
sessment of  damages,  or  in  the  judgment  in  suit  or  action  brought 
upon  the  obligation  to  enforce  payment  thereof ;  and  in- 
terest as  aforesaid  may  be  recovered  in  action  brought 
to  recover  interest  only.  And  the  said  township  treasurers  are 
hereby  empowered  to  bring  appropriate  actions,  in  the  name  of 
the  board  of  trustees,  for  the  recovery  of  the  half  yearly  interest 
when  due  and  unpaid,  without  suing  for  the  principal,  in  what- 
ever form  secured,  and  justices  ot  the  peace  shall  have  jurisdic- 
tion in  such  cases  of  all  sums  under  one  hundred  dollars. 

§  60.  All  suits  brought,  or  actions  instituted  under  the  proviS" 
13 
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ions  of  this  act,  may  be  brouglit  in  the  name  of  the  "board  trus-- 

tees  of  township ,  range ,"  except  as  is  provided  for 

action  qui  tam  in  this  act,  or  in  favor  of  school  commissioners. 
The  township  treasurer  shall  demand,  receive  and  safely  keep, 
according  to  law,  all  moneys,  books  and  papers  of  every  descrip- 
tion belonging  to  his  township.  He  shall  keep  the  township  fund 
loaned  at  interest ;  and  if  on  the  first  Monday  of  April  in  any 
year  there  shall  be  any  interest  or  other  funds  on  hand  which 
shall  not  be  required  for  distribution,  such  amount  not  required 
as  aforesaid  shall  forever  be  considered  as  principal  in  the  funds 
to  which  it  belongs,  and  loaned  as  such, 

§  61.  On  the  first  Mondays  of  April  and  October,  of  every 
year,  the  township  treasurer  shall  lay  before  the  board  of  trust- 
ees a  statement,  showing  the  amount  of  interest,  rents,  issues 
and  profits  that  have  accrued  or  become  due  since  their  last  reg- 
ular half  yearly  meeting,  on  the  township  lands  and  township 
funds,  and  also  the  amount  of  state  and  county  fund  interest  on 
hand.  He  shall  also  lay  before  the  said  trustees  all  books,  notes, 
bonds,  mortgages,  and  all  other  evidence  of  indebtedness  be- 
longing to  the  township,  for  the  examination  of  the  trustees, 
and  shall  make  such  other  statement  as  the  board  may  requu'e 
touching  the  duties  of  his  office. 

§  62.  For  any  failure  or  refusal  to  perform  all  the  duties  re- 
quired of  township  treasurer  by  law,  he  shall  be  liable  to  the 
board  of  trustees  upon  his  bond,  to  be  recovered  by  action  of 
debt  by  said  board,  in  their  corporate  name,  for  the  use  of  the 
proper  township,  before  any  court  having  jurisdiction  of  the 
amount  of  damages  claimed  ;  but  if  said  treasm*er,  in  any  such 
failure  or  refusal,  acted  under  and  in  conformity  to  a  requisition 
or  order  of  said  board,  or  a  majority  of  them,  entered  upon  their 
journal  and  subscribed  by  their  president  and  clerk,  then  and  in 
that  case  the  members  of  said  board  aforesaid,  or  those  of  them 
voting  for  said  requisition  or  order  as  aforesaid,  and  not  the 
treasurer,  shall  be  liable,  jointly  and  severally,  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  township,  to  be  recovered  by  action  of  assumpsit,  in  the 
official  name  of  the  school  commissioner,  for  the  use  of  the  pro- 
per township. 

§  03.  When  a  township- treasurer  shall  resign,  or  be  remov- 
ed, and  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office,  he  shall  pay  over 
to  his  successor  in  office  all  money  on  hand,  and  deliver  over  all 
books,  notes,  bonds,  mortgagee,  and  all  other  securities  for 
money,  and  all  papers  and  documents  of  every  description,  in- 
which  the  corporation  may  have  any  interest  >vhateYer ,  and  iu* 
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,case  of  the  death  of  the  township  treasurer,  his  securities  and 
legal  representatives  shall  be  bound  to  comply  with  the  requisi- 
tions of  this  section.  And  for  any  failure  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quisitions of  this  section,  he  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  not 
less  than  ten,  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court  before  which  judgment  may  be  obtained ;  and  the 
obtaining -or  payment  of  said  judgment  shall  in  nowise  discharge 
or  diminish  the  obligation  of  his  official  bond. 

TOWNSHIP   AXD    COUNTY   SCnOOL  FUNDS. 

§  64.  All  bonds,  notes,  mortgages,  and  other  evidence  of  in- 
debtedness, moneys  and  effects,  in  the  hands  of  any  school  com- 
missioner, trustee  of  schools,  township  treasurer,  or  other  officer, 
or  person,  and  belonging  to  any  county  or  township,  and  which 
have  heretofore  accrued,  or  may  hereafter  accrue  from  the  sale 
of  the  sixteenth  [section,]  or  of  the  common  school  lands  of  any 
township  or  county,  or  for  the  sale  of  any  real  estate  or  other 
property  taken  for  any  debt,  or  on  any  judgment,  due  to  the 
principal  of  any  county  or  township  fund,  and  all  surplus  interest 
and  other  funds  which  have  been,  or  shall  hereafter  be,  carried 
to  and  made  part  of  the  principal  of  any  township  or  county 
funds,  by  any  law  which  has  heretofore  been,  or  may  hereafter 
be  enacted,  in  the  hand  of  any  county,  township,  or  other  offi- 
cer, or  person,  and  belonging  to  any  county  or  township,  and 
all  sums  arising  from  the  loaning  or  re-loaning  of  the  principal 
of  any  township  or  county  fund,  are  hereby  declared  to  be,  and 
shall  forever  hereafter  constitute  the  principal  of  the  township  or 
county  fund,  to  whichever  it  may  respectively  belong,  and  no 
part  thereof  shall  ever  be  distributed  or  expended  for  any  pur- 
pose whatever,  except  the  interest,  rents  and  profits  thereof,  but 
shall  be  loaned  out,  and  held  to  use,  rent  or  profit,  as  herein, 
heretofore,  or  may  hereafter  be,  provided  by  law. 

§  65.  So  much  of  the  school  moneys  coming  into  the  hands 
of  the  township  treasurer,  which  has  been,  or  may  be  derived 
from  the  state  tax,  state  fund,  or  common  school  fund  of  the 
state,  or  from  any  township  tax  funds  levied  for  the  purpose  of 
continuing  the  terms  of  schools,  after  the  state  funds  have  been 
exhausted,  as  provided  in  section  seventy  (70)  hereof,  shall  be 
applied  only  to  the  payment  of  teachers,  in  the  respective  town- 
ships to  which  such  fund  belongs,  and  shall  be  drawn  from  the 
treasury  for  no  other  purpose  whatever ;  and  all  other  school 
iunds,  paid  into  the  township   treasury,  arising   from  taxation, 
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or  from  other  sources,  and  the  interest  of  the  township  fund,  not 
otherwise  specifically  directed  to  be  applied  by  this  act,  shall  be 
applied  and  expended,  under  the  direction  and  at  the  discretion  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  district  to  which  such  funds  belong,  in 
procuring  school  house  sites,  and  improving  the  same,  in  building, 
repairing,  and  furnishing  school  houses,  in  the  payment  of  com- 
pensation to  township  treasurers,  and  other  school  purposes,  as 
such  board  are  authorised  to  make  under  the  provisions  of  this  act : 
Provided^  however^  that  nothing  herein  shall  be  so  construed 
as  to  prevent  the  application  ol:  said  school  funds  to  the  payment 
of  teachers,  when  necessary,  in  the  opinion  of  said  board,  so  to 
apply  them,  or  any  part  thereof. 

§  ^^.  All  moneys  and  school  funds,  liable  to  distribution,  not 
being  principal,  paid  into  the  township  treasury,  or  coming  into 
the  hands  ot'  the  township  treasurer,  shall  be  paid  out  only  on 
the  order  of  the  proper  board,  signed  by  their  president  and 
clerk ;  and  for  all  payments  made,  receipts  shall  be  taken  and 
filed  ;  and  in  all  such  orders  shall  be  stated  the  purpose  for  which 
or  on  what  account  drawn ;  and  all  such  orders  may  be  in  the 
following  form,  to  wit : 

The  treasurer  of  township  number ,  range  number 


in county,  will   pay   to or   bearer,  dollars  and 

cents,  (on  his  contract  for  repairing  Sulphur  Spring  school 

house,  or  otherwise,  as  the  case  may  be. )  By  order  of  the  board 
of said  township.  A  B,  President. 

C  D,   Clerk. 

Which,  together  with  the  receipt  of  the  person  to  whom  paid, 
shall  be  filed  in  the  ofiice  of  the  township  treasurer  :  Provided^ 
however,  the  township  treasurer  may  pay  to  any  teacher  his 
wages,  on  such  teacher  presenting  a  certificate  of  the  amount 
due  him,  and  an  order  for  the  same,  by  any  two  members  of 
the  board  of  directors,  and  on  said  teacher  filing  with  said  treas- 
urer a  true  copy  of  his  certificate  of  qualification,  certified  by 
the  said  two  members  to  be  such  as  is  required  by  law  ;  which 
certificate  and  order  as  aforesaid  shall  be  appended  to  the  afore- 
said true  copy  of  said  teacher's  qualification  ;  which  certificate 
and  order  may  be  in  the  following  form,  viz  : 

We  the  undersigned  directors,  of in  township range 

number ,  in  the  county  of ,  hereby  certify  the  forego- 
ing to  be  a  true  copy  of  A  B,  teacher's  certificate  of  qualifica- 
tion, and  is  such  as  is  required  by  law,  to  qualify  (him  or  her) 
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to  teach  in  the  school  wliich  (he  or  she)  has  taught,  and  we  fur- 
ther  certify  that  the  amount  due  said  A  B  is  — ■. —  dollars  and 

cents  ;  which   amount  the   treasurer  of   said  township  is 

hereby  required  to  pay. 

Given  under  our  hands 


To  E.  D.,   Township   Treasurer, 


Which,  on  payment  being  made,  the  treasurer  shall  file  in  his 
office,  together  with  said  teacher's  receipt  for  the  amount  paid. 
But  no  order  shall  be  drawn,  or  paid,  in  favor  of  any  teacher, 
until  his  or  her  schedule  shall  have  been  completed  and  filed,  as 
provided  in  section  fifty  of  this  act,  nor  until  he  or  she  shall 
have  complied  with  all  his  or  her  duties  as  prescribed  by  law. 

COMMON   SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

§  67.  The  common  school  fund  of  this  state  shall  consist  of 
such  sum  as  will  be  produced  by  the  annual  levy  and  assessment 
of  two  mills  upon  each  dollar's  valuation  of  all  the  taxable  pro- 
perty in  the  state,  and  there  is  hereby  levied  and  assessed  annu- 
ally, in  addition  to  the  revenue  for  state  purposes,  the  said  two 
mills  upon  each  dollar's  valuation  of  all  the  taxable  property  in 
the  state,  to  be  collected  and  paid  into  the  state  treasury  as  oth- 
er revenue  is  collected  and  paid ;  and  the  amount  due  from  the 
state,  according  to  a  statement  and  settlement  of  the  account 
between  the  state  and  that  fund,  under  the  provisions  of  an  act 
entitled  an  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  distribution  and  appli- 
cation of  the  interest  on  the  school,  college  and  seminary 
fund,"  approved  on  the  seventh  of  February,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-five,  and  of  all  funds  which  have  been 
or  maybe  received  by  the  state  from  the  United  States,  for  the 
use  and  support  of  common  schools,  and  also  of  the  money  ad- 
ded to  the  common  school  fund  which  was  received  from  the 
United  States  under  an  act  of  congress  providing  for  the  distri- 
bution of  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  United  States,  and  which 
was  invested  in  bank  stock,  by  authority  oi:  the  state,  and  of 
the  amount  added  to  the  school  fund  under  an  act  requiring  the 
three  per  cent,  fund  to  be  invested  in  state  bonds:  Provided, 
that  in  cases  where,  heretofore,  the  state  taxes  have  not  been 
collected  in  any  county,  such  county  shall  not  be  entitled  to  a 
.distribution  of  the  college,  seminary  and  school  fund,  for   the 
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period  ol:  time  tliat  no  such  taxes  have  been  collected,  and  that 
the  portion  of  the  fund  aforesaid  shall  in  such  cases  be  distribu- 
ted without  regard  to  such  county. 

§  G8.  The  state  shall  pay  an  interest  of  six  per  cent,  per  an- 
num upon  the  amount  of  the  aforesaid  common  school  funds, 
except  on  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  realized  from  the  levy  of  the 
tax  directed  to  be  levied  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  which 
shall  be  paid  annually,  and  applied  to  the  support  of  common 
schools,  as  herein  provided.  The  state  shall  also  pay,  as  afore- 
said, and  at  the  same  time,  an  iijterest  of  six  per  centum  per 
annum  upon  the  amount  due  the  college  and  seminary  fund  \ 
which  interest  shall  be  loaned  to  the  common  school  fund,  and 
known  in  this  law  and  applied  in  all  cases  as  interest  on  the 
common  school  fund  as  aforesaid. 

§  69.  On  the  first  Monday  in  January,  in  each  and  every 
year,  next  after  taking  the  census  of  the  state,  the  auditor  of 
public  accounts  shall,  under  the  supervision  of  the  commissioners 
of  the  school  fund  of  the  state,  ascertain  the  number  of  white 
children  in  each  county  in  the  state,  under  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  and  shall  thereupon  make  a  dividend  to  each  county  of  two 
thirds  the  sum  from  the  tax  levied  and  collected  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  sixty-seventh  section  of  this  act ;  and  the  interest 
due  on  the  school,  college  and  seminary  fund,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  white  children  in  each  county  under  the  age  af- 
oresaid, and  of  the  remaining  one-third,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  townships  and  parts  of  townships  in  each  county,  and 
issue  his  warrant  to  the  school  commissioner  of  each  county  upon 
the  collector  thereof.  And  upon  presentation  of  said  warrijnt 
by  the  school  commissioner  to  the  collector  of  his  county,  said 
collecter  sliall  pay  over  to  the  school  commissioner  the  amount 
of  said  wari'ant  out  of  the  first  specie  funds  which  may  be  col- 
lected by  him,  and  not  otherwise  appropriated  by  law,  taking 
said  commissioner's  receipt  therefor ;  and  on  settlement  with  the 
auditor,  said  collector  shall  be  credited  with  the  amount  specified 
in  said  receipt,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  had  been  paid  into 
the  treasury.  Dividends  shall  be  made  as  aforesaid,  according 
to  the  proportions  ascertained  to  be  due  to  each  county  annually 
thereafter,  until  another  census  shall  have  been  taken,  and  then 
dividends  shall  be  made  and  continued  as  aforesaid,  according 
to  the  last  census :  Provided,  that  if  any  collector  shall  fail  or 
refuse  to  pay,  in  gold  or  silver,  the  amount  of  the  aforsaid  war-^ 
rant,  or  any  part  thereof,  by  the  first  day  of  March,  annually, 
or  so  soon  thereafter  as  it  may  be  presented,  it  shall  be  compe- 
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tent  for  tlie  school  commissioner  to  proceed  against  said  collec- 
tor and  his  securities,  in  an  action  oi:  debt,  in  the  county  court ; 
■which  court  is  hereby  vested  with  full  power  and  authority  to 
hear  and  determine  all  such  suits,  render  judgment  and  issue  ex- 
ecution, or  said  suit  may  be  brought  in  any  couit  having  juris- 
diction ;  and  the  said  collector  shall  pay  twelve  per  centum,  to 
be  assessed  as  damages  upon  the  amount  due.  and  which  shall 
be  included  in  the  judgment  obtained  against  him. 

ADDITIONAL   TAXES   IX   TOWXSHIPS   TOR   SCHOOLS. 

§  70.  At  each  meeting  in  October,  or  at  any  subsequent  meet- 
ing thereafter,  before  the  fii'St  day  of  May,  annually,  each  town- 
ship board  of  trustees  in  this  state  shall  determine,  by  estimate, 
as  nearly  as  practicable,  the  entke  amount  of  money  necessary 
to  be  expended  in  the  township  to  keep  in  good  condition  and 
operation  a  sufficient  number  of  free  schools  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  all  the  children  in  said  township  duiing  the  ensuing 
year,  over  and  above  the  available  means  arising  fi-om  the  town- 
ship funa,  or  from  other  som-ces,  and  applicable  to  general 
school  purposes,  and  also  such  additional  amount  as  the  board 
may  think  necessary  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  supplying  any 
deficiency  in  the  fund  for  the  payment  of  teachers,  and  for  the 
pm'pose  of  extending  the  terms  of  schools  after  the  state  or 
common  school  fund  shall  have  been  exhausted  ;  and  shall  de- 
tennine,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  wEat  rate  per  cent,  on  the  one 
hundred  dollars'  valuation  of  all  the  taxable  property  in  the 
township,  each  of  said  amounts  separately,  will  require  to  be 
levied ;  each  of  which  rates  so  estimated  and  required  to  be  lev- 
ied, together  with  a  hst  of  the  names  of  all  the  resident  tax- 
payers of  the  township,  the  said  board  shall  make  known  by 
certificate  in  writing,  signed  by  the  president  and  clerk  of  the 
board,  to  the  clerk  of  the  county  court  of  the  county,  on  or  be- 
fore the  first  Monday  of  July  next  thereafter  in  each  year ; 
which  certificate  may  be  in  the  folloAving  form,  viz  : 

We,  the  undersigned,  president  and  clerk  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  township  No.  — ,   range  No.  — ,  in   the  county   of 

,  and  state  of  Elinois,  do   hereby  certify  that   said  board 

have  estimated  and  required  to  be  levied- for  the  year  18 — ,  the 

rate  of  ,  for  general  school  purposes,   and  the  rate  of 

,  for  paying  teachers  and  extending  terras  of  schools, 

■jn  each  one  hundi-cd  dollars'  valuation  of  taxable  property  in 
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said  township.     Given   under   our  hands,    this day  of 

,  18-. 

A B ,  President. 

C D ,  Clerk. 

§  71.  For  the  purpose  of  erecting  school-houses,  or  pur- 
chasing school-house  sites,  or  for  the  repairing  and  improving 
the  same,  for  procuring  furniture,  fuel  and  district  libraries,  the 
board  of  directors  of  any  district  shall  be  authorized  to  have 
levied  and  collected  a  tax  annually  on  all  the  property  in  their 
district,  by  furnishing  a  certificate  similar  to  the  one  required  by 
the  provisions  of'  this  section,  from  trustees  of  schools. 

§  72.  According  to  the  rate  or  rates  certified  as  aforesaid, 
the  said  county  clerk,  when  making  out  the  tax  books  for  the 
collector,  shall  compute  each  taxable  person's  tax  in  said  town- 
ship, or  that  part  of  the  township  in  the  county,  or  in  any  dis- 
trict, taking  as  a  basis  the  total  amount  of  taxable  property  re- 
turned by  the  county  assessor  for  that  year,  lying  and  being  in 
said  township,  part  of  township  Or  district,  whether  belonging 
to  residents  or  non-residents,  and  also  each  and  every  tract  of 
land  assessed  by  the  assessor,  which  lies,  or  the  largest  part  of 
which  lies,  in  said  township  or  part  of  township  or  district.  The 
said  county  clerk  shall  cause  each  person's  tax  so  computed  to 
be  set  upon  the  tax  book,  to  be  delivered  to  the  collector  for  that 
year,  in  a  separate  column,  against  each  tax-payer's  name,  or 
parcel  of  taxable  property,  as  it  appears  in  said  collector's 
books,  to  be  collected  in  the  same  manner,  and  at  the  same 
time,  as  state  and  county  taxes  are  collected.  The  computation 
of  each  person's  tax,  and  the  levy  made  by  the  clerk,  as  afore- 
said, shall  be  final  and  conclusive  :  Provided,  the  rate  shall  be 
uniform,  and  shall  not  exceed  the  rate  certified  by  the  township 
board  of  trustees  or  directors  and  the  said  county  clerk,  before 
delivering  the  tax  books  to  the  collector,  shall  make  out  and  de- 
liver, on  demand,  to  each  township  treasurer,  or  other  authorized 
person,  of  the  respective  townships,  or  part  of  townships,  in  the 
county,  a  certificate  of  the  amount  due  his  township,  of  said 
tax  so  levied  and  placed  upon  the  tax  books  ;  and  on  or  before 
the  first  day  of  April  next  after  the  delivery  of  the  tax  books 
containing  the  computation  and  levy  of  said  taxes  aforesaid,  or 
so  soon  thereafter  as  the  township  treasurer,  or  other  authorized 
person,  shall  present  the  said  certificate  of  the  amount  of  said 
tax,  and  make  a  demand  therefor,  the  said  county  collector  shall 
pay  to  said  township  treasurer,  or  other  authorized  person,  the 
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fiill  amount  of  said  tax,  so  certified  by  the  county  clerk,  retain- 
ing from  said  amount  only  two  per  centum,  as  his  fees  for  col- 
lection, talcing  of  the  township  treasurer,  or  other  authorized 
person,  his  receipt  therefor ;  which  receipt  shall  be  evidence,  as 
well  in  favor  of  the  collector  as  against  the  township  treasurer, 
or  other  authorized  person  for  him ;  and  said  treasurer  or  other' 
authorized  person  for  him,  shall  enter  the  same  in  separate  ac- 
counts, in  his  cash  book,  distinguishing  between  that  port  of 
said  account  for  general  school  purposes,  and  that  for  paying 
teachers  and  extending  the  terms  of  schools,  and  pay  the  same 
out  as  provided  for  by  this  act. 

§  73.  If  any  collector  shall  fail  to  pay  the  amount  of  said 
tax,  or  any  part  thereof,  as  required  in  the  aforesaid  section,  it 
shall  be  competent  for  the  township  treasurer,  or  other  author- 
ized person,  to  proceed  against  such  collector  and  his  securities 
in  an  action  of  debt  in  the  county  court ;  which  court  is  hereby 
vested  with  full  power  and  authority  to  hear  and  determine  all 
such  suits,  render  judgments  and  issue  execu*ion  ;  or  said  suit 
may  be  brought  in  any  other  court  having  jurisdiction  ;  and  the 
said  collector,  so  in  default,  shall  pay  twelve  per  centum  upon 
the  amount  due,  to  be  assessed  in  damages,  which  shall  be  in- 
cluded in  the  judgment  rendered  against  him :  Provided^  no 
collector  shall  be  liable  for  such  part  of  said  tax  as  he  shall  be 
able  to  make  appear  he  could  not  have  collected  by  law,  until  he 
may  be  able  to  so  collect  such  amount. 

§  74.  \^nien  a  township  is  or  shall  hereafter  be  situated  in 
two  01"  more  counties,  the  certificate  of  the  rate  of  taxation,  re- 
quired in  the  sixty-ninth  (69)  [section]  of  this  act,  shall  be 
returned  to  the  clerks  of  the  county  court  of  each  of  such  counties, 
furnishing  to  each  clerk  the  names  of  the  resident  tax  payers  of 
that  part  of  such  township  which  lies  in  his  county,  and  each  of 
said  clerks  shall  proceed  in  all  respects,  as  regards  the  taxable 
residents  and  taxable  property  of  that  part  of  such  township 
situated  in  his  county,  as  required  by  the  seventy- second  section 
of  this  act,  and  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  trustees  of 
townships,  or  school  directors  to  make  the  estimate  of  taxes  re- 
qnircd  as  provided  in  section  seventy-two,  the  county  clerk  of 
each  county  shall  furnish  to  the  clerk  of  each  of  said  boards, 
the  total  amount  of  valuation  of  the  taxable  property  of  each 
township,  part  of  township,  or  district  respectively,  as  returned 
by  the  assessor  of  the  previous  year ;  and  to  enable  the  clerk  of 
the  county  court  to  perform  this  duty  for  the  first  estimates  of 
the  boards,  as  aforesaid,  the  clerks  of  said  boards,  respectivelvy 
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shall  furnisli  to  said  county  clerk  a  list  of  all  the  names  of  th« 
resident  tax  payers  of  the  previous  year  in  said  township  or  part 
of  township  or  district,  in  the  county,  and  thereafter  said  list  of 
names  shall  be  fiu'nished  as  provided  in  section  seventy  of  this 
act.  For  the  purpose  of  erecting  school  houses,  or  purchasing 
school  house  sites,  or  for  repairing  and  improving  the  same,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  board  of  directors  of  any  district  to  bor- 
row money  at  a  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  ten  per  cent,  per 
annum,  and  issue  bonds  therefor  in  sums  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred dollars  ;  which  bonds  shall  be  executed  by  the  president 
and  clerk  of  said  board :  Provided,  that  the  total  indebtedness 
incurred  by  any  district  under  this  section,  shall  not  at  any  time 
exceed  one  per  centum  of  the  assessed  value  of  the  real  and 
personal  property _^of  said  district. 

COMPENSATION   OF    OFFICERS. 

§  75.  School  Gpmmissioners  shall  be  allowed  to  retain,  out  of 
the  township  funds  of  the  township  for  which  the  services  may 
be  rendered,  three  per  cent,  upon  the  amount  of  sales  of  school 
lands,  and  upon  the  real  estate  taken  for  debt,  for  their  services 
in  making  such  sales,  including  such  other  services  connected 
therewith  as  are  required  by  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  two 
per  cent,  they  may  retain  upon  the  amount  of  all  sums  distribu- 
ted, paid  or  loaned  out  by  them  for  the  support  of  schools  ;  and 
for  visiting  schools,  they  shall  be  allowed  to  retain  two  dollars 
per  day,  for  any  number  of  days  not  exceeding  fifty  during  any 
year,  which  account  shall  be  certified  and  sworn  to  by  the  com- 
missioner of  each  county. 

§  76.  Township  treasurers  shall  be  allowed  to  retain  two  per 
cent,  upon  all  sums  paid  out,  or  loaned  by  them  :  Provided, 
however,  the  boards  of  trustees  may  reduce  said  compensation  ; 
and  said  boards  shall,  and  it  is  hereby  made  their  duty,  to  make 
a  reasonable  allowance  to  said  treasurers  for  their  services  per- 
formed as  clerks  of  said  boards,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  township 
funds.  School  commissioners,  trustees  of  schools,  school  di- 
rectors, and  all  other  school  officers,  shall  be  exempted  from 
working  on  the  roads,  serving  on  juries  and  military  duty. 

LIABILITIES  OF  OFFICERS. 

§  77.  If  any  school  commissioner,  trustee  of  schoolis,  town- 
ihip  treasurer,  director,  or  any  other  person  entrusted  with  the' 
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care,  control,  management,  or  disposition  of  any  school,  college, 
seminary,  or  township  fund,  for  the  use  of  any  county,  town- 
ship, district,  or  school,  shall  convert  any  such  funds,  or  any 
portion  thereof,  to  his  own  use,  he  shall  be  liable  to  indictment, 
and  upon  conviction,  shall  be  fined  in  not  less  than  double  the 
amount  of  money  converted,  and  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail 
not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  twelve  months,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court. 

§  78.  Trustees  of  schools  shall  be  liable,  jointly  and  several- 
ly, for  the  sufficiency  of  securities  taken  from  township  treasu- 
rers ;  and  in  case  of  judgment  against  said  treasurers  and  their 
securities,  for  or  on  account  of  any  default  of  any  such  treasu- 
rer, on  which  the  money  shall  not  be  made  for  want  of  sufficient 
property  whereon  to  levy  execution,  actions  on  the  case  may  be 
maintained  against  said  trustees,  jointly  or  severally,  and  the 
amount  not  collected  on  said  judgment  shall  be  recovered  with 
costs :  Provided^  that  if  said  trustees  can  show,  satisfactorily, 
that  the  security  taken  from  the  treasurer  as  aforesaid  was  at 
the  time  of  said  takmg  good  and  sufficient,  they  shall  not  be  lia- 
ble as  aforesaid. 

§  79.  The  real  estate  of  school  commissioners,  of  township 
treasurers,  and  all  other  school  officers,  and  of  the  securities  of 
each  of  them,  shall  be  bound  for  the  satisfaction  and  payment 
of  all  claims  and  demands  against  said  commissioners  and  treas- 
urers, and  other  officers,  as  such,  from  the  date  of  issuing  pro- 
cess against  them,  in  actions  or  suits  brought  to  recover  such 
claims  or  demands,  until  satisfaction  thereof  be  obtained  ;  and 
no  sale  or  alienation  of  real  estate  by  any  commissioner,  treas- 
urer or  other  officer,  or  security  aforesaid,  shall  defeat  the  lein 
created  by  this  section,  but  all  and  singular  such  real  estate  held, 
owned,  or  claimed  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  liable  to  be  sold  in  sat- 
isfaction of  any  judgment  which  may  be  obtained  in  such  actions 
or  suits. 

§  80.  Trustees  of  schools,  school  directors  or  either  of  them, 
failing  or  refusing  to  make  returns  of  children  in  their  township, 
or  district,  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  if  either 
of  them  shall  knowingly  make  a  false  return,  the  party  so  of- 
fending shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  ten  dollars 
nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  to  be  recovered  by  action  of 
assumpsit,  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  county,  which 
penalty,  when  collected,  shall  be  added  to  the  township  fund ; 
and  if  any  school  commissioner,  director  or  trustee,  or  either  of 
them,  or  other  officer  whose  duty  it  is,  shall  negligently  or  wil- 
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fully  fail  or  refuse  to  make,  furnish,  or  communicate  the  statis' 
tics  and  information,  or  shall  fail  to  discharge  the  duties  enjoin- 
ed upon  them,  or  either  of:  them,  at  the  time  and  in\he  manner 
required  by  the  provisions  of  sections  nineteen  and  thirty-eight 
of  this  act,  such  delinquent  or  party  offending  shall  be  liable  to 
a  filfie  of  twenty-five  dollars,  to  be  recovered  before  any  justice 
of  the  peace,  on  information  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the 
state  of  Illinois,  and  "when  collected  shall  be  paid  to  the  school 
commissioner  of  the  proper  county  for  the  use  of  schools. 

§  81.  School  commissioners,  trustees  of  schools,  directors 
and  township  treasurers,  or  either  of  them,  and  any  other  officer 
having  charge  of  school  funds  or  property,  shall  be  responsible 
for  all  losses  sustained  by  any  county,  township  or  school  fund, 
by  reason  of  any  failure  on  his  or  their  part  to  perform  the  du- 
ties required  of  him  or  them  by  this  act,  or  by  any  rule  or  regular 
tion  authorized  to  be  made  by  this  act ;  and  each  and  every  of 
the  officers  aforesaid  shall  be  liable  for  any  such  loss  sustained 
as  aforesaid,  and  the  amount  thereof  may  be  recovered,  in  a 
civil  action,  before  any  court  having  jurisdiction  thereof,  at  the 
suit  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  for  the  use  of  the  county,  township, 
or  fund  injured  ;  and  the  amount,  when  collected,  shall  be  paid 
to  the  proper  officer,  for  the  benefit  of  said  county,  township,  or 
fund  injured. 

COST,    TEXURE   OF    OFFICES   AXD  CONTRACTS  UNDER,  FORMER  LAWS, 

§  82.  No  justice  of  the  peace,  probate  justice,  constable, 
clerk  of  any  court,  or  sheriff,  shall  charge  any  costs,  in  any 
suit  where  any  agent  of  any  school  fund,  suing  for  the  recovery 
of  the  same,  or  any  interest  due  thereon,  is  plaiiitiff,  and  shall 
be,  from  any  cause,  unsuccessful  in  such  suit.  School  commis- 
sioners appointed  heretofore  shall  continue  in  office  until  super- 
seded according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  their  duties, 
responsibilities,  and  powers  shall  be  governed  by  the  provisions 
herein  named.  Trustees  of  school  lands  heretofore  appointed, 
and  trustees  of  schools  heretofore  elected,  shall,  also,  continue 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  office  until  trustees  of  schools  are 
elected  under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Townships  heretofore 
incorporated  shall,  without  any  further  action  or  proceeding,  be 
considered  as  incorporated  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and 
the  trustees  and  other  officers  shall  continue  to  discharge  their 
duties  till  suspended  by  appomtment  or  election  under  this  law  ; 
jind  all  school  directors  and  officers  heretofore   appointed,  shall 
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■continue  in  office  until  superseded  bj  the  election  as  provided  in 
this  act,  and  shall  be  governed  by  the  provisions  oi;  the  laws 
heretofore  in  force,  unless  otherwise  directed  by  this  act.  Leases 
of  school  lands  shall  remain  valid  and  be  executed  according  to 
the  laws  under  which  they  were  made.  Common  school  lands 
valued  and  offered  for  sale  and  remaining  unsold  shall  be  sold 
upon  terms  prescribed  by  this  act.  All  taxes  levied  and  con- 
tracts made  under  the  laws  hereby  repealed  shall  remain  valid, 
and  all  rights,  remedies,  defences,  and  causes  of  action  existing, 
or  which  may  hereafter  exist  or  arise,  under  or  by  virtue  of  said 
repealed  laws,  shall  continue  and  remain  valid,  and  shall  be  en- 
forced, notwithstanding  the  repeal  of  said  laws,  unless  canceled 
.according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

OF    CITIES    AND    INCORPORATED    TO^VNS. 

§  83.  This  act  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  repeal  or  change, 
in  any  respect,  any  special  acts  in  relation  to  schools,  in  cities 
or  incorporated  towns,  except  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
several  boards  of  education,  or  other  officers,  of  any  city  or  in- 
corporated town,  having  in  charge  schools  under  the  provisions  of 
any  of  the  said  special  acts,  or  of  any  ordinance  of  any  city  or  in- 
corporated town,  on  or  before  the  second  Monday  of  October, 
preceding  each  regular  session  of  the  general  assembly  of  this 
state,  or  annually,  if  required  so  to  do  by  the  state  superintend- 
ent, to  make  out  and  render  a  statement  of  all  such  statistics 
and  other  information  in  regard  to  schools,  and  the  enumeration 
of  children,  or  white  persons,  as  are  required  to  be  communica- 
ted by  township  boards  of  trustees  or  directors,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  thirty-eighth  (38)  section  of  this  act,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  applicable  to  said  city  or  incorporated  town, 
to  the  school  commissioner  of  the  county  where  such  city  or  in- 
corporated town  is  situated,  or  of  the  county  in  which  the  larger 
part  of  such  city  or  town  is  situated  ;  nor  shall  it  be  lawful  for 
the  county  school  commissioner,  or  any  other  officer  or  person, 
to  pay  over  any  portion  of  the  common  school  fund,  to  any  lo- 
cal treasurer,  school  agent,  clerk,  board  of  education,  or  other 
officer  or  person,  of  any  township,  city,  or  incorporated  town, 
unless  a  report  of  the  number  of  children,  or  v/hite  persons,  and 
other  statistics  relative  to  schools,  and  a  statement  of  such  other 
information,  as  are  required  of  the  boards  of  trustees  or  directors 
as  aforesaid,  and  of  other  school  officers  and  teachers  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  shall  have  been  filed,  at  the  time  or  times 
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aForeFaid,  specifiod  in  this  section /Avith  the  school  commissioner 
of  the  proper  county,  as  aforesaid. 

SniOOLS    OF    PERSONS    OF    COLOR. 

§  84,  In  townships  in  Tvhich  there  shall  be  persons  of  color, 
the  board  of  ediu^ation  shall  allow  such  persons  a  portion  of  the 
school  fund,  eijual  to  tlie  amount  of  taxes  collected  for  school 
purposes  from  such  persons  of  color  in  their  respective  town- 
ships. 

COMMON   SCHOOL  LANDS. 

§  85.  Section  number  sixteen  in  every  township  granted  to 
the  state  by  the  United  States  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  such 
sections  and  parts  of  sections  as  have  been  or  may  be  granted 
as  aforesaid,  in  lieu  of  all  or  part  of  section  number  sixteen,  and 
also  the  lands  which  have  been  or  may  be  selected  and  granted 
as  aforesaid,  for  the  use  of  scliools,  to  the  inhabitants  of  frac- 
tional townships  in  which  there  is  no  section  number  sixteen,  or 
where  such  section  shall  not  contain  the  proper  proportion  for 
the  use  of  schools  in  such  fractional  township,  shall  be  held  as 
common  school  lands  ;  and  the  provisions  of  this  act  referring 
to  common  school  lands  shall  be  deemed  to  apply  to  the  lands 
aforesaid. 

§  8G.  All  the  business  of  such  townships,  so  far  as  relates  to 
common  school  lands,  shall  be  transacted  in  that  county  which 
contains  all  or  a  greater  portion  of  said  lands.  If  any  person 
shall,  without  being  duly  authorized,  cut,  fell,  box,  bore,  de- 
stroy or  carry  away  any  tree,  sapling  or  log  standing  or  being 
upon  any  school  lands,  such  person  shall  forfeit  and  pay 
for  every  tree,  sapling,  or  log  so  felled,  boxed,  bored, 
destroyed  or  carried  away,  the  sum  of  eight  dollars ; 
which  penalty  shall  be  recovered,  with  costs  of  suit,  by  an  ac- 
tion of  debt  or  assumpsit,  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  having 
jurisdiction  of  the  amount  claimed,  or  in  the  county  or  circuit 
court,  either  in  the  corporate  name  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  township  to  which  the  land  belongs,  or  by  action  of  quitam^ 
in  the  name  of  any  person  who  shall  first  sue  for  the  same — one 
half  for  the  use  of  the  person  suing,  the  other  half  to  the  use  of 
the  township  aforesaid.  When  two  or  more  persons  shall  be  con- 
cerned in  the  same  trespass,  they  shall  be  jointly  and  severally 
liable  for  the  penalty  herein  imposed.  Every  trespasser  upon 
common  school  lands  shall  be  liable  to  indictment,  and  upon 
conviction,  fined  in  three  times  the  amount  of  the  injury  occas- 
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ioned  by  said  trespass,  and  shall  stand  committed  as  Tn  other 
cases  of  misdemeanor.  All  penalties  and  fines  collected  under 
the  provisions  ol  this  section  shall  be  paid  to  the  township  treas- 
urer, and  be  added  to  the  principal  of  the  township  fund ;  and 
all  other  fines,  penalties  and  forfeitures  imposed  or  incurred  in 
any  of  the  circuit  courts  of  this  state,  or  collected  by  justices  of 
the  peace  or  other  county  oflicers,  except  fines  collected  in  incor- 
porated towns  or  cities,  for  the  violation  of  the  by-laws  or  ordi- 
nances of  said  towns  or  cities,  shall  be  paid  to  the  school  com- 
missioner of  the  county  where  such  fines,  penalties  and  forfeit- 
ures have  been  collected,  and  the  same  shall  be  distributed  by 
said  commissioner  in  the  same  manner  as  the  common  school 
funds  of  the  state  are  distributed ;  and  if  any  county  officer  or 
justice  of  the  peace  aforesaid  shall  fail  or  refuse  to  pay  as  af- 
oresaid, after  collection,  such  officer  or  justice  of  the  peace  so 
failing  or  refusing  to  pay  as  aforesaid  shall  forfeit  and  pay 
double  the  amount  of  such  fine,  penalty  or  forfeiture  as  afore- 
said, collected  by  him,  to  be  recovered  before  any  court  having 
jurisdiction,  in  a  civil  action,  at  the  su^t  of  the  school  commis- 
sioner. 

SALE   OF   00:\mOX   SCHOOL  LANDS. 

§  87.  When  the  inhabitants  of  any  township  or  fractional 
township  shall  desire  the  sale  of  the  comtnon  school  land  of  the 
township  or  fractional  township,  they  shall  present  a  petition  to 
the  school  commissioner  of  the  county  in  which  the  school  lands 
of  the  township,  or  the  greater  part  thereof,  lie,  for  the  sale 
thereof  ;  which  petition  shall  bo  signed  by  at  least  two  thirds  of 
the  white  male  inhabitants  of  the  township  or  fractional  township 
of  and  over  twenty-one  years  of  age.  The  signing  of  the  peti- 
tion must  be  in  the  presence  of  two  citizens  of  the  township, 
after  the  true  meaning  thereof  shall  have  been  explained ;  and 
when  signed  an  affidavit  shall  be  affixed  thereto,  by  the  two  citi- 
zens, proving  the  signing  in  the  manner  aforesaid,  and  stating 
the  number  of  white  male  inhabitants  in  the  township  or  frac- 
tional township,  of  and  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  ;  and  said 
petition,  so  proved,  shall  be  delivered  to  the  school  commissioner 
for  his  action  thereon  :  Provided,  that  no  whole  section  shall 
te  sold  in  any  township  containing  less  than  fifty  inhabitants , 
and  common  school  lands  in  fractional  townships  may  be  sold 
tvhen  the  number  of  inhabitants  and  number  of  acres  are  in  the 
tatio  of  fifty  to  six  hundred  and  forty,  but  not  before. 
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§  88.  When  the  petition  and  affidavit^  are  (leli\^ered  to  the 
pchool  commissiouer  as  aforesaid,  he  shall  notify  the  trustees  of 
said  township  thereof,  and  said  trustees  shall  immediately  proceed 
to  divide  the  land  into  tracts  or  lots  of  such  form  and  quantity  as 
will  produce  the  largest  amount  of  money ;  and  after  making 
such  division,  a  correct  plat  of  the  same  shall  be  made,  repre- 
senting all  divisions,  "with  each  lot  numbered  and  defined,  so  that 
its  boundaries  may  be  forever  ascertained.  Said  trustees  shall 
then  fix  a  value  on  each  lot,  having  regard  to  the  terms  of  sale, 
certify  to  the  correctness  of  the  plat,  stating  the  value  of  each 
lot  per  acre,  or  per  lot,  if  less  than  one  acre,  and  referring  to 
and  describing  the  lot  in  the  certificate,  so  as  fully  and  clearly 
to  distinguish  and  identify  each  lot ;  which  plats  and  certificate 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  school  commissioner,  and  shall  govern 
him  in  advertising  and  selling  said  lands. 

§  89.  In  subdividing  common  school  lands  for  sale,  no  lot 
shall  contain  more  than  eighty  acres,  and  the  division  may  be 
made  into  town  or  village  lots,  with  roads,  streets  or  alleys 
between  them  and  through  the  same  ;  and  all  sitch  divisions,  with 
all  similar  divisions  hereafter  made,  arc  hereby  declared  legal ; 
and  all  such  roads,  streets  and  alleys,  public  highways. 

§  90.  The  terms  of  selling  common  school  lands  shall  be  to 
the  highest  bidder,  for  cash,  with  the  privilege  to  each  purchaser 
of  borrowing  from  the  school  commissioner  the  amount  of  his 
bid,  for  any  period  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  five  years, 
upon  his  paying  interest  and  giving  security,  as  in  case  of  money 
loaned  by  township  treasurer,  as  provided  in  this  act. 

§  91.  The  place  of  selling  common  school  lands  shall  be  at 
ihe  court  house  of  the  county  in  which  the  lands  are  situated  ; 
or  the  trustees  of  schools  may  direct  the  sale  to  be  made  on  the 
premises  ;  and  upon  the  reception  by  the  school  commissioner  of 
the  plat  and  certificate  of  valuation  from  the  trustees,  he  shall 
proceed  to  advertise  the  said  land  for  sale,  in  lots  as  divided  and 
laid  off  by  said  trustees,  by  posting  notices  thereof  in  at  least 
six  public  places  in  the  county,  forty  days  next  anterior  to  the 
day  of  sale,  describing  the  land,  and  stating  the  time,  terms 
and  place  of  sale  ;  and  if  any  newspaper  is  published  in  said 
county,  said  advertisement  shall  be  printed  therein  for  four 
■weeks  before  the  day  of  sale — if  none,  then  it  shall  be  sold  un- 
der the  notice  aforesaid. 

§  92.  Upon  the  day  appointed,  the  school  commissioner  shall 
proceed  to  make  sales,  as  follows,  viz :  he  shall  begin  at  the 
lowest  number  of  lots,  and  proceed  regularly  to  the  highest,  tilt 
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all  are  sold  or  offered.  No  lot  shall  be  sold  for  less  tlian  its  val- 
uation by  the  trustees.  Sales  shall  be  made  between  the  hours 
of  ten  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  six  o'clock  P.  M.,  and  may  continue 
from  day  to  day.  The  lots  shall  be  cried  separately,  and  each 
lot  cried  long  enough  to  enable  any  one  present  to  bid  who  de- 
sires it. 

§  96.  Upon  closing  the  sales  each  day,  the  purchasers  shall 
each  pay,  or  secure  the  payment  of  the  purchase  money,  accor- 
ding to  the  terms  of  sale ;  or  in  case  of  his  failure  to  do  so  by 
ten  o'clock  the  succeeding  day,  the  lot  purchased  shall  be  again 
offered  at  public  sale,  on  the  same  terms  as  boPore,  and  il:  the 
valuation  or  more  shall  be  bid,  shall  be  stricken  off;  but  if  the 
valuation  be  not  bid,  the  lot  shall  be  set  down  as  not  sold.  If 
the  sale  is  oris  not  made,  the  former  purchaser  shall  be  required 
to  pay  the  difference  between  his  bid  and  the  valuation  ol  the  lot; 
and  in  case  of  his  failing  to  make  such  payment,  the  school  com- 
missioner may  forthwith  institute  an  action  of  debt  or  assumpsit, 
in  his  name,  as  commissioner,  for  the  use  oE  the  inhabitants  of 
the  township  where  the  land  lies,  for  the  required  sum  ;  and  up- 
on making  proof,  shall  be  entitled  to  judgment,  with  costs  of 
suit;  which,  when  collected,  shall  be  added  to  the  principal  of 
the  township  fund.  And  if  the  amount  claimed  does  not  exceed 
one  hundred  dollars,  the  suit  may  be  instituted  before  ajustic3 
of  the  peace ;  but  if  more  than  that  sum,  then  in  the  circuit  court 
of  any  county  wherein  the  party  may  be  found. 

§  94.  All  lands  not  sold  at  public  sale,  as  herein  provided 
for,  shall  be  subject  to  sale  at  any  time  thereafter,  at  the  valua- 
tion ;  and  school  commissioners  are  authorized  and  required, 
when  in  their  power,  to  sell  all  such  lands  at  private  sale,  upon 
the  terms  at  which  they  are  offered  at  public  sale. 

§  95.  In  all  cases  where  common  school  lands  have  been 
heretofore  valued,  and  have  remained  unsold  for  two  years  after 
having  been  offered  for  sale,  or  shall  hereafter  remain  unsold 
for  that  length  of  time,  after  being  valued  and  offered  for  sale 
in  conformity  to  this  act,  the  trustee^,  of  schools  where  such 
lands  are  situated  may  vacate  the  valuation  thereof,  by  an  order 
to  be  entered  on  book  A,  of  the  school  commissioner,  and  cause 
a  new  valuation  to  be  made,  if  in  their  opinion  the  interests  of 
the  township  will  be  promoted  thereby.  They  shall  make  said 
second  valuation  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first  was  made,  and 
shall  deliver  to  the  school  commisL-ioner  a  plat  of  such  second 
valuation,  with  the  order  of  vacation  to  be  entered  as  aforesaid ; 
whereupon  said  school  commissioner  shall  proceed  in  selling  said 
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lands  in  all  respects  as  if  no  valuation  had  been  made  ;  Provid- 
ed^ that  the  second  valuation  may  be  made  by  the  trustees  of 
schools,  without  petition,  as  provided  in  this  act. 

§  96.  Upon  the  completion  oi:  every  sale  by  the  purchaser, 
the  school  commiss^ioner  shall  enter  the  same  on  book  B,  and 
shall  deliver  to  the  purchaser  a  certificate  of  purchase,  stating 
therein  the  name  and  residence  of  the  purchaser,  describing  the 
land  and  the  price  paid  therefor  ;  which  certificate  shall  be  evi- 
dence of  the  facts  therein  stated. 

§  97.  At  the  first  regular  term  of  the  county  court  in  each 
year,  the  school  commissioner  shall  present  to  the  court  of  his 
county — ^first,  a  statement  showing  the  sales  of  school  lands 
made  subsequent  to  the  first  regular  term  of  the  previous  year, 
which  shall  be  a  true  copy  of  the  sale  book,  (bookB  ;)  second, 
statements  of  the  amount  of  money  received,  paid,  loaned  out, 
and  on  hand,  belonging  to  each  township  or  fund  under  his  con- 
trol— the  statement  of  each  fund  to  be  separate  ;  third,  state- 
ments copied  from  his  loan  book,  (book  C,)  showing  all  the 
facts  in  regard  to  loans  which  are  required  to  be  stated  upon  the 
loan  book  ;  all  of  Avhich  the  county  court  shall  thereupon  examine 
and  compare  with  the  vouchers,  and  the  said  county  court,  or  so 
many  of  them  as  may  be  present  at  the  term  of  the  court,  shall 
be  liable  individually  to  the  fund  injured,  and  to  the  securities  of 
said  school  commissioner,  in  case  judgment  be  recovered  of  said 
securities,  for  all  damages  occasioned  by  a  neglect  of  the  duties, 
or  any  of  them,  required  of  them  by  this  section :  Provided, 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  exempt  the  secu- 
rities of  said  school  commmissioner  from  any  liability  as  such 
securities,  but  they  shall  still  be  liable  to  the  fund  injured  the 
same  as  if  the  county  commissioners  were  not  liable. 

§  93.  The  school  commissioner  shall  also,  at  the  time  afore- 
said, transmit  to  the  auditor  of  public  accounts  a  full  and  exact 
transcript  from  book  B  of  all  the'  sales  made  subsequent  to  each 
report.  The  statement  in  section  ninety-seven  (97)  hereof,  re- 
quired to  be  presented  to  the  county  court,  shall  be  preserved 
and  copied  by  the  clerk  of  said  court  into  a  well  bound  book, 
kept  for  that  purpose,  and  the  list  transmitted  to  the  auditor 
.  shall  be  filed,  copied  and  preserved  in  like  manner. 

(>  99.  Every  purchaser  of  common  school  lands  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  a  patent  from  the  state,  conveying  and  assuring  the  title. 
Patents  shall  be  made  out  by  the  auditor  from  returns  made  to 
him  by  the  school  commissioner.  They  shall  contain  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  land  granted  ;  and  shall  be  in  the  name  of  and  signed 
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by  the  governor,  countersigned  by  the  auditor,  with  the  great 
seal  of:  the  state  affixed  thereto  by  the  secretary  of  state,  and 
shall  operate  to  vest  in  the  purchaser  a  perfect'title  in  fee  sim- 
ple. When  patents  are  executed  as  herein  required,  the  auditor 
shall  note  on  the  list  of  sales  the  date  of  each  patent,  in  such 
manner  as  to  perpetuate  the  evidence  of  its  date  and  delivery, 
and  thereupon  transmit  the  same  to  the  school  commissioner  of 
the  proper  county,  to  be  by  him  delivered  to  the  patentee,  his 
heirs  or  assigns,  upon  the  return  of  the  original  certificate  of 
purchase ;  which  certificate,  when  returned,  shall  be  filed  and 
preserved  by  the  school  commissioner. 

§  100.  Purchasers  or  common  school  lauds,  and  their  heirs 
and  assigns,  may  obtain  duplicate  copies  of  thou'  certificates  of 
purchase,  and  of  patents,  upon  filing  affidavit  with  the  school 
commissioner  in  respect  to  certificates,  and  with  the  auditor  in 
respect  to  patents ,  proving  the  loss  or  destruction  of  the  origi- 
nals ;  and  such  copies  shall  have  all  the  force  and  effect  of  the 
originals. 

ACTS   REPEALED — PUBLICATION   A>>D   DISTRIBUTION   OF    THE   ACT. 

§  101.  An  act  entitled  "An  act  to  establish  and  maintain 
common  schools,"  approved  February  12th,  1849,  and  an  act 
to  amend  said  act,  approved  February  12th,  1851,  and  an  act 
entititled  "An  act  to  increase  the  school  fund,"  approved  Feb- 
ruary lOtli,  1853,  and  all  other  acts  and  parts  of  acts  coming 
in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  are  hereby  repealed. 
This  act  to  be  in  force  from  and  aEter  its  passage. 

§  102.  The  public  printer  is  hereby  required  to  print  thirty 
thousand  copies  of  this  act,  under  the  direction  of  the  secretary 
of  state,  who  shall  first  make  a  perfect  index  hereto,  to  be  dis- 
tributed by  him  according  to  population  among  the  several  coun- 
ties of  the  state,  and  deposited  with  school  commissioners,  to 
be  distributed  by  them  to  the  directors  of  the  boards  of  educa- 
tion and  township  treasurers,  for  the  use  of  the  different  officers 
under  t!iis  law. 

Approved  Feb.  15,  1855. 
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Written  for  the  Illinois  Teacher. 


Mr.  Editor  : — ^I  wif^li  to  make  a  fcAv  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  grammar,  more  especially  to  speak  of  some  of  the  purposes 
for  whicli  the  infinitive  mood  is  used. 

1st.  The  infinitive  is  used  to  explain  or  limit  the  meaning  of 
an  adjective.  A  horse,  good  to  kick,  is  not  a  good  horse,  and 
io  kick  is  used  to  limit  or  explain  the  meaning  of  the  adjective. 
No  valuable  information  is  gained  by  saying  "to  kick  is  a  verb 
of  the  infinitive  mood  and  governed  by  good."  Again,  John  is 
not  a  spry  boy,  but  he  is  quick  to  learn  and  slow  to  forget ;  here 
to  learn  and  to  forget  limit  the  meaning  of  the  words  quick  and 
slow.  The  coat  is  too  good  to  give  away.  The  apples  are  not 
good  to  keep,  but  arc  very  good  to  cat.  The  infinitive  is  often 
passive  in  import,  though  active  in  form. 

Sometimes  the  adjective  is  limited  by  a  noun  ;  good  for  sick 
people ;  poisonous  to  rats.  The  garment  is  too  thick  for  sum- 
mer, and  too  thin  for  winter. 

2d.  The  infinitive  alone,  or  with  its  complement,  has  often 
the  nature  and  force  of  an  adjective.  Time  to  come  is  coming 
time.  A  desire  to  benefit  himselP  is  a  selfish  desire.  A  desire 
to  benefit  mankind  is  a  philanthropic  desire.  A  desire  to  learn. 
To  learn  explains  the  desire.  In  like  manner  a  preposition  and 
its  noun  is  often  equivalent  to  an  adjective.  Fetters  of  iron, 
or  iron  fetters.  The  king  of  France,  or  a  French  king.  A  man 
of  great  generosity,  a  very  generous  man.  Nevertheless  a  bag 
of  gold  is  not  a  golden  bag. 

Relative  clauses,  in  most  cases,  have  the  nature  and  force  of 
adjectives,  explaining  or  limiting  the  meaning  of  the  antecedent. 
The  boys  vdio  are  tired  may  sit ;  not  all  the  boys,  but  the  tired 
boys  may  sit.  At  the  gate  which  opens  into  the  garden,  or  the 
garden  gate.  A  horse  which  is  chestnut  brown,  and  which  cost 
500  dollars  in  Arabia,  is  a  chestnut  brown  500  dollar  Arabian 
horse.  The  hope  of  your  being  able  to  participate  in  our  joys 
has  prompted  me  to  write.  What  kind  of  hope  ?  The  whole 
clause  has  the  nature  of  an  adjective.  So  in  a  multitud^  of  in- 
stances. 

3d.  The  infinitive  is  used  to  denote  the  purpose  or  object  for 
which  a  thing  is  done.  This  is  now  its  general  use.  They  came 
to  scoff,  but  remained  to  pray.  He  came  to  see  his  father,  that 
he  might  see  his  father,  or  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  his  father. 
He  raises  corn  to  sell,  he  hires  money  to  let. 

4th.  The  infinitive  with  the  two  little  words  no  as,  (with  or 
without  an  adjective  between  the  two,)  is  used  to  denote  the  con^ 
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sequence  or  result.  He  spake  so  as  to  be  heard.  He  stood  so 
as  to  see  him.  I  aimed  so  as  to  hit  him,  it^  a  buck,  and  so  as 
not  to  hit  him,  if  a  calf.  "So  foolish  as  to  sell  his  team."  So 
that  is  used  to  denote  the  resvilt.  So  foolish  that  he  sold  his 
team. 

5th.  The  infinitive  is  used  as  the  object  of  transitive  verbs. 
She  loves  music.  She  loves  to  sing.  He  began  aritimietic  last 
week.  He  began  to  cipher  last  week.  1  prefer  to  walk.  The 
subject  of  the  infinitive  has  the  objective  form,  and  this,  in  con- 
nection with  the  infinitive,  is  often  the  object  of  a  transitive  verb. 
I  believe  him  to  be  a  liar.  What  do  I  believe  ?  Not  him,  but 
"him  to  be  a  liar  ;"  or  that  he  is  a  liar.  He  proved  the  earth 
to  be  round  ;  he  did  not  prove  the  earth,  but  its  rotundity.  I 
have  brought  a  coat  for  you  to  mend.  It  is  not  for  you,  but  for 
you  to  mend.  A  lesson  for  teachers  and  pupils  to  study,  or 
which  they  should  study.  I  insist  on  his  being  present  to-morrow. 
The  remaining  part  of  the  sentence  is  the  object  of  the  preposi- 
tion on.  I  taught  them  obedience.  Obedience  is  the  direct, 
and  them  the  indirect  object  of  the  verb.  I  taught  them  to  obey. 
To  obey  is  the  direct,  and  them  the  indirect  object  of  the  verb. 
Again,  we  use  the  infinitive  in  speaking  of  that  which  has  been 
concluded,  agreed  on,  or  which  must  be  done.  He  is  to  return 
by  the  bridge.  We  have  our  liberties  to  defend.  There  are 
children  to  be  clothed.  He  has  a  letter  to  write  ;  (i.  e.)which  he 
must  write. 

Infinitives  are  used  to  denote  the  occasions  of  the  emotions 
implied  in  the  verb  or  adjective.  They  rejoiced  to  see  him.  I 
was  glad  to  hear  it.  In  a  sentence  commencing  with  it,  used 
impersonally,  the -infinitive  is  the  subject  of  the  verb.  It  is  dis- 
graceful to  steal.  It  is  difficult  to  find  your  way  in  the  dark. 
They  say  he  has  gone  to  Boston,  or  they  say  that  he  has  gone 
to  Boston.  He  has  gone  to  Boston  is  the  object  of  say.  To 
dispose  of  words  in  this  manner,  showing  the  object  or  purpose 
for  which  they  are  used,  is  far  more  interesting,  and  useful  than 
repeating  the  technical  language  of  grammar,  which  often  has 
almost  no  meaning.  In  all  cases  accustom  yourselves  to  ask  the 
meaning  of  a  word,  before  asking  to  what  part  of  speech  it  be- 
longs. As  (i.  e.  while)  we  were  going  home.  As  (because)  it 
is  so  very  cold,  I  shall  walk.  I  was  then  (at  that  time)  in  the 
garden.  Is  your  husband  at  home?  then  (for  that  reason)  I 
shall  not  stay.  So  usually  refers  to  manner,  but  not  always. 
John  is  not  dissipated,  but  he  will  soon  become  so.  Here  so 
means  dissipated,  and  therefore  some  may  contend  that  it  should 
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be  called  an  adjective  ;  and  if  we  call  it  an  adverb,  it  does  not 
povform  the  office  of:  an  adverb.  Again,  did  he  vomit  up  three 
black  crows?  They  say  so  ;  (i.  e.)  they  say  he  vomited  up  three 
black  crows.  So  stands  for  tlie  whole  sentence,  and  might  be 
called,  not  a  pronoun,  but  a  presentence,  and  Doctors  would 
disagree  as  to  the  propriety  ofc"  considering  so  the  object  of  the 
verb  say.  Nevertheless,  if  you  understand  the  meaning  of  a 
word,  and  are  sure  that  good  usage  authorizes  you  to  employ  it, 
in  a  given  manner,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  any  groat  importance 
whether  you  knoAV  what  to  call  it  or  not.  Once  it  was  a  great 
question  among  philosophers  whether  a  bat  was  a  hairy  bird  or  a 
flying  mouse.  Grammar  consists  in  learning  to  use  language 
correctly^  and  not  in  learning  to  parse.  There  are  many  au- 
thorized modes  of  expression  Avhich  do  not  come  under  any  of 
the  rules  of  syntax.     See  Wells'  grammar. 

.The  most  important  part  of  grammar  consists  in  correcting 
your  own  mode  of  speaking,  and  it  is  the  part  to  which  usually 
the  least  attention  is  given.  Good  writers  say  twice  three  is  six, 
three  and  three  are  six.  Exercise  your  own  judgment ;  do  not 
rely  too  implicitly  on  your  text  book.  Mooted  questions  in  gram- 
mar are  usually  of  very  little  importance.  Who  cares  whether 
worth  is  a  preposition  or  something  else,  if  we  know  that  it  is 
used  in  stating  the  value  of  a  commodity  ? 

Time  should  be  divided  into  past,  present,  and  future,  as  it  is 
now  divided  by  the  best  grammarians.  It  may  rain  to-morrow  ; 
is  rain  of  the  present  or  future  tense  ?  If  he  should  lose  his  ves- 
sel, he  would  become  a  rich  man.  Are  should  lose  and  would 
become  past  or  future  ?  The  man  found  a  boy  on  a  tree.  He 
found  some  object  which  was  on  some  object ;  and  hence  we 
mean  something  when  we  say',  boy  is  the  object  of  the  trasitive 
verb  found,  and  tree  the  object  of  the  preposition  on,  because 
boy  is  the  object  which  he  found,  and  tree  the  object  on  which 
he,  a  boy,  was  ;  and  no  additional  information  is  communicated 
by  saying  that  tree  and  boy  are  in  the  objective  case.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  tell  what  we  mean  by  case.  It  is  not  a  w^ire  trap,  nor  a 
book  case,  nor  a  chest  of  drawers.  Some  tell  us  that  case  means 
condition.  A  sick  or  a  drunken  man  is  in  a  bad  case.  But  case 
denotes  relation.  I  can  discover  some  glimmerings  of  sense  in 
this  ;  yet  relation  is  a  very  abstract  term,  which,  to  the  great 
majority  of  mankind,  has  no  meaning  except  as  used  to  denote 
brothers,  sisters,  uncles,  aunts,  cousins,  and  the  like.  And 
what  do  we  mean  by   saying   that  one  word  governs   another  ; 

and  in  what  sense  does  on  govern  tree  ?  The  more  recent  authors 
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(see  Andrew  &  Stoddard's  Latin  Grammar,  Sophocles'  Greek, 
and  Spencer's  English  Grammar)  have  discovered  the  use  ol  the 
words  governs  and  governed.  It  is  better  far  to  use  language 
which  you  fully  understand,  and  say  boy  is  the  object  of  the 
transativs  verb,  and  tree  the  object  of  the  preposition.  Green's 
Analysis  and  Spencer's  Grammar  amount  to  substantially  the 
same  thing,  with  this  difference.  The  Analysis  contains  a  great 
multiplicity  of  rules  and  definitions,  while  in  the  Grammar  there 
is  a  paucity  of  rules.  I  prefer  the  Grammar  for  having  been  put 
on  the  right  track.  It  is  far  better  for  the  learner  to  discover  a 
truth,  than  to  have  it  pointed  out  to  him  by  another.  Too 
many  rules  hamper  genius.  If  the  remarks  now  made  tend  in 
any  measure  to  invigorate  your  discriminating  powers,  I  have 
accomplished  my  object.  SENEX. 


From  the  Investigator. 

CONVENTION 

Of  the  Whiteside  Co.  Teachers  and  Educational  Association 

held  at  Albany. 

Thursday,  April  19th. 

As  many  of  the  members  were  not  present,  at  the  time  fixed 
upon  for  the  afternoon  session,  the  meeting  was  not  organized 
until  evening.  It  was  then  called  to  order  by  the  President 
(Chas.  S.  Deming)  and  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  Mr.  Pine. 
The  records  were  then  read  by  the  Secretary,  (John  Phinney) 
and  accepted  by  the  Society.  A  discussion  arose  between  Mr. 
Kelley,  Brewer,  and  Phinney,  on  the  following  question ;  How 
can  a  greater  interest  be  created  in  our  Common  Schools.  Ad- 
journed to  9  o'clock  A.  M. 

Morning  Session. — Convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment 
at  9  o'clock.  As  the  ladies  that  were  expected  to  read  essays 
were  not  all  present,  the  reading  of  the  essays  was  postponed 
until  afternoon.  Mr.  Cobbey  then  presented  some  resolutions 
which  were  received  by  the  society,  and  after  discussion  and 
amendments,  were  adopted,  as  follows  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Bible  should  be,  and  is  hereby  recom- 
mended, as  a  text  book  in  all  the  schools  in  the  county,  and  we 
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earnestly  recommeTid  the  practice  of  reading  a  lesson  from  tlie 
scriptures  by  the  entire  school  at  the  opening  each  morning. 

Hesolvcd,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Teacher  to  impress  fre- 
quently and  earnestly  on  the  minds  of  their  pupils,  that  the  great 
end  of  their  efforts  is  to  secure  an  education — is  to  make  them 
good  and  useful  members  of  society. 

Eeso/ced,  That  in  teaching,  a  clear  and  distinct  conception 
of  an  object  should  be  impressed  upon  the  mind  before  the  name 
or  terms,  which  express  it,  be  committed  to  memory. 

Resolved.,  That  we  deprecate  the  practice  of  advancing  stu- 
dents to  higher  text  books  before  they  master  or  understand 
those  which  are  designed  to  precede  them. 

Resolved.,  That  everything  associated  with  the  business  of 
education  should  be  cheerful  and  exhilarating  to  the  mind  of  the 
young. 

Resolved,  That  corporeal  punishments  should  be  seldom  or 
never  inflicted,  and  when  they  are  determined  upon  as  a  last  re- 
sort, they  should  be  inflicted  with  calmness  and  afi"ection. 

Resolved,  That  children  should  not  be  long  confined  in 
school,  and  never  longer  than  they  are   actually  employed  in  it. 

Resolved,  That  Teachers  should  never  speak  in  a  loud  and 
angrv  tone  to  their  scholars. 

Adjourned  to  1  1-2  o'clock  P.  M. 

Afterxoon  Session. — ^Essays  were  road  by  Mrs.  Phinney, 
Miss  Young,  Miss  Sweney,  and  Miss  Millikan. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  tendered  to  them,  and  W.  M. 
Kilgour,  J.  E.  Cobbey,  and  John  Phinney  appointed  committee 
to  solicit  copies  for  publication  in  the  paper.?.  The  convention- 
then  listened  with  much  interest  to  an  address  by  Rev.  C.  B. 
Campbell.  The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  also  tendered  to 
him. 

Adjourned  to  6  o'clock. 

Evening  Session. — Several  resolutions  were  passed,  one  of 
them  was  to  appoint  a  committee  to  prepare  a  copy  of  the  con- 
stitution of  this  County  Society  to  correspond  with  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  State  association,  to  present  at  the  next  meeting. 

Adjourned  to  9  o'clock,  A.  M. 

Morning  Session. — Mr.  Kelley  was  appointed  committee  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  next  meeting,  then  passed  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be  published 
in  the  Times  and  Investigator. 
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Resolved,  That  the  thanks   of  the  association  are  due  to  tho 
Albany  choir. 

Resolved,  That  the  next  meeting  shall  be  at  Lyndon,   on  the 
third  Thursday  of  October  next. 
Albany,  April  21, 1855. 

JOHN  PHINNEY, 
M.  W.  KILGOUR, 
J.  E.  COBBEY, 
Committee  on  Publication. 


From  the  Transcript. 

LEE  COUNTY  TEACHER'S  INSTITUTE. 

According  to  adjournment  and  previous  notice  the  third  semi- 
annual session  ol:  the  Lee  County  Teachers'  Association  com- 
menced on  the  I6th  of  Apiil,  1  o'clock  P.  M.,  in  Union  Chapel 
of  the  Lee  Centre  Academy.  The  President,  Prof.  Wright,  was 
present  and  opened  the  session  with  some  very  appropriate  re- 
marks concerning  the  rise,  progress,  and  probable  destiny  of 
Teachers'  Institutes. 

The  order  of  exercises  was  reported  as  follows,  viz  : — 

FORENOON. 

1st,  Religious  exercises  ;  2d,  Watson's  Intellectual  Arithme- 
tic ;  3d,  Smith's  Geography  and  Outhne  Maps ;  4th,  Written 
Arithmetic. 

AFTERNOON. 

1st,  Algebra  and  History ;  2d,  Grammar  and  Parsing  ;  3d, 
Reading;  4th,  Criticisms. 

EVENING    SESSION. 

The  Institute  convened  in  the  chapel  and  listened  to  an  inter- 
esting and  instructive  address  by  Dr.  Judd,  and  then  adjourned 
after  the  order  of  addresses  for  the  week  had  been  announced  by 
Vice  President  Haskell. 

TUESDAY. 

The  Institute  opened  at  9  o'clock  with  religious  exercises  after 
which  a  motion  was  made  and  carried  that  two  critics  be  chosen 
each  morning  to  report  at  4  o'clock  P.  M.     J.  L.  Barker  and 
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Sarah  Barker  were  chosen  for  the  day.  The  exercises  of  the 
day  -wcro  quite  interesting;,  particularly  in  the  afternoon.  After 
the  report  of  the  critics,  the  Institute  adjourned  to  meet  again 
in  the  cvenins:. 

WEDNESDAY. 

Institute  opened  as  usual  at  the  appointed  time.  Nearly  all 
the  members  were  present.  After  the  calling  of  the  roll  and 
religious  exercises,  Birdsall,  Hitchcock,  and  Celestia  Cochran 
were  chosen  critics  for  the  day.  The  exercises  of  the  day  were 
quite  interesting,  particularly  the  exercises  in  grammar  in  the 
afternoon.     The. evening  being  wet,  there  was  no  address. 

THURSDAY. 

Met  at  the  usual  time  and  place.  Members  were  all  present. 
After  the  usual  religious  exercises,  J.  C.  Barker  and  Augusta 
Peterson  were  chosen  critics  for  the  day.  The  exercises  in  men- 
tal and  written  Arithmetic  were  quite  interesting,  particularly 
during  the  latter,  the  recitation  of  which  some  novel  and  original 
views  Avere  presented  to  the  class  on  the  philosophical  principles 
and  arrangement  of  our  modern  Aiithmetics  by  ]?rof .  Frisbee  of 
Buffalo  Grove. 

Exercises  m  the  afternoon  were  as  usual  quite  interesting,  par- 
ticularly the  Grammar  class.  Adjourned  after  the  report  of  the 
critics  to  meet  for  evening  exercises  at  the  ringing  of  the  bell. 

The  lecturer  Avas  on  hand  in  season,  but  the  evening  was  in- 
clement, and  consequently  there  was  no  lecture. 

FRIDAY. 

The  Institute  convened.  "After  religious  exercises  the  Secre- 
tary found,  nearly  all  the  members  present.  A  motion  was  then 
made  that  each  member  be  considered  as  a  critic  for  the  day  ; 
also  that  some  resolutions  relative  to  the  election  and  duties  of 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year  be  drafted  and  acted  upon.  After 
recitation  oi:  the  class  in  mental  arithmetic,  according  to  notice 
given  the  previous  day,  the  Institute  proceeded  to  the  election  of 
officers.  On  this  subject  thejollowing  resolutions  were  offered 
and  adopted,  viz  : 

Resolved^  That  the  ^-^School  Commissioner  of  JLee  County 
shall  be  President  of  the  "Lee  County  Teachers'  Institute  and 
Association,"  ex  ojfiuo. 

Resolved^  That  the  Deputy  School  Commissioner  shall,  by 
virtue  of  the  office,  be  considered  1st  Vice  President. 
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Resolved,  Tliat  the  cliairmaii  of  the  Executive  Committee 
shall  act  as  Treasurer  of  the  Institute  and  Association. 

Resolved,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President,  Secre- 
tary, and  Treasurer  to  determine  the  time  when  the  Institute  and 
Association  shall  convene,  and  the  length  ot^  time  sessions  will 
be  held,  and  to  secure  lecturers  and  teachers  for  the  same.  The 
Vice  President,  in  case  of  the  absence,  negligence,  or  refusal 
of  the  President  to  comply  with  this  resolution,  shall  have  the 
power,  and  is  hereby  authorized  in  connection  with  the  Secreta- 
ry and  Treasurer  to  call  meetings  of  the  Institute  and  Associa- 
tion, and  to  perform  such  other  duties  as  are  required  by  this 
resolution. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  above  resolutions,  ^he  chair  was  va- 
cated by  Mr.  Wright  and  filled  by  the  School  Commissioner, 
John  Stevens  Esq. 

ProF.  Wright  was  appointed  Deputy  School  Commissioner  for 
this  County,  and,  according  to  resolution,  1st  Vice  President. 
Esq.  Robinson  of  Melugins  Grove  was  appointed  2d  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

E.  E.  Lynn  was  elected  Secretary,  and  J.  C.  Barker  Treas- 
urer and  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Jas.  N.  Foy  and 
Mrs.  Stevens  of  Dixon  were  also  elected  members  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee.  After  the  election  of  officers  came  the  recita- 
tion in  written  arithmetic,  in  which  the  principles  of  the  roots 
were  demonstrated,  also  other  principles. 

AFTEENOOX. 

Met  again  at  half  past  1  when  some  important  questions  were 
proposed  by  the  diflFerent  teachers  relating  to  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  school  teaching.  Some  quite  animated  discussions  arose 
on  the  different  questions,  which  proved  very  interesting  and  pro- 
fitable to  teachers.  Then  followed  an  exercise  in  reading,  con- 
ducted by  Messrs.  Powell  of  Peoria,  and  Osband,  of  Detroit. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  resolutions  was  then  called 
for,  when  their  chairman  reported  the  following,  viz  : 

Resolved,  1st,  That  we  consider  the  establishment  of  the  ' 
Teachers'  Institute,  in  Lee  County  and  at  Lee  Centre,  upon  its 
present  permanent  foundation,  as  the  forerunner  of  "better  days" 
to  the  teachers,  and  as  imperative  declaration  of  the  teachers 
and  friends  of  Education  in  Lee  County,  that  the  standard  of 
Education  in  this  County  at  least  mrist  he  elevated. 

Resolved,  2d,  That  we  regard  Teachers'  Institutes  of  great 
value  to  teachers  ;  and  that  we  believe  the  common  schools  of 
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this  county,  though  quite  as  ^ood^  as  the  average  of  common 
schools  in  the  State,  yet  as  being  far  below  what  they  should 
be,  and  what  the  spirit  of  the  a^e  demands. 

Resolved,  That  we  consider  it  the  imperative  duty  of  all  th3 
teachers  in  the  County  {very  extreme  circumstances  only  being 
an  exception)  to  be  regularly  in  attendance  upon  such  means  of 
improvement,  and  lend  their  hearty  co-operation  in  the  great 
and  glorious  work  of^  educating  and  refining  the  masses. 

Resolved,  That  in  our  opinion  the  teachers  of  this  County 
who  wilfully  fail  to  improve  the  means  so  generously  and  nobly 
offered — no  less  generous  than  that  of:  being  offered  "without 
money  and  without  price,"  is  unworthy  of  the  title  of  teacher 
and  is  by  this  body  so  considered. 

Resolved,  That  we  consider  the  use  of  tobacco,  in  any  form, 
as  subversive  of  the  laws  ol:  health — as  a  polluter  o£  the  per- 
son, and  as  having  a  tendency  to  obscure  the  intellect ;  and  fur- 
ther, that  we  will  teach  the  students  under  our  charge  that  such 
is  the  case. 

Re  solved,  That  the  thanTis  ol  this  Institute  are  hereby  ten- 
dered to  the  public  Lecturers  who  have  responded  to  our  call  and 
so  ably  supported  us  in  our  endeavors  to  advance  the  cause  of 
education. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Institute  are  due  the 
citizens  of:  Lee  Center  and  vicinity  for  the  interest  they  have 
maniccsted  for  us  not  only  in  contributing  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  Institute,  but  also  for  their  attendance,  which  for  the  sea- 
son of  the  year,  was  very  good. 

Resolved,  That  the  School  Commissioner  shall  be  requested 
to  grant  certificates  during  the  sessions  of  the  semi-annual  In- 
stitutes, and  at  no  other  time  unless  in  extreme  cases. 

Resolved,  That  we  believe  each  and  every  teacher  in  the 
State  should  u?e  his  or  her  influence  to  support  the  "Illinois 
Teacher,"  and  should  be  a  subscriber. 

(  J.  C.  BARKER, 
Committee,    \  Miss  E.  CRIPPEN, 
(    "     E.  HILLS. 

After  the  separate  adoption  of  the  preceding  resolutions 
■which  called  out  some  remarks,  especially  the  4th  and  5th  in 
■which  Mr.  Powell  took  part,  and  spoke  in  highly  commendato- 
ry terms  of  the  Institute,  and  the  standard  of  education  in  Lee 
county,  a  petition  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Stevens  was  then  circula- 
ted among  the  teachers  for  their  signatures,  requesting  that  pe- 
titions asking  the  Supervisors  to  notice  our  Institutes  and  donate 
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sums  from  the  county  treasui-y  for  their  support,  be  circulated 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  county  for  the  signatures  of  teach- 
ers and  friends  of  education. 

Prop.  Wright  made  some  remarks,  speaking  oP  the  circum- 
stances under  which  our  Institute  was  hehl  this  spring,  noticing 
the  present  basis  and  prospects  oP  the  Institute.  Ho  assured 
those  present  that  our  next  session  woukl  be  better  than  any 
preceding  one  had  been  ;  and  such  will  undoubtedly  be  the  case, 
for  we  believe  it  to  be  now  on  the  right  plan,  and  it  will  bo  ar- 
ranged by  the  officers  to  be  in  the  right  time  ;  notice  of  which 
will  be  given  in  due  season.     Adjourned. 

EVENING    SESSION. 

The  Association  convened  at  the  appointed  hour,  and  the 
weather  being  favorable  a  large  audience  was  present.  Mr.  Pow- 
ell's address  on  the  subject  chosen,  "Duty  oL'  the- State  to  foster 
the  higher  Institutions  of  Learning,"  was  listened  to  with  mark- 
ed attention  and  interest ;  and  when  concluded,  a  motion  Avas 
made  by  Rev.  S.  Hitchcock,  and  supported  by  Kev.  Phelps  that 
a  committee  be  chosen  to  wait  on  Powell,  and  request  a  copy  of 
the  address  for  publication.  Dr.  Ingalls,  Revs.  Phelps  and  L. 
Hitchcock  were  the  committee  chosen,  and  after  consultation 
with  the  speaker,  repo-rted  favorably. 

There  being  no  further  business  before  the  Institute  a  motion 
was  made  and  canned  that  we  adjourn  with  the  determination,  if 
living,  to  have  a  superior  session  in  the  fall. 

Prof.  S.  WRIGHT,  Pres. 

J.  C.  Baeker,   Sec'y. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

Extract  from  Ihe  Pennsylvania  School  Journal. 

Melancholy  indeed  are  the  facts  wliich  the  statistics  of  life  ancl 
death  disclose  ;  and  gladly  would  the  philanthropist  draw  over 
them  the  veil  of  oblivion,  and  hide  them  from  our  view  forever. 
But  this  were  treason  against  the  human  race.  These  gloom  in- 
spiring facts  should  be  proclaimed,  not  only  in  the  populous  city 
but  wherever,  even  in  the  wilds  of  the  wilderness,  the  solitary 
pilgrim  pitches  his  tent. 

These  statistics  inform  us  that  *' almost  a  fourth  part  of  the 
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human  family  die  before  they  are  one  year  oM, — more  than  on- 
third  before  they  are  five  years  of  age,  and  before  the  age  Oi 
eight,  more  than  one  half  are  consigned  to  tliotomb." 

Dr.  Woodward,  late  of  tlie  Massachusetts  Lunatic  Hospital, 
Fays:  "From  the  cradle  to  the  grave  we  suffer  punishment  for 
the  violation  of  the  laws  of  health  and  life,  and  half  the  deaths 
that  occur  among  mankind,  arise  from  ignorance  of  these  natu- 
ral laws  ;  and  a  knowledge  of  them  would  diminish  the  sufferings 
incident  to  our  present  state  of  being,  in  very  nearly  the  same 
proportion."  ' 

If,  then,  the  great  importance  of  this  science  be  admitted, 
where  is  it  to  be  taught?  In  our  high  schools,  academies,  and 
colleges  ?  Most  assuredly  it  should  ;  and  they  prove  recreant  to 
their  duty  if  they  neglect  to  impress  its  principles  upon  the  minds 
of  all  who  resort  to  them  for  instruction.  But  this  will  not  suffice; 
for  how  few  of  the  half  million  of  youth,  who  are  now  receiving 
instruction  within  the  limits  of  Pennsylvania,  ever  enter  these 
loftier  walks  of  knowledge  ?  Confine  this  study  to  these  Institu- 
tions, and  its  precepts,  like  the  laws  of  Draco,  will  be  read  by 
the  few,  but  passed  unseen  by  the  many.  Where,  then,  we  re- 
peat it,  is  this  great  exponent  of  our  physical  constitution  to  be 
expounded,  where  is  this  "Science  of  Life"  to  be  studied  ?  Would 
you  suspend  it  like  a  taper  in  some  favored  localities,  to  light  the 
few  that  may  happily  gain  admission  there  ;  or  should  it  not, 
like  the  light-house,  flash  its  fires  afar  over  life's  ocean,  to  warn 
every  mariner  of  the  quicksands  and  breakers,  the  shoak  and 
rocks,  by  which  his  "bark  of  life"  is  endangered?  Should  it 
not  be  like  the  sun,  which  pours  its  radiant  beams  over  mountain 
and  valley,  hill  and  dale,  cheering  alike  the  rich  man's  palace 
and  the  poor  man's  cot  ?  This  question  we  think,  admits  of  but 
one  reply.  It  should  be  taught  in  our  common  schools.  Why 
exclude  it  from  them  ?  Is  it  too  abstruse  to  be  comprehended 
there  ?  Far  otherwise.  It  requires  neither  depth  of  intellect, 
nor  maturity  of  mind  to  comprehend  its  principles.  He  who 
created  the  body  and  established  the  laws  by  which  it  was  to  be 
governed,  did  not  make  them  so  intricate  as  to  require  that  deep 
penetration,  and  those  habits  of  long  and  patient  investigation, 
which  the  well  disciplined  mind  alone  possesses.  No,  to  argue 
this  would  be  an  impeachment  of  his  goodness.  He  has  placed 
them  within  the  reach  of  even  a  child's  comprehension.  We 
fearlessly  assert  that,  aided  by  well  executed  plates,  such  as 
those  which  have  been  published  by  Calvin  Cutter,  M.  D.,  chil- 
dren of  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  of  age,   and  of  no  more  than 
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ordinary  talents  and  intelligence,  are  capable  of  comprehending 
all  those  principles  of  PhysiolJgj'  on  -which  a  sound  constitution 
depends.  On  this  subject  hear  the  testimony  of  H.  Mann, 
(Mann's  Lectures  on  Education — page  102,)  ''I  saw  last  year  in 
the  public  town  school  of  Northampton, — under  the  care  o!:'  Mr. 
R.  M.  Hubbard, — more  than  a  hundred  boys,  from  ten  or  eleven 
to  fit'teen  or  sixteen  years  of  ago,  who  pointed  out  the  place  and 
gave  the  names  ol  all  the  principal  bones  in  their  bodies,  as  well 
as  an  anatomist  would  have  done  ;  who  explained  the  physiolog- 
ical processes  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  the  alimenta- 
tion of  food,  and  described  the  putrefactive  action  of  ardent 
spirits  upon  the  delicate  tissues  of  the  stomach.  Now  such  boys 
have  a  chance,  nay,  a  certainty,  of  far  longer  life  and  far  better 
health  than  they  would  otherwise  have ;  and  as  they  grow  up, 
they  will  be  far  less  easily  tempted  to  emulate  either  of  the 
three  cockney  graces, — Gin,  Swearing  and  Tobacco."  Now  are 
these  sons  of  Massachusetts  more  highly  gifted  than  the  sons  of 
the  Keystone  State  ?  If  Physiology  can  be  understood  in  a 
public  school  in  Massachusetts,  can  it  not  be  understood  in  the 
public  schools  of  Pennsylvania  ? 


DEATH  OF  PROFESSOR  RAY. 

Professor  Ray  has  long  borne  a  high  and  useful  part  in  the 
promotion  of  science  and  education  in  the  West.  With  a  mind 
quick,  and  ofpgreat  earnestness  and  power,  and  indomitable  per- 
severance, he  mastered  what  he  attempted,  and  infused  his  own 
energy  into  others  with  whom  he  was  connected.  His  death  will 
awaken  sorrow  in  the  hearts  of  many  now  in  high  and  honora- 
ble positions,  whose  minds  have  received  their  tone,  and  much  of 
their  power  from  him.  If  it  be  the  mark  of  a  great  mind  to  be 
able  to  give  form,  direction  and  force  to  other  minds,  and  pre- 
pare his  pupils  for  great  actions,  then  was  Professor  Ray  a  great 
man;  and  if  to  have  devoted  a  life-time  of  energy  and  inces- 
sant labor,  all  to  purposes  most  useful  to  his  age  and  country, 
denote  a  good  man,  then  was  Professor  Ray  a  good  man,  and 
entitled  to  be  remembered  with  affection  and  regard,  by  his  co- 
temporaries,  and  by  those  who  are  to  come  after  him. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Union  Board  of  the  Cincinnati 
High  Schools,  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted : 
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Reaolved.,  That  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Joseph  Ray,  the  Princi- 
pal of  the  Woodward  High  School,  this  Board  recognize  the  loss 
oi'  the  mind  whose  genius  and  character  have  been  distinctly  and 
permanently  impressed  upon  the  Academic  and  High  School  ed- 
ucation of  our  city,  and  whose  influence  both  as  a  teacher  and 
an  author,  has  been  long  felt  and  gratefully  acknowledged 
throughout  the  country. 

Resolved^  That  in  common  with  the  numerous  pupils  whose 
minds  have  been  moulded  by  his  mind  for^  honorable  and  useful 
positions  in  life,  with  the  pupils  yet  in  the  schools  who  are  still 
enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  faithful  labors,  and  with  all  lovers  of 
sound  learning  and  true  science,  this  Board  mourns  the  loss  of 
Professor  Ray. 

Resolved,  That  in  his  death  the  community  has  lost  not  a 
scholar  merely,  but  a  decided  and  efficient  friend  of  his  kind — a 
truly  good  and  great  man. 

Resolved^  That  this  Board  deeply  sympathize  with  the  afflict- 
ed family  of  the  deceased,  and  that  they  be  presented  with  a 
copy  of  these  resolutions. 

The  funeral  services  were  attended  on  the  18th  ult.,by  a  large 
number  of  citizens  :  the  School  Board  resolved  to  attend  in  a 
body,  the  Alumnal  Association  of  the  High  School  passed  a 
similar  resolution,  and  the  High  Schools,  and  all  the  senior  de- 
partments of  the  Public  Schools  were  dismissed  to  give  the  pu- 
ils  and  teachers  opportunity  to  attend.  —  0.  Jour,  of  Educatipn, 


Our  Journal. — ^We  regret  to  be  compelled  to  announce  in 
this  number,  that  unless  the  teachers  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
State  immediately  exert  themselves  in  adding  to  our  list  of  sub- 
scribers, that  the  publishers  will  be  compelled  to  suspend  the 
publication  of  the  "Teacher,"  until  a  sufficient  number  of  sub- 
scribers shall  be  procured  to  warrant  its  continuation.  Fellow 
Teachers,  shall  it  stop  ?  Shall  it  discontinue  while  a  little  efl"ort 
on  our  part  will  render  it  permanent  and  place  it  beyond  the  reach 
of  failure  ?     Let  the  universal  response  be  no. 


Not  receiving  the  contributions  for  this  number  from  the 
monthly  Editor,  we  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  filling  it 
out  ourselves. 


THE 


Vol.  1,  Ho.  5.]  NEWTON  BATEMAN,  Editor  of  this  Number.  [June  1865. 

For  the  Illinois  Teacher. 

THE  MARTYR  SPIRIT. 

When  a  truth  has  become  venerable — fall  of  years  and  honors, 
like  a  gray  haired  man,  it  is  gathered  to  its  fathers.  We  raise  a 
splendid  Mausoleum,  sing  anthems  in  its  praise,  and  perform 
masses  for 'its  quiet  repose.  So  have  we  glorified  and  buried  the 
Martyr  Spirit.  It  is  full  of  years  and  honors,  but  it  is  noi 
dead.  It  had  its  birth  when  the  first  effort  was  made  to  reclaim 
the  erring  and  bless  the  suffering  spirit.  It  will  not  die  so  long 
as  one  is  miserable  v,^ho  can  be  made  happy.  Deity  could  not 
accomplish  his  plan  for  giving  life  to  the  dead  with  suffering  for 
man  !  The  great  Legislators  and  Teachers  of  man  have  sat  in 
dungions,  not  on  thrones  !  Their  crowns  have  been  woven  of 
thorns.  The  incense  offered  them  has  been  the  blazing  faggot. 
But  is  he  only  a  martyr  who  lays  his  head  on  tlie  block,  embraces 
the  stake,  or  wears  away  a  weary  life  within  the  cold,  dumb 
walls  of  the  prison?  No  !  it  is  more  difficult  to  live  for  others 
than  to  die  for  them!  Stern  self-abnegation  and  earnest  work- 
ing love  make  martjrs.  The  spirifs  blood  is  more  preciou  ■• 
than  that  of  the  bodij — the  spirit's  agony  a  more  costly  sacrifice 
than  physical  suffering  !  The  martyr  spirit  may  look  from  the 
eye,  speak  in  the  voice,  and  mold  every  thought  and  deed,  when 
no  headsman's  arm  is  bared,  no  JSaggots  are  piled,  and  no  lion 
prowls  around  the  bloody  arena !  Ye,  who  think  you  could  raise 
a  tranquil  eye  to  the  thousands  floated  rank  above  rank,  assem- 
bled to  amuse  themselves  with  your  agonies,  and  meet  with  a 
stout   heart  the  shaggy  mane,  red  eyes,  and  white  fangs  of  tlui 
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famished  beast,  enter  the  school-room,  meet  the  uncontrolod 
passions  ot'  your  pupils  -svith  a  kin'l  and  manly  heart  and  subdue 
tliem  !  Look  with  a  calm  and  pityinr;;  eye  on  the  prejudice  and 
darkness  of  those  who,  through  wilfulness  and  ignorance,  would 
thwart  your  dearest  plans  !  Fur^  the  nol)lest  martyr  is  he  who 
lays  the  neck  oi:  his  pride  on  the  block,  chains  his  selfishness  to 
the  stake,  and  turns  the  dungvjon  bolts  on  his  evil  passions.  Who 
])urifies  and  ennobles  himselr  that  he  may  have  power  to  exorcise 
the-  demons  that  reign  in  human  forms  \  ^  Who  brin_5;3  his  naked 
snirit  into  painfuland  loathsome  contact  with  obstinance,  stupid- 
ity, and  vileness,  that  he  may  subdue,  arouse,  and  purify! 
Such  men  wrought  out  and  clothed  in  flesh  the  principles  that  arc 
the  strength  and  glory  of  our  nation.  Such  men  brought  and 
planted  those  principles  here,  and  such  men  must  nourish'  and 
guard  them,  or  the  life  and  beauty  of  this  mighty  empire  will 
change  to  loathsome  corruption !  So  says  philosophy  by  unan- 
swerable inductions'.  So  says  history  in  terras  awfully  solemn 
and  sepulchral,  for  her  voice  comes  up  from  the  tombs  of  buried 
nations.  So  says  revelation,  speaking  in  startling  trumpet  tones 
from  Sinai,  and  earnest,  sorrowful,  melting  accents  from  Cal- 
vary. \    ■<.   ., 

^Ve  begin  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  living  teacher, 
amid  the  elements  that  are  making  up  the  destinies  of  this  people. 
The  problem,  "how  we  may  best  educate,"  is  the  great  question 
of  the  day.  Each  state  is  striving  to  out  do  the  othei"S  in  the 
wisdom  and  generosity  of  its  provisions.  Each  large  city  boasts 
that  its  public  schools  are  as  good  or  better  than  those  of  another 
city.  We  wish  to  give  the  office  of  the  teacher  the  dignity  of  a 
profession.  We  get  up  Normal  Schools  and  Teacher's  Institutes 
to  instruct  him /i6i6'  to  teach.  Through  the  various  appliances 
for  reaching  the  public  ear,  we  try  to  persuade  the  people  to 
.yield  him  the  high  place  he  deserves  to  occupy.  This  is  all  right, 
and  it  will  be  long  ere  these  things  are  accomplished.  But  the 
labor  of  educating  the  scheming  head  and  throbbing  heart  of  this 
young  and  rapidly  developing  nation,  is  too  vast,  too  continual, 
and  too  difficult,  to  be  accomplished  on  usual  business  principles 
— "so  much  money  for  so  much  labor  and  invested  capital." 
Untold  wealth  may  be  expended  to  bring  teachers  and  pupils  to- 
gether under  all  the  advantages  that  art  can-  devise.  The  strong- 
arm  of  the  law  may  even  compel  attendance;  but  our  mighty 
efforts  will  only  be  a  magnificent  failure,  if  the  teacher,  though 
perfectly  qualified  and  sun-ounded  by  all  possible  outward  helps,- 
has  no  better  help   ivilhin  than  the  desire  to  rise  in  the  world. 
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There  must  be  some  stimulus  to  nerve  the  teaclicr's  flagging  pow- 
ers stronger  than  gold.     There  must  be  some  motive  more  omi-- 
])resent  than  the  thirst  for  glory.     There  is  no  motive  tliat  can 
so  arouse  the  soul  to  shake  off  its  sloth  and  folly,  and   give  it 
-ich honest  faithfulness,  such  strong  Faith,  such  cheering  hope, 
nd  such   untiring  patience,,  as  the  overmastering  wish  to  bless 
others.     The  teacher   must  be  clothed  with  the  martyr  spirit  a.s 
vritha  garment.     It  will  sooth  his  jaded  nerves,  check  the  burst 
'!"' impatience.     It  will  pour  the  golden  light  oE  hope  into  the 
'arkest  future.     It  will  change  to  precious  forms  of  beauty  the 
lost  perverse  and  deformed  spirit  with  which  he  comes  in  con- 
lact.     It  will  do  all  this  when  ffold  is  hatead  and  fame  a  sossa- 
mtr. 

Teachers  oc  Illinois,  would  you  know  the  secret  of  success  in 
your  all-too-little  appreciated  labors?  Behold  it  in  thin  spirit^ 
which  will  make  you  remember  yourselves  only  as  you  can  pour 
light  and  love  into  the  heads  and  hearts  of  your  pupils  ;  which 
will  be  a  sun,  rising  on  your  darkes't  night,  a  sure  reward  when 
salary  and  honors  fail ;  which  will  give  your  brain  a  power,  your 
voice  a  tone,  yDur  eye  a  magnetism,  which  shall  mold  the  plastic 
spirits  under  your  hands  into  forms  of  strength  and  beauty — 
strong  as  immortality,  and  beautil'ul  as  perfection!  L. 


For  the  Illinois  Teacher. 

LONG  TERMS  A^TD  LONG  SESSIONS. 

Among  all  the  follies  extant,  there  is  not,  perhaps,  a  greater 
■  han  that  of  shutting  up  young  children  in  a  close,  crowded  school 
oom,  for  some  r-ix  hours  per  day,  for  nine  or  twelve  months  in 
iae  year,  under  th:*  pretense  of^  giving  them  an  education. 

For  what  did  God  make  the  sky,  the  ocean,  the  mountain,  the 
cataract,  the  wood,  the  lawn,  meadows,  flowers,  birds,  breezes 
and  babbling  brooks,  if  not  to  bo  seen  and  lived  among,  and  be, 
in  fact,  at  least  a  part  of  the  great  educational  influences  of  tho 
human  mind.  Why  did  I lo  not  make  some  great,  overgrown 
teacher's  desk,  and  place  it  in  the  centre  of'  the  Solar  System, 
with  a  giant  peclagogne,  book  ;in  1  rod  in  hand,  enthroned  there- 
on, instead  oi'  the  Sun  ;  and  build  ail  around  huge  piles  of  brick 
and  mortar,  wood  and  logs,  called  school  housci',  instead  oPtliis 
mighty  display  ot'  glory  and  power,  this  ethereal  beauty  of  our 
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blessed  green  earth,  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  iF  school  houses  and 
school  rooms  arc  so  much  better  than  all  God  has  made  as  to  fit 
thom  to  become  the  sole  educational  i'orcf-j  oF  tho  human  mind. 

I  have  no  doubt  of  the  great  and  indispensable  necessity  of 
good  teachers  and  good  schooh.  But  still  there  are  somethings 
■which  I  have  st^en  in  this  wide  world  of  ours,  which  lead  me  t) 
suspect  that  God  made  both  children  and  men  for  some  other  use 
than  to  sit  on  a  wooden  bench  and  look  at  cotton  paper,  streaked 
with  lamp-black,  and  plastered  walls,  covered  with  cob-webs  and 
fly-specks,  on  a  hot  summer's  day,  under  pretext  of  getting  an 
education.  It  makes  one  think  of  the  old  maid  that  went  down 
cellar  and  sat  all  night  on  the  pickle-tub  to  get  religion.  She 
fancied  she  had  got  it,  but  the  world  soon  found  out  that  it  par- 
took quite  too  largely  of  the  sourness  of  its  origin  to  be  of  any 
human  use. 

I  have  seen  many  a  scholar,  a  superb  scholar,  from  the  schools 
in  the  towns,  kept  in  school  the  whole  year  round,  and  I  havn 
seen  scores  of  boys  from  the  country,  that  could  not  get  to  school 
more  than  from  two  to  three  months  in-  the  year,  inferior  in  book 
learning  at  twenty-one,  it  must  be  confessed,  but  vastly  their  su- 
periors in  intellect  and  force  of  character,  and  all  that  constitutes 
a  truly  great  man  at  forty. 

Where  are  the  great  men  who  have  made  their  mark  upon  the 
ages,  who  drew  their  early  inspiration  from  the  school  room  for 
nine  or  ten  months  in  the  year,  instead  of  from  Nature?  Will 
you  be  so  good  as  to  write  out  a  full  list  of  them,  as  the  work! 
would  like  to  know  who  they  are.  For  myself,  I  do  not  remem- 
ber to  have  overheard  of  ^.  great  scholar  who  was  also,  in  the 
highest  sense,  a  truly  great  man.  Their  necessary  habits  of  life 
always  infest  them  with  some  miserable  littleness,  that  ever  after 
clings  to  them,  and  their  posterity  after  them,  like  a  scrofulous 
disease. 

The  fact  is,  such  idolatry  of  mere  intellect,  mere  scholarship, 
is  as  mean  and  absurd  as  the  kindred  idolatry  of  wealth;  and, 
like  it,  necessarily  engenders  vicious  habits  and  tendencies,  borli 
of  body  and  mind,  which  more  sensible  men  justly  despise.  And 
as  to  which  is  more  to  be  despised,  the  mere  pedant,  the  mere 
book-worm,  or  the  mere  miser,  it  is  not  needful  here  to  decide. 

It  is  enough  here  to  say  that  any  child,  by  remaining  in  school 
from  three  to  six  hours  per  day  for  six  months  in  the  year,  can 
get  all  the  knowledge  of  books  that  any  human  being  ever  ouglit 
fo  possess  ;  and  if  the  remainder  of  the  time  is  usefully  and  vir- 
tuously  employed  in  healthy   out- door  industry  and  recreation, 
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will  make  far  raoro  of  a  man,  and  inj!;<^neral  not  lo^f  of  a  schol- 
•XV,  at  f(/rty,  than  those  who  spend  all  their  youthful  Jays  poring 
over  books. 

Especially  in  our  warm  billious  climaitc,  six  months  in  the  year 
or  eight  at  most,  is  as  long  as  any  chil  1  ought  to  be  confined  to 
books  ani  the  school  room,  and  it  is  as  long  as  any  teacher,  who 
is  good  for  anything,  can  stand  it  to  teach  them.  True,  anv 
man  who  hates  work  and  loves  to  sit  still,  can  sit  twelve  months 
in  a  school  room  as  wdl  as  anywhere  else,  and  is  Wi/rth  just  as 
much  there  as  he  would  be  on  any  other  block  or  seat  in  the 
woods,  and  no  more.  But  a  man,  who  knows  how  to  do  his  du- 
ty in  the  school-room,  and  does  it,  will  wear  himself  out  faster 
by  teaching" six  months  a  year  than  the  same  man  will  b_y  twelve 
month's  hard  labor  on  a  farm.  I  know  some  of  the  teachers  of 
this  State,  and  I  mourn  to  see  so  many  of  the  best  of  them, 
giving  evident  signs  of  such  an  over-taxing  of  their  nervous  ?,j>-- 
teras  as  will  send  them  to  the  grave,  or  compel  them  to  changje 
tlieir  vocation  before  many  years  ;  especially  when  I  reflect,  tliat 
all  this  wear  and  needless  toil  does  no  good  whatever  to  the  chil- 
dren, but  is  a  positive  injury;  nor,  indeed,  to  any  one,  unless 
it  be  to  a  few  parents  in  onr  villages  and  towns,  who  are  too  a\-- 
aricious  or  too  lazy  to  take  care  of  their  children  at  home,  and 
keep  tliem  properly  employed,  and  therefore  must  have  them  in 
school  to  get  them  out  of  the  way. 

I  hope  the  friends  of  Education  in  Illinois  will  not  cease  to 
discuss  this  nuisance  of  long  sessions  and  long  terms,  till  both 
the  ignorance  and  selfishness  of  parents  are  so  far  removed  that 
they  will  be  willing  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  Nature  and  the  voice 
of  God,  so  far  forth,  as  to  be  willing  to  uncage  their  little  ones, 
at  least,  during  the  four  hottest  months  in  the  vear. 

COMMON  SENSE. 


For  the  Illinois  Teacher. 

COMPOSITION  CLASSES. 


BY   DR.    SAMUEL   WJLLARD,    OP   COLLINSVILLE. 


•  The  teacher  who  calls  upon  his  scholars  to  write  compositions 
is  sure  to  hear,  at  the  very  outset,  the  objection  offered  by  the 
pupils,  '^Idou't  know  anything  to  write  about ;"  and  if  a  subject 
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is  siiggcstel,  there  arises  the  further  comy)];Mnt,  "I  can't  ?av 
anything  about  that,  for  I  don't  know  anjMiing  about  it."  Nor 
are  these  more  whimsical  fancies.  The  scholar  fin.ls  in  his  books 
magazines  of  In f"'ormatioa,  and  feels hi^  emptiness  in  the  contrast ; 
and  in  his  reading  lessons  are  models  of  ^-tyle,  whose  elegance 
he  recognizes,  but  cannot  hope  to  attain,  and  scarcely  dares  hop3 
ever  to  imitate.  His  thoughts  he  knows  to  be  crude  and  ill- defin- 
ed ;  those  which  are  clearest  are  so  farr,"'  ■  •  ''•  ■'•  he  nnderval'i-^- 
them  ;  and  furthermore,  he  cannot  po  -  connection  be- 

tween them  such  that  he  may  write  them,  a>  ; -rious  threads  are 
joined  in  the  figured  web.  At  the  ago  when  he  should  begin  to 
study  the  art  of  expression,  ho  cannot  porcei\re  the  suttle  bonds 
that  link  thought  to  thought  in  order  and  logical  connection,  and 
lie  feels  as  little  competent  to  marshal  his  isolated  thoughts  in 
due  arrangement,  as  a  faint  hearted  captain  to  bring  to  order 
half-tipsy  malitiaraon  on  the  afternoon  of  musterday. 

He  needs  liberal  help  at  first.  Give  it  freely.  If  he  is  to  write 
of  facts,  let  facts  be  indicated  to  him,  or  supplied,  or  their 
sources  pointed  out ;  then  his  hibor  can  lie  ^^p.rnt  upon  the  point 
where  at  first  it  is  most  needed,  nam  'Iv.  '  >  r\  Mie  expres.«ion  of 
his  thoughts  ;  when  some  facility  i  ;  ■>  acquired,  an  1 

some  confidence  in  his  own  powers,  (,>■  at  out'  to  seek 

not  merely  a  fitting  form,  but  appvopri  •,  upon  an  indi- 

cated subject ;  and  when  he  finds  th;i'  abundant,  and 

that  thoughts,  words  and  style  are  not  k,  then  he  will 

no  longer  need  the  suggestion  of  a  subjv;cc. 

The  choice  of  subjects  merits  careful  oonr.i deration.  '"i:cre 
are  strong  reasons  Avhy  teachers  should  avoid  for  the  pupils  of 
common  schools  all  abstract,  abstrur-e,  ;-  -  ■'  -  -  i  -vi  imagina- 
tive subjects,  unless  some  peculiarity  o;'  iaind  allows 
or  demands  them. 

Abstract  thought  is  not  natural  -^^I'^g  minds. — 

Our  earliest  thoughts  are  simple  pMc-nn.'.;;  of  single  things, 
and  we  rise  by  slow  degrees  to  the  mo  a  abstract  and  general 
ideas.  It  is  a  long  time  after  the  infant  ha-<  taken  the  first  step 
above  simple  perception  and  remembrance, — which  is,  to  name 
individual  things, — before  he  can  understanl  the  generalizations 
that  are  implied  in  the  use  of  adjectives  ;  still  later  does  he  com- 
prehend and  use  such  words  as  smie  a)id  a// ;  later  still  does  he 
grasp  the  idea  of  number,  and  the  use  of  personal  pronouns  is 
a  yet  much  more  remote  achievement.  All  tjier-e  advances  are 
successive  steps  in  abstract  thought,  in  the  use  of  general  terras  ; 
and  he  first  shows  consciousness  of  )-ea-.?ning,  that  is  to  say,  of 
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the  relation55  oE  cause  and  effect,  and  ol  moans  to  ends,  "wlicn  Iwj 
has  Teamed  to  ask — "why?" 

In  school  we  must  notice  constantly  the  same  class  oP  facts. 
The  teacher  is  constantly  presenting  to  the  pupil  individual  things, 
making  him  perceive  individual  facts,  tlience  leading  on  to  gen- 
eral considerations  and  then  by  way  oP  practical  application  re- 
viewing the  mutual  relations  oP  generals  and  particulars  in  vari- 
ous cases.  First  the  individual  instance ;  then  the  rule  or  pi-in- 
ciple  ;  then  the  two  together i  the  case  under  the  principle,  and. 
the  principle  oP  the  case.  We  begin  in  order  oP  nature  with  facts 
and  instances  and  ascend  to  principles. 

It  has  oPtea  surprised  me  to  see  the  difficulty  which  is  experi- 
eiiced  by  some  good  scholars  in  following  abstract  reasoning  even 
oP  the  simplest  kind  ;  namely,  the  mathematical.  Yet  I  can 
sympatliifce  with  it,  having  experienced  the  same  difficulty  when 
uhdertaking  a  new  branch  oP  mathematical  study  in  my  acad- 
emic education. 

Children  iand  people,  of  simple  and  unschooled  minds,  delight 
in  individuality.  Hence  they  love  best  ihosc  stories  and  histories, 
and  ballad  poetry,  which  give  incident  and  not  philosophy  or  sen- 
timent. Th6y  arQ  taught  by  fables,  parables,  apt  anecdotes, 
and  appropriate  instances. 

Yet  they  at  some  period  oP  life  have  a  season  of  sentimental- 
ism,  vdienthey  revel  in  tales  oP  passion,  and  gloat  over  exage- 
rated  delineations  oP  strong  emotiou.  This  period  oP  life  is  apt 
to  bo  about  the  same  time  when  pupils  are  writing  compositions. 
OP  the  full  play  and  intimate  nature  oP  human  passions  they 
know  only  by  report,  for  that  time  has  not  yet  come  to  them  ;  but 
they  have  di*eams  of  grandeur  and  magnificence  equalling  that  oP 
oriental  tales  ;  of  courage  and  valor  outshining  all  heroes  of  his- 
tory ;  oP  um'ivalled  generosity  and  magnanimity  ;  of  eternal 
friendships,  with  martyr-like  self-sacritices  ;  and  of  virtues  yet 
unapproached  by  human  efforts  ;  and  when  such  visions  float  in 
their  minds,  they  feel  disposed  to  Avrite  of  them  from  aspiration 
and  admiration. 

Buttliis  should  not  be  encouraged.  The  rule  of  truthfulness 
is  as  imperative  in  literature  as  in  morals.  Falshoods  are  as  hol- 
low, unsightly  and  ridiculous  in  the  exercise  of  a  school-girl  as 
are  the  insincere  flatteries  and  fantastic  inanities  to  which  she  has 
eargerly  listened  as  they  feU  from  the  lips  of  some  gas-pated  ad- 
mirer for  an  evening.  IP  the  boy  will  write  oP  courage  and  high 
honor,  let  it  be  of  that  which  he  has  witnessed,  recognized,  and 
admired,  or  which  has  truly  swelled  his  own  heart,  and  not  of 
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Pome  soaring  ball  )on  oP  lii?'  fancy.  If  they  will  speal:  of  tlie 
l)eauties  ot"  nature,  let  it  not  be  something  foreign  to  the  experi- 
ence of  the  writers,  and  told  in  phrases  culled  from  the  columns 
•  if  a  newspaper  novelette,  but  let  it  be  that  Avhich  has  arrested 
their  careless  eyes  as  it  beamed  from  the  flower,  hovered  over  the 
landscape,  or  flashed  from  the  gorgeous  fairy- land  of  a  sunset 
sky. 

Urge  upon  thera  truthfulness  and  the  simplicity  of  truth,  and 
ht  thera  wait  for  the  language  of  passion  until  they  have  felt  its 
ardent  po"wcr,  and  for  the  array  of  argument  until  they  have 
learned  to  marshal  the  forces  of  reason.  If  you  would  purify 
the  taste  of  your  pupils  and  win  from  their  hands  the  trashy 
novels  now  so  abundant,  you  must  make  them  feel  the  value  of 
truth  and  sincerity  and  the  beauty  of  simplicity  in  literature,  asd 
you  will  have  gained  your  point ;  and  a  potent  measure  will  be 
found  in  the  rhetoriciJ  training  which  teachers  can  give.* 

It  will  bo  seen  that  I  would  recommend,  for  practice  in  com- 
position, those  themes  which  deal  witli  facts  ;  considering  them 
preferable  to  all  others,  until  the  pupil  has  sufficient  power  and 
experience  to  treat  those  of  a  difi"erent  class.  Following  the  or- 
der of  nature,  as  a  child's  first  mental  development  is  that  of 
his  perceptive  faculties  ;  after  which,  his  rational  powers  are 
trained,  while  the  full  development,  balance  and  control  of  his 
{sensibilities  and  pa'^isions  is  postponed  to  later  years,  so  I  would 
let  his  first  compositions  treat  of  things  most  easily  perceived  and 
understood,  and  lead  on  by  degrees  to  the  argumentative,  emo- 
tive, and  imaginative  themes. 

in  the  suggestion  of  subjects  for  composition,  and  in  the  sub- 
sequent management  of  the  composition  class,  composed  entirely 
of  pupils  untrained  in  this  exercise,  I  have  adopted  the  following 
plan,  with  the  practical  ojicration  of  which  I  have  been  much 
pleased,  and  which  I  offer  by  way  of  suggestion  to  those  who 
may  find  in  it  some  u.^eful  hint,  or  who  may  have  in  charge  pu- 
pils to  whom  it  is  suitable.  It  is  specially  appropriate  to  begin- 
ners. 

It  is  well  said  by  Mr.  Boyd,  in  his  Rhetoric,  that  it  matters 
little  what  the  subject  taken  by  the  pupil  is,  provided  he  is  inter- 
ested in  it ;  that  condition  secured,  he  can  make  it  the  body  to 
be  clothed  in  the  garments  of  his  thoughts,  with  the  fashion  of 
his  style.  The  chief  point  is  to  take  such  a  subject  that  the  pu- 
pil can  be  brought  to  its  level,  and  made  so  well  acquainted  with 
it  that  he  can  write  about  it  as  confidently  as  he  can  speak  of  the 
road  from  his  home  to  the  school  house. 
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I  select  a  subject  which  can  be  made  an  object  of  investigation 
of  the  simplest  sort ;  upon  which  it  is  not  necessary  for  tho  schol- 
ar to  feel  or  reason  much,  but  upon  which  he  can  report  facts, 
connecting  with  them  any  general  statements,  reasons,  expres- 
sions of  feeling  or  opinions  that  may  be  called  forth.  (As  ex- 
amples of  stich  subjects  I  name  these  :  the  Valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi :  Valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  :  'Geography  and  History  of 
Pennsylvania  :  Spring  :  Cotton  :  Wool :  Silk :  Discovery  of 
America  :  Invention  of  Printing  :  when  the  school  had  visited  an 
exhibition  of  a  "Picture  of  New  York  City,"  I  gave  them  for 
their  next  subject  "New  York  City ;" — in  fact  it  was  this  occur- 
rence that  led  to  the  development  of  my  new  plan. )  This  sub- 
ject I  give  to  all  the  class  who  are  to  write  at  one  time.  After 
it  has  been  announced  a  few  days,  I  call  the  class  together,  omit- 
ting some  lesson  or  recitation  if  necessary  to  obtain  sufficient 
time,  and  give  them  a  sort  of  lecture  on  the  subject,  presenting 
a  full  view  of  it,  stating  things  known,  suggesting  thoughts,  in- 
dicating sources  of  information,  and  specially  noticing  anything 
remarkable,  curious  or  interesting.  It  has  repeatedly  happened 
that  when  a  subject  was  announced  I  would  see  upon  the  faces 
of  some  of  the  class  au  expression  of  disappointment  or  discon- 
tent, as  if  the  theme  were  so  dry  and  uninteresting  that  nothing 
could  be  made  of  it ;  but  the  lecture  without  fail  gives  me  atten- 
tive and  interested  countenances.  Something  new  to  them  all  is 
sure  to  be  brought  up. 

In  order  to  give  this  lecture  I  generally  propire  a  brief  or  state- 
ment of  the  topics  mentioned,  in  some  appropriate  order  ;  this 
aids  me  in  remembering  what  I  wish  to  say,  and  links  the  several 
parts  of  the  subject  in  some  definite  arrangement.  I  usually  give 
this  brief  to  the  class,  leaving  each  to  select  from  it  such  points  as 
suit  himself ;  it  is  so  fullthatno  one  will  attempt  all  its  contents. 
If  during  thfe  writing  of  the  composition  they  have-  any  question 
to  ask,  I  render  them  all  the  information  possible. 

Oftentimes,  however,  always  with  those  who  are  but  beginners; 
instead  of  the  brief  I  write  out  series  of  questions,  the  answers 
to  which  will  form  the  composition  ;  and  these  questions  I  vary 
in  number  and  fullness  of  import  according  to  the  ability  of  the 
pupil  to  whom  they  are  to  be  given.  As  an  illustration  I  copy 
two  lists  of  questions  used  on  the  subject  of  "Silk."  I  hadbeen 
taking  up  the  different  materials  of  clothing,  and  the  class  had 
already  written  on  "Cotton"  and  "Wool;"  so  that  the' ques- 
tions do  not  include  many  things  relating  to  the  manufacture  of 
silk  which  were  similar  to  those  alreadvtold  of  the  other  articles. 
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The  first  pet  of  questions  indicates  the  principal  points  of  my  tec- 
tiire  of  instruction ;  it  was  given  to  the  most  able  pupils  of"  that 
<ilass,  while  the  second  set  was  given  to  the  least  able,  and  differ- 
ent ones  to  those  of  intermediate  ability. 

1.  Silk. — Is  silk  an  animal  or  a  vegetable  production?  By 
what  is  it  produced  ?  Describe  the  silk-worm.  Upon  what  is  it 
fed  ?  What  kind  of  climate  is  required  for  the  raising  of  silk  ? 
Describe  the  nTanner  of  feeding  and  tending  them,  and  the  course 
of  their  growth.  How  do  they  spin  the  silk  ?  What  do  you  call 
the  ball  which  they  spin  ?  What  change  does  the  creature  un- 
dergo in  the  cocoon  ?  Do  silk  raisers  allow  this  change  to  be 
completed?  Why  not?  How  do  they  prevent  it?  How  do  they 
get  the  end  of  the  thread  to  unwind  it,  and  how  do  they  wind  it 
off?  What  is  the  silk  called  after  it  is  wound  off,  and  what  is 
then  done  with  it  ?     What  is  made  of  it  ? 

What  people  first  manufactured  silk?  Do  you  recollect  at 
what  price  it  was  sold  in  ancient  Rome,  about  1900  years  ago  ? 
[This  question  alludes  to  the  historical  fact  ot*  its  being  sold  for 
its  weight  in  gold  when  first  brought  to  Rome.]  Into  what  coun- 
try in  Europe  was  its  culture  first  introduced?  When?  Into 
what  countries  has  it  spread  ?  Why  could  it  not  be  raised  in 
h]ngland  ?  Where  is  it  now  chiefly  produced  ?  Where  is.  the 
best  sewing  silk  made  ?  Where  are  most  silk  goods  manufac- 
tured ? 

2.  Silk. — ^Is  silk  a  vegetable  or  an  animal  production?  By 
what  is  it  produced?  How  large  is  the  worm,  and  of  what  color? 
On  what  are  the  worms  fed?  How  do  they  spin  the  silk?  What 
does  ttie  worm  change  to  ?  How  do  men  get  silk  from  the  co- 
coons ?     In  what  countries  is  silk  chiefly  produced  ? 

The  composition  written  by  the  recipient  oi!  the  last  paper  was 
of  course  short,  but  it  was  real  work  to  him  to  prepare  it.  When 
a  paper  has  been  prepared  like  the  first  one  above,  it  is  easy  to 
prepare  those  intended  for  inferior  writers  by  selection  from  the 
first  one  ;  and  as  several  will  have  to  use  the  same  set  of  ques- 
tions, the  pupils  can  themselves  copy  the  questions  which  they  are 
to  use,  at  the  direction  o£  the  teacher. 

I  have  been  pleasantly  surprised  to  find  in  what  degree  this 
plan  excites  the  pupils  to  study.  I  often  find  in  the  composi- 
tions things  which  I  have  not  myself  known,  which  they  have  ob- 
tained "■from  a  book  at  home,"  or  from  some  person  with  whom 
they  have  talked  about  it.  Father  and  mother,  uncle  and  aunt, 
the  boarders  in  the  house,  and  the  library,  are  made  to  contribute 
what  they  can  to  the  instruction  of  the  class.     It  is  a  great  gain 
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to  interest  them  in  independent  invosti<^ations.  Their  regular 
-  lessons  they  learn  from  the  text  books,  and  never  look  beyon<l 
them  ;  but  when  they  thus  study  a  sul)ject  they  set  no  boundary 
to  their  inquiries.  And  when  it  ha«!  happened  that  I  did  not  af- 
ford the  usual  lecture,  and  the  subject  was  one  the  materials  ot" 
which  were  easily  accessible,  the  class  have  hardly  missed  my  aid. 
I  find  it,  moreover,  a  good  exercise  for  the  teacher.  It  mav 
impose  additional  labor  upon  him  in  preparation,  but  if  he  can  so 
spend  the  time,  and  his  cla.sses  are  improved  by  the  labor,  in  the 
end  he  will  find  it  a  gain,  even  in  the  matter  of  true  economy  o'' 
time.  But  he  must  himself  study  his  subject  tlioroughly  and 
with  interest,  or  he  can  not  communicate  either  knoAvdedge  or  zeal 
to  his  class.  Audit  is  often  good  for  him  to  review  and  re-in- 
vestigate even  an  old  and  familiar  subject ;  st'U  more  is  it  benefi- 
cial to  extend  his  knowledge  into  regions  pre -dously  unexplored 
by  him,  and  add  to  his  own  acqusitions  Avhile  assisting  his  schol- 
ars. And  mv  experience  w^arrants  my  saying  that  it  creates  an 
additional  bonil  between  myself  and  my  scholars.  They  know 
that  I  study  my  subject  carefully  to  be  able  to  give  them  inform- 
ation fully,  and  they  are  thankful  for  it.  And  new  thoughts, 
;ind  n;)W  views  for  myself,  and  the  gratified  faces  of  my  pupils 
reward  me  for  not  a  little  labor. 


WHO  IS  THE  GOOD  TEACHER,    AND   HO^V  DOES  HE 

TEACH  ? 

Tlie  Teacher  makes  the  school.  The  most  perfect  school-laws  ; 
the  most  intellisent  and  appreciating  community  ;  the  amplest 
pecuniary  endowm-.mt ;  the  rao'^t  suitable  and  well-appointed 
buildings  ;  th;;  mo.-t  learned  and  faithful  Boards  of  Directors 
a.ud  Trustees  ;  text-books  and  apparatus  of  unsurpasserl  fitness 
and  perfection :  pupils  of  the  utmost  docility  and  of  the  finest 
natural  abilities  ;  all  of  these  combined  and  under  the  best  con- 
ditions of  success,  can  not  make  a  good  school,  under  the  hand 
of  incompetency. 

It  was  a  favorite  military  maxim  of  Phillip  of  Macedon,  that 
an  army  of  stags  with  alien  for  a  leader,  was  better  than  an  ar- 
my of  lions  under  the  lead  of  a  stag.  This  quaint  metaphor 
wears  a  decided  point  in  the  matter  now  under  notice.  A  finish- 
ed  scholar  and   thorough-bred  teacher  on  the  platform,  Ti>'ith  u 
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troop  of  asses  on  the  benches  ol:  a  school-roam,  is  a  far  more 
hopeful  combination,  than  an  ass  at  the  desk  and  prodigies  for 
pupils. 

Doubtless  in  all  professions,  much  depends  upon  the  guiding 
mind — in  oars,  all  depends  upon  it.  A  good  teacher  is  the  first 
and  only  essential  condition  of  a  good  school,  and  all  the  exam- 
inations and,  visitations,  and  premiums  and  pompous  reports  and 
atrocious  twattle  of  amateurs  and  demagogues  and  office-hunters, 
can  not  materially  affect  the  result. 

The  path  of  the  teacher  lies  remote  from  the  din  and  strife  of 
the  political  arena ;  remote  from  bales  and  casks  and  all  the 
whirl  and  excitement  of  commerce  and  trade.  It  is  his  to  sit  at 
the  fountain  head  of  mental  and  moral  life  and  give  direction  to 
the  dawning  energies  of  the  soul.  A  hand,  a  foot,  a  stone,  a 
clod  may  determine  the  course  of  the  rill  in  those  far  mountain 
peaks  of  the  West,  but  who  can  stem  the  fury  of  the  turbid  Mis- 
souri ?  ■  I  believe  there  is  no  office  on  earth,  the  duties  of  whicli 
demand  for  their  highest  fulfilment,  a  circle  of  endowments  so 
peculiar  and  so  rare. 

And  first  in  this  almost  magic  circle,  is  self-control,  the  abso- 
lute and  habitual  subordination  of  the  temper  and  passions  to 
the  rule  of  the  judgment  and  conscience.  Without  this,  let  a 
young  man  aspire  to  the  bar,  the  bench,  the  senate,  or  even  the 
pulpit,  if  he  will,  but  never  let  him  cross  the  threshold  of  the 
school-room.  We  teach  not  alone  by  rules  and  precepts  and  re- 
citations. A  single  look  may  daguerreotype  its  baleful  passion- 
lit  fires  upon  the  young  heart  into  whose  warm  depths  it  flashes, 
clear  as  the  pictures  of  the  sun,  and  never  to  be  vrholly  effaced. 
A  single  tone,  hoarse  with  anger  ill  suppressed,  may  utter  its  rev- 
elations of  character  to  the  surprised  and  quick- discovering  minds 
of  youth,  and  all  the  teacher's  moral  power  be  lost  in  a  moment. 
I  know  the  temptvation  is  great ;  the  little  sources  of  irritation 
sometimes  almost  intolerable  ;  but  if  it  costs  a  right  hand  or  a 
right  eye,  the  teacher  must  not,  for  his  life,  he  must  not  yield 
to  them.  A  single  unguarded  expression  may  do  incalculable 
■  jnischieP — may  shake  the  foundations  of  character  and  confidence 
which  it  has  taken  vears  to  establish.  Who  has  not  seen  the  look 
of  wondering  inquiry  turned  upon  hini,  when  for  the  first  time 
he  has  let  slip  the  hasty-  word?  And  then  the  half  re  very,  the 
mental  conflict  going  on  in  rhat  young  mind,  followed  by  the 
troubled  look  and  the  altered  manner  ?  And  who,  as  he  has  felt 
himself  thus  shorn  of  his  wonted  power,  has  not  been  plunged  in- 
to the  very  depths  of  humiliation — almost  of  despair  ;  and  gone 
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forth  at  the  close  of  the  day  to  weep  tears  bitter  and  scalding  it 
raaj  be, 'as  did  he  Avho  denied  his  Lord  ?  Happy,  thrice  haDpy 
he  who  has  not  thus  fallen — sad,  doubly  sad,  tlie  future  of  hiin 
who,  havinf^  thus  fallen,  has  not  thus  repented. 

A  second  link  in  this  golden  chain  \'^  firmness,  an  uncompro- 
mising tenacity  of  purpose  in  the  discharge  of  duty — of  all  duty. 
Planted  upon  the  rock  of  justice  and  right,  carefully  considering 
and  adopting  the  wisest  measures,  when  he  has  chosen  his  course, 
the  teacher  must  be  changeless  as  the  sun.  Demanding  nothing 
but  what  is  right,, he  must  submit  to  nothing  that  is  wrong.  The 
obedience  required  must  be  prompt,  exact,  and  unvarying. 
Unav,'ed  by  the  clamors  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  from  without, 
deaf  to  the  importunities,  entreaties,  and  tears  of  loved  pupils 
within,  he  must  move  right  on  in  the  path  of  duty,  through  eve- 
ry obstacle,  with  unbending  persistency  of  will.  This  course 
alone  can  give  energy  to  his  government,  unity  and  harmony  to 
his  instructions,  dignity  to  his  own  character,  and  ultimately 
secure  the  respect  and  confidence  of  both  pupils  and  parents. 
While  a  partial  and  temnorizing  policy  must  inevitably  result  in 
the  overthrow  of  discipline,  the  subversion  of  the  most  Avisely 
consti'ucted  system  of  instruction,  the  loss  of  the  powerful  recip- 
rocal moral  effect  of  such  an  example  upon  the  pupils,  the  loss  of 
self  respect,  and  the  ultimate  loss  of  the  honor  and  conSdence 
of  those  very  pupils  and  parents  whose  whims  and  caprices  Avere 
thus  sought  to  be  conciliated. 

The  true  teacher  must  possess  and  manifest  a  warm  and  genial 
nature.  The  kindness  and  sympathy  of  his  heart  must  live  in 
his  countenance,  beam  in  his  eye,  speak  in  his  tones,  and  per- 
vade all  his  actions.  It  is  hard  to  seem  all  this,  if  these  senti- 
ments have  not  a  real  existence  in  the  soul.  He  who  has  not  a 
gonuin)  love  for  the  young,  who  cannot  sympathise  in  their  little 
hopes  and  pleasures  and  trials,  'may  well  question  whether  he 
has  not  mistaken  his  true  vocation  in  assuming  the  duties  of 
the  school-room.  The  whole  air  and  manner  of  such  an  one  will 
be  constrained  and  formal  and  uncongenial ;  the  electric  sparks 
will  not  leap  from  heart  to  heart ;  the  magnetism  of  conscious 
r^ympathy  will  not  be  felt ;  the  warm  outgoings  of  generous 
young  minds  will  feel  the  shock  of  repulsion,  where  tliey  looked 
for  attraction,  and  wdl  speedily  be  withdrawn.  A  chill  wdl  set- 
tle doAvn  upon  the  school-room,  which  no  unfelt  words  of  encour- 
agement can  warm  into  life.  It  is  amazing  how  quick  and  pow- 
erful is  the  electric  contagion  of  light  in  the  eye,  and  sunshine 
in   the   countenance    when    generated    by  light  and    sunshine 
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in  the  heart.  Teachprs  are  the  arbiters  o(:  cheerfulness  and 
brightness  in  tlieir  little  republics,  to  an  extent  too  litlle  appre- 
ciated. All  are  influenced  more  or  less,  involuntarily,  and  almost 
unconsciously,  by  the  lights  or  shadows  upon  the  brows  of  those 
with  whom  they  a-^sociate.  This  is  espicially  true  of  children. 
They  catch  the  dominant  expression  ai\d  interpret  it  almost  as 
quickly  and  accurately  as  does  the  mirror  the  form  of  the  object 
presented.  Many  a  teacher  has  wondered,  at  the  close  of  a  day 
of  unusual  listlessncss  and  fog  and  irritation,  what  strange  spell 
had  come  over  his  pupils — little  dreaming  that  the  cause  of  all 
was  the  absence,  in  the  morning,  of  the  cliarm  of  liis  own  in- 
couraging  smile  and  manly  cheerfulness.  Cheerfulness  is  alwaya 
attractive — in  the  teacher  it  as  a  dutij. 

Another  element  of  success  is  humiUty.  This  may  excite,  iu 
some,  a  smile  of  incredulity,  or  even  of  contempt.  There  are 
some  I  know,  who  in  their  pride  and  ignorance,  feel  abundantly 
"sufficient  for  these  things,"  who  dare  to  rush  in  "where  angels 
fear  to  tread."  Not  so  he,  who  truly  appi-eciates  the  work  he 
has  to  do.  He  feels  that  he  is  tracing  lines  upon  immortal  tab- 
lets— that  he  is  limning  upon  celestial  canvas — that  he  is  robing 
the  deathless  spirit  in  drapery  which  it  must  wear  in  the  skies — 
that  he  has  to  do  with  that  which  will  live  beyond  tlie  hour  of 
doom,  and  range  forever  the  eternal  shores.  He  knows  that  his 
work,  be  it  good  or  bad,  will  survive  when  the  stars  shall  fall, 
and  the  visible  lieavcns  shall  be  no  more.  The  waves  of  forget- 
fulness  may  roll  over  the  ruins  of  dead  empires,  and  their  grand- 
eur and  glory  be  known  no  more ;  the  insatiate  tooth  of  time 
may  feed  upon  the  centenary  marble,  till  column  and  statue  and 
obelisk  sink  undistinguishablc  in  the  dusk  of  ages — but  no  Le- 
thean tide  shall  ever  whelm  the  moral  fabric  thac  rises  grand  and 
stately  beneath  his  forming  hand,  no  tooth  of  time  shall  rend  or 
mar  the  portrait  which  he  is  painting  for  the  gallery  On  High. 
No  other  sculptor  has  a  work  like  his.  ^Vhut  place  has  pride 
before  a  task  like  this?  In  view  of  its  magnitude  and  difficulty, 
who,  that  truly  comprehends  himself  and  his  duty,  can  think 
liimself  "sufficient  for  these  things?"  The  true  teacher  will  be 
a  "fool"  befor  God,   "that  he  may  be  wise" 

Again,  no  teacher  can  be  eminently  successful  who  is  not 
clear  in  perception,  and  prompt  and  decided  in  execution.  Per- 
haps in  no  one  thing  do  teachers,  otherwise  equally  well  qualified,- 
differ  more  than  in  executive  energy  and  force.  In  the  school- 
room, many  things  often  <lem:ind  attention  at  the  same  time — two 
thing  •  almost   continually,  the  recitation   and  the  order  of  the 
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foora.  Beside  these,  innumerable  little  interruptions  and  name- 
less difficulties  are  liable  to  be  sprung  upon  the  teacher's  notice 
at  any  moment  of  the  day.  Woe  to  him  and  to  his  school  whoso 
mind  is  in  the  fog  and  whose  ideas  run  crossways  in  times  like 
these.  The  decisive  moment  comes  and  goes  like  a  flash,  leaving 
no  time  to  pick  the  flint  or  dry  the  powder,  and  he  who  has  these 
duties  to  perform  then  will  find,  A\hen  at  last  he  fires,  that  lie 
has  only  shot  at  the  spot  where  the  game  used  to  he.  A  glance 
of  the  eye  must  suffice  to  reveal  the  statelof  the  room  at  any 
moment,  for  this  is  all  the  teacher  has  to  spare.  And  when  some 
petty  trouble  arises,  the  mind  must  dart  through  the  tangled  web 
like  light — the  right  thing  must  be  said  at  the  light  moment,  and 
the  whole  case  disposed  of  in  a  trice,  or  it  will  be  too  late.  lie 
•vvhose  eye  and  e^:-  are  always  five  or  ten  minutes  in  advane  o  f 
the  verdict  of  his  judgment  and  the  sentence  of  his  tongue,  had 
better  mount  a  dray  rather  than  a  teacher's  platform. 

No  teacher  is  fit  for  his  work  in  this  day,  whose  scholarfship 
is  not  accurate  and  thorough,  and  at  least  respectably  extensive. 
The  more  varied  and  enlarged  his  attainments  the  better,  for 
there  is  scarcely  a  department  of  human  learnhig  from  which  he 
may  not  draw  with  great  profit,  even  in  the  Primary  School. 
The  most  thorough  and  carefully  improved  college  course  is 
scarcely  adequate  for  the  teacher  who  has  before  him  a  just  con- 
ception of  the  nature  of  his  duties,  and  whose  aim  is  to  tread  the 
higher  walks  of  his  profession.  It  can  at  host  but  fit  him  to  en- 
ter upon  his  apprenticeship  in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching.  I 
will  not  say  that  a  knowledge  of  the  Classics  is  indispensable  to 
success,  but  he  who  is  ignorant  of  them,  labors  under  disadvan- 
tages which  he  can  hardly  appreciate,  and  which  no  other  acqui- 
sitions can  fully  compensate.  Especially  is  this  true  in  relation 
to  the  science  and  philosophy  of  Language.  It  is  simply  impos- 
sible for  him  to  appreciate  the  primal  force  and  compass  and 
beauty  of  the  English  tongue,  who  has  never  drank  at  the  foun- 
tain heads,  whence  nearly  one  half  of  its  original  words  are  de- 
rived. The  modern  crusade  against  the  Classics  is  as  shallo^r 
and  absurd  as  it  is  suicidal  to  the  highest  interests  of  sound  learn- 
ing, and  one  in  which  no  true  teacher  will  be  found  enlisted. 
As  well  might  he  conspire  to  burn  the  arsenals  of  his  native 
country,  and  then  expect  her  armies  to  be  put  in  panoply  for 
war,  and  prate  of  his  patriotism. 

A  good  knowledge  also  of  history,  ancient  and  modern  ;  of 
civil,  political,  and  statistical  geography  ;  of  the  standard  Eng- 
lish classics  ;  of  poetry,  eloquence,  and  art ;  of  the  science  of 
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agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  ;  of  botany  ;  of  the  elements 
of  linear  and  perspective  drawing  ;  of  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several  States  ;  of  commerce  and 
trade,  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  if  the  teacher  would  be  fully 
equipped  for  his  great  work. 

But  while  the  teacher's  preparation  should  be  thus  extensive^ 
it  is  a  matter  of  far  higher  necessity  that  it  should  be  tlwrough 
and  accurate.  The  former  is  essential  to  the  highest  success, 
the  latter,  to  any  success  at  all.  There  is  no  point  so  vital  in 
importance  as  this.  A  failure  here  is  inevitably  fatal.  The  out- 
lines of  knowledge  should  be  so  clean  cut,  so  sharply  and  boldly 
defined  upon  the  horizon  of  thought,  that  each  statement  of  a 
principle,  each  enunciation  of  a  fact,  shall  fall  from  the  tongue 
with  the  stamp  and  ring  and  precision  of  a  coin  from  the  minr. 

No  partial  knowledge,  no  half-way  insights,  no  misty  views 
can  secure  this — nothing  but  the  broad  daylight  of  certainty. 
He  who  cannot  emerge  from  the  twilight,  who  seems  ever  to  be 
at  least  in  the  penumbra  of  doubt,  whose  thoughts  are  tangled 
and  turbid,  may  succeed  in  throwing  a  sublime  mystery  over  ev- 
ery subject  he  touches,  but  in  nothing  else.  Some  men  seem  in 
a  special  sense  to  be  "ever  learning  and  never  coming  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth,"  Now,  what  can  be  more  disastrous  than  for 
a  youth  to  receive  liis  elementary  training  under  such  a  mind  as 
this  ?  Nothing  clear,  nothing  certain,  no  order,  no  s^'^stem,  all 
vagueness  and  fog  ;  the  poor  boy's  brain  becomes  an  aching  re- 
ceptacle of  mere  isolated  facts,  without  connection  or  relation  ; 
an  assemblage  of  fragments  and  fractions  and  fictions  and  fol- 
lies cemented  with  fog  and  consecrated  to  chaos  ! 

Call  such  a  youth  educated  !  He  is  cruelly  wronged  and  irre- 
trievably ruined,  and  will  go  through  life  like  a  scare-crow,  with 
his  learned  rags  and  literary  tatters  flaunting  and  flapping  and 
streaming  in  the  wind,  like  the  cackling,  gobbling,  crowing, 
quacking,  screaming,  chattering  brood  of  some  unlucky  old  hen 
who  was  treacherously  made  to  set  upon  a  nest  containing  a  spe- 
cimen egg  from  every  bird  under  heaven.  It  is  a  bitter  wrong 
thus  to  blast  forever  all  hopes  of  sound  scholarship.  I  say  for- 
ever— for  all  hopes  of  retrieving  these  early  years  of  mischief 
and  error,  are  vain.  The  foundations  of  accuracy  and  method 
and  order,  must  be  laid  in  eai'ly  life,  or  they  will  never  be  sound- 
ly established  at  all. 

But  again :     He  who  is   imbued  with  the  true   spirit  of  the 
teacher  must   subordinate  all  else  to  his  high  vocation ;  he  must  ' 
enlist/or  the  war.     Filled   with   something  of  the  spirit  of  an 
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inspired  teachor  in  another  and,  if  possible,  more  sacred  office, 
he  must  be  ready  to  exclaim,  "Wo  is  me  if  I  teach  not."  It  need 
not  be  said  that  he  who  enters  our  profession  temporarily,  and  as 
u  means  to  some  ulterior  end,  cannot  achieve  the  success  he  may 
covet.  He  will  bring  to  his  work  a  divided  purpose ,  much  of 
his  energy  will  be  absorbed  in  tiie  contemplation  of  those  future 
plans,  to  which  his  present  employment  is  but  secondary — while 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  all  generous  enthusiasm,  noble 
aspirations,  and  earnest  self-consecration  will  be  wanting — and 
these  are  among  the  very  prime  conditions  of  success. 

As  to  him  who  speaks  of  teaching  as  a  stepping-stone  to  some- 
thing higher  !  he  has  yet  to  learn  the  very  alphabet  of  the  digni- 
ty and  gi-andeur  of  that  profession  which  he  affects  to  despise, 
but  of  which  he  is  unworthy,  and  to  which  he  is  a  disgrace.  The 
grand  object  of  education  is  to  evoke  the  slumbering  energies, 
rouse  the  latent  powers  of  the  mind  and  soul,  implant  or  awaken 
new  and  higher  aspirations,  point  the  youthful  spirit  to  a  nobler 
career  of  usefulness  and  virtue,  raise  him  to  loftier  conceptions 
of  the  glory  and  dignity  of  true  manhood,  lift  him  above  the 
low,  the  selfish  and  the  groveling,  and  tell  him  of  the  better  life, 
the  purer  joys,  the  sublimer  destiny  to  which  he  may  aspire. 

Ys^ho  can  measure  the  power  of  one  faithful  teacher  over,  those 
trusting  ones  whose  immortal  activities  he  has  thus  awakened  ? 
How  many  joyless  children  of  sorrow  and  poverty  will  look 
back  in  after  years  to  the  school-room,  and  to  the  words  of  kind- 
ness and  cheerfulness  and  hope  which  there  fell  for  the  first  time 
all  glowmg  with  love,  upon  their  hitherto  insensate  cars,  beck- 
oning them  on  in  the  path  of  fame  and  honor,  and  in  their  hearts 
bless  God  for  that  brave  teacher !  Take  courage,  associates  ! 
Long  may  your  noble  words  lie  buried  in  the  heart,  but  they  are 
not  dead,  they  only  slumber — in  coming  years,  long  after  the 
sod  is  green  upon  your  bosoms,  it  may  be  those  words  Aviil  sound 
again  like  "trumpet  calls  from  the  buried  past,"  and  your  labors 
will  not  be  in  vain.  What  if  your  names  be  not  borne  along  by 
the  acclaim  of  admiring  thousands,  and  senates  never  thrill  be- 
neath the  spell  of  your  eloquence — be  faithful  to  your  sacred 
trust,  faithful  even  unto  death,  and  then  in  an  assemblage  more 
Jiugust  than  aught  of  earth,  in  tones  sweeter  than  the  plaudits  of 
men,  more  potent  than  the  decrees  of  thrones  and  senates,  the 
Eternal  King  will  call  your  humble  name,  place  upon  your  brow 
the  starry  crown,  and  hail  you,  "Well  done  good  and  faithful 
servant !"     Teachers  !  Avill  not  this  suffice  ? 

Let  us  masjnifv  our  office — there  is  none  nobler.  Our  profes- 
19 
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sion,  not  only  as  it  shouldha,  but  as  it  2.9,  noed  not  fear  a  com- 
parison witli  any  other,  in  all  that  chnllcnges  the  respect  and 
veneration  of  good  men — in  learning,  reHnement,  energy,  and 
skill.  "There  is  many  a  man,  at  this  moment,  the  head  of  a 
school,  and  occasional!}  the  sport  ot:  fools,  and  the  sneer  of  un- 
whipped  insolence,  who  is  fit  to  be  their  master  and  teacher  in 
legislation  and  statesmanship,  as  well  as  in  morals,  literature, 
and  science." 

In  the  language  of  another,  *  "Could  we  evoke  from  their 
Classic  shades,  their  Parnassean  heights,  and  their  Academic 
groves,  the  mighty  masters  of  the  Teaching  Art,  a  convocation 
would  assemble  such  as  earth  never  saw  I" 

In  that  wonderous  assembly,  kings  of  the  earth  would  them- 
selves be  awed,  before  a  sublimer  majesty,  and  stand  uncovered 
in  a  more  august  presence !  Sages  of  the  world,  venerable 
with  the  ponderous  lore  of  hoary  antiquity,  and  severe  in  the 
gravity  of  all  philosophy,  and  grand  in  the  ineffable  dignity  of 
thought,  would  there  be  seated  in  the  solemn  sanctity  of  gods, 
a  second  Roman  Senate,  to  strike  beholders  with  awe  !  There 
would  sit  masters  in  all  departments  of  science  and  literature  I 
Men  would  we  there  who,  in  the  depth  of  retirement,  had  pre- 
•  pared  laws  for  the  government  of  the  world !  men  who  had  ab- 
stracted and  condensed  principles  for  all  that  is  startling  in  dis- 
covery, admirable  in  invention,  useful  in  practice  I  authors  whose- 
talents  and  rare  genius  had  crowded  libraries  with  tomes  on  all 
profound  metaphysics  and  abstract  thoughts,  and  all  morals  ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  had  scattered  "thoughts  that  breathe  and 
words  that  burn"  over  the  leaves  of  ever-changing  periodicals  I 
and  who,  stooping  from  their  loftinees,  and  staying,  in  a  flight 
through  purer  air,  had  furnished  the  school-room  with  books  by 
which  children  and  youths  could  be  trained  in  knowledge  and  re- 
ligion I  Behold  there  also  men,  the  parents  of  legislation  I  whose 
theories  have  been  reduced  to  practice  by  their  disciples,  mighty 
statesmen  and  lawyers  !  Behold  there,  in  short,  men  to  whom 
the  world  owes  nearly  all  that  is  valuable  and  lasting  in  sciences, 
arts,  law,  medicine,  divinity,  war, — in  all  things. 

That  persons  more  or  less  incompetent  and  unworthy  may  be 
found  in  every  department  of  teaching,  from  the  meanest  hedge- 
school,  to  the  noblest  university,  is  true.  It  is  also  true,  that 
many  crowd  into  the  humbler  walks  of  the  profession,  because 
they  can  do  nothing  else  ;  some,  too,  out  of  indolence,  suppos- 

•  B.  R.  Hall. 
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ing  a  few  shillings  can  be  picked  up  there  without  bodily  labor  ; 
some  from  worse  motives.  But  medicine  has  its  quacks,  law  its 
pettifoggers,  divinity  its  fanatics,  and  teaching  has  its  peda- 
gogues. Such  fungi  and  poisonous  accretions,  black  and  foetid, 
are  not,  however,  the  stately  tree  itselP  to  which  they  adhere. 
They  may  indeed,  for  a  while,  conceal  the  tree  ;  but  when  they 
are  scrnped  away  and  removed,  the  beauteous  sj'mmetry  of  the 
columnar  trunk  appears. 

Be  it  remembered,  weeds  spring  and  flourish  only  in  suitable 
and  neglected  soil.  In  a  truly  enlightened,  liberal,  benevolent, 
discriminating  community,  quackery  could  not  live  I 

"Like  people,  like  priest,"  applies  to  teachers  as  well  as  to 
parsons  ;  .and  the  "poor  pay,  and  the  poor  preach"  are  comrads 
in  teaching  as  in  divinity.  *\Vhen  a  society  retails  hackneyed  jests 
and  worn  witticisms  at  the  expense  of  an  honorable  profession, 
they  are  either  too  deplorably  ignorant  to  know  good  teachers 
exist,  or  too  miserly  to  pay  their  just  price. 

But  while  blur  and  blotch  deface  the  profession,  and  more  es- 
pecially in  the  iuierior  grades,  it  is  happily  true,  that  in  those 
grades  are  men  of  noblest  genius  and  talents.  Men  are  there 
who,  after  a  severe  and  laboi'ious  apprenticeship,  shall  one  day 
stand  forth  pillars  and  columns  of  matchless  excellence  and 
grandeur.  Let  them  bide  their  time.  Their  light  may  now  be 
small,  but  it  is  true  and  certain  ;  and  at  length  it  shall  burn  a 
sun  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  Armament. 

Be  assured  that  they  "shall  reap  if  they  faint  not." 


For  the  Illinois   Teacher. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


BY   PROF.    S.    WRIGHT. 


As  the  cause  of  education  is  steadily  advancing  and  receiving 
additional  attention,  a  demand  for  better  teachers  is  made  in 
many  parts  of  the  Prairie  State  ;  and  it  behooves  the  Teachers 
to  take  some  practical  steps  to  supply  this  demand  and  to  further 
the  great  object  of  Educational  reform.  Northern  Illinois,  and 
perhaps  the  whole  State,  is  more  alive  to  the  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge  than  could  be  expected  in  a  n^  state.     The  citizens 
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in  mass  arc  ready  to  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheels  of  educa- 
tional movements  as  soon  as  judicious  plans  are  formed,  and 
men  of  experience  found  to  put  such  into  execution.  The  narrow 
views  of  education  that  have  ♦)een  witnessed  in  all  places,  in 
times  past,  are  broken  up,  and  the  true  end  of  intellectual  cul- 
ture, Avhich  is,  ''to  un(:"old  and  direct  aright  our  whole  nature," 
is  beginning  to  be  considered  in  a  favorable  light. 

The  field  is  open  and  means  at  hand  for  its  immediate  im- 
provement ;  all  that  is  deficient  is  the  proper  persons  to  conduct 
or  superintend  the  noble  work  of  establishing  and  conducting 
schools  that  are  in  place  with  the  progressive  strides  of  all  else 
around  us.  Teachers  worthy  of  the  exalted  station,  properl}" 
fitted  for  the  calling,  have  now  before  them  a  wider  field  for  do- 
ing good,  than  the  battle  field  ever  prescnterV  for  fame  and  dis- 
tinction. It  has  often  been  remarked  that  no  calling,  "especially 
one  subject  to  so  many  external  depressions,"  that  was  so  poorly 
rewarded  as  that  of  the  Teacher.  But  such  is  not  the  case  in 
this  state  at  present,  nor  never  would  be  if  teachers  were  always 
qualified  for  their  station.  This  is  evident  from  the  salaries  that 
are  offered  for  competent  instructors.  To  superintend  and  in- 
struct Graded  District  Schools,  six,  eight,  ten,  and  even  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  salary  have  been  offered  during  the  past  year  in 
this  state  ;  there  are  few  if  any  of  the  other  professions  that  de- 
mand more.  But  from  the  fact  that  our  schools  are  so  often 
taught  by  a  class  who  resort  to  the  school-room  to  replenish  an 
exhausted  purse,  or  those  who  think  it  will  be  easier  to  keep 
school  than  to  performwny  other  kind  of  labor,  a  low  estimation 
of  the  teacher's  service  is  had,  and  justly  too  ;  and  yet  a  con- 
centrated action  of  the  friends  of  the  common  school  will  change 
such  a  state  of  things,  if  directed  to  the  purpose  of  fitting  teach- 
ers for  their  places. 

Much  more  is  required  than  a  knowledge  of  the  letters  of  the 
various  sciences  for  a  successful  teacher — he  must  know  how  to 
teach,  and  should  understand  hoiu  to  secure  that  degree  of  order 
that  is  essential  to  success  ;  he  should  know  how  to  classify  and 
discipline  a  school.  And  where  shall  he  learn  these  essential 
qualifications  for  a  teacher  ?  Where  can  he  obtain  that  culture 
which  is  necessary  to  fit  him  for  a  living  teacher  ?  The  knowl- 
edge of  books  can  be  obtained  at  our  Seminaries  and  Academies, 
but  the  art  he  lias  to  learn  by  experience  that  is  too  often  sad  ; 
and  methinks  many  of  the  teachers  of  Illinois  can  endorse  the 
cgnfession  of  Dr.  Channing  in  a  reply  to  a  communication  re- 
specting Normal  Schools.     He  said:  "I  have  felt,  as  you  well 
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know,  a  deep  interest  in  then-  success  (Normal  Schools)  though, 
■  perhaps,  you  do  not  know  all  the  reasons  of  it.  I  began  life  a;? 
a  teacher,  and  my  own  experience  has  made  me  feel  the  import- 
ance of  training  the  teacher  for  his  work.  I  vras  not  more  defi- 
cient than  most  young  men  who  pass  through  college.  Perhaps  I 
may  say,  without  presumption,  that  I  was  better  fitted  than  most 
to  take  charge  of  a  s-chool ;  and  yet  I  look  back  on  no  part  of 
my  life  with  so  much  pain  as  on  that  which  I  gare  to  school-keep- 
ing. The  interval  of  forty  years  has  not  relieved  me  from  the 
sorrow  and  self-reproach  which  the  recollection  of  it  calls  forth. 
How  little  did  I  do  for  the  youthful,  tender  minds  intrusted  to 
me  ?  I  was  not  only  a  poor  teacher,  but,  what  was  worse,  my 
inexperience  in  the  art  of  wholesome  discipline  led  to  the  inflic- 
tion of  useless  and  hurtful  punishments.  I  was  cruel  through 
ignorance ;  and  this  is  the  main  source  of  craelty  in  schools. 
Force,  brate  force,  is  called  in  to  supply  the  place  of  wisdom. 
I  feel  myself  bound  to  make  this  confession  as  some  expiation 
for  my  errors.  I  know  the  need  of  a  Normal  School.  I  speak 
not  from  speculation,  but  sad  experience.  But,  indeed,  does  it 
not  stand  to  reason,  that,  where  all  other  vocations  need  appren- 
ticeship, the  highest  of  all  vocations — that  of  awakcnino-,  guid- 
ing, enlightening  the  human  soul — must  require  serious  prepara- 
tion?" 

Has  not  the  State  of  Illinois  arrived  to  a  favorable  time  in  her 
history,  for  the  establishing  of  a  "Seminary  of  Learning"  that 
will  have  for  its  main  object  the  elevation  of  the  Comnion  School? 
Has  not  the  time  ai'rived  when  the  friends  of  such  an  Institution 
can  act,  believing  our  next  Legislature  will  favor  such  a  course 
if  properly  presented  ?  I  am  one  who  feels  assured  that  if  the 
friends  of  Universal  Education  will  agree  upon  some  feasible 
plan,  that  provisions  will  be  made  for  the  establishing  and  main- 
taining a  State  Normal  School  upon  a  base  broad  enough  that  it 
may  eventually  have  in  connection  the  various  apartments  for 
preparing  all  who  may  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages 
for  the  creditable  discharge  of  the  duties  incumbent  upon  their 
chosen  calling. 

Lee  Centre,  May,  1855. 


There  are,  in  the  States  and  Tenitories,  white  persons  over 
twenty  years  of  age,  who  cannot  read  and  write :  males,  389,66-1; 
females,  573,234.     Total,  962,898. 
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From  the  Western  Educational  Mas:azine. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ARE  DEMOCRATIC  IN  THEIR  TEN- 
DENCIES. 

Tliat  was  noble  advice,  and  worthy  of  the  departed  statesman, 
Daniel  Webster,  who,  when  a  wealthy  citizen  of  NeAv  York,  de- 
bating in  his  own  mind  whether  he  should  send  his  son  to  a  public 
or  private  school,  asked  liis  advice  on  the  subject,  promptly  re- 
plied, "Send  him  to  a  public  school,  sir  ;  if  your  son  sits  on  the 
same  seat  with  an  Irish  boy,  they  will  both  be  the  better  for  the 
association."  This  is  true  republican  doctrine,  or  rather  we 
should  say  democratic,  not  in  the  partisan  sense  of  the  word,  but 
in  a  broad  and  national  sense. 

Public  schools  are  truly  democratic ;  for,  by  making  the  masses 
more  intelligent,  the  sovereign  power  will  rest  in  practice  as  it 
does  in  theory, — with  the  people,  not  with  demagogues. 

They  are  the  levellers  or  equalizers  of  society :  not  on  the  ag- 
rarian system  of  enriching  the  poor  at  the  expense  of  the  wealthy, 
nor  by  pulling  down  the  rich  to  a  level  with  the  poor  ;  not  by  de- 
basing the  intellect  of  the  gifted  by  withholdino;  the  means  of 
Knowledge  and  improvement,  and  destroying  institutions  of  learn- 
ing ;  but  tliey  equalize  society  by  placing  the  means  of  education 
within  the  reach  of  all ;  by  moral  and  intellectual  culture,  thus 
ennobling,  purifying,  and  reforming  the  mind,  and  transf ei'ring 
the  balance  of  power  from  the  few  to  the  many. 

Hence,  they  are  at  war  with  the  aristocratic  principle  ;  the  two 
cannot  breathe  the  same  atmosphere  :  the  one  destroys  the  other. 
The  aristocratic  feeling  connot  germinate  in  a  public  school,  nor 
if  transplanted  there,  can  it  flourish  or  survive.  The  power  of 
intellect,  cultivated  and  refined,  rises  above  and  tramples  on  the 
accident  of  bn-th  or  fortune. 

The  son  of  the  cobler  who  stands  side  by  side  with  the  son  of 
the  rich  merchant,  is  conscious,  by  daily  trial  of  intellectual 
strength,  of  his  superiority  in  all  except  the  accident  of  fortune, 
and,  as  day  by  day  his  faculties  expand,  he  knows  that  an  hon- 
orable career  is  open  before  him,  if  he  is  true  to  himself  and  im- 
proves the  opportunities  afforded  him.  The  son  of  the  rich  man 
knows,  too,  that  if  he  would  retain  his  accidental  position,  if  he 
would  not  be  outstripped,  he  must  labor,  diligently,  persever- 
ingly,   unceasingly. 

The  rich  and  poor  stand  upon  the  same  pla,tform,  they  sit  in 
the  same  seat,  they  engage  in  the  same  sports,  and  the  reward 
of  merit  is  awarded  to  mental  superiority  and  moral  excellence, 
not  to  fortune  or  position  in  society. 
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By  such  association,  cliikkcn,  fromdifferent  portions  of  soci- 
ety, form  a  juster  estimate  of  themselves  and  others  ;  by  compar- 
ison, they  are  able  to  draw  more  accurately  the  line  or  distinction 
between  the  extremes  of  society.  The  one  learns,  that  wealth 
is  noi  the  greatest  blessing  ;  that  it  does  not  necessarily  bring 
mental  superiority  or  moral  worth:  the  other  learns,  that  the 
want  of  wealth 'is  not  the  greatest  evil ;  that  it  does  not  necessar 
rily  engender  mental  imbecility  and  moral  degradation.  Each 
learns  to  respect  excellencies  in  the  character  of  the  other  ;  to 
emulate  each  other  in  the  pursuit  of  whatever  is  good  or  praise- 
worthy. Mutual  attrition  wears  off  the  mutual  asperities  of 
character  and  di^^position. 

The  judgment  thus  formed  in  childhood  and  youth,  they  will 
carry  with  them  into  mature  years  ;  forming  a  powerful  auxiliary 
in  breaking  down  those  artificial  barriers  which  separate  society 
into  discordant  factions.'  They  will  know  and  appreciate  true 
worth,  whether  found  in  the  humble  cottage,  or  in  the  lordly  palace. 
It  is  this  democratic  (we  beg  the  reader  to  always  bear  in  mind, 
that  we  do  not  use  the  word  with  a  partisan  signification)  tend- 
ency of  public  schools,  that  forms  their  most  interesting  featm'c, 
and  which  should  commend  them  to  the  attention,  and  warm  sup- 
port of  every  true  lover  of  republican  institutions.  Let  the  puu- 
lic  or  common  school  now  be  cherished  as  one  of  the  main  pillars 
of  our  government,  and  posterity  will  render  a  verdict  of  appro- 
val to  our  wisdom ;  the  future  will  demonstrate,  that  the  stronger 
the  hold  this  institution  has  upon  the  public  favor,  the  more  ele- 
vated will  become  the  masses,  and  the  less  food  will  the  dema- 
gouge  have  upon  which  to  feed  his  ambitious  hopes. 

There  are  other  considerations,  in  favor  of  the  public  school, 
which  are  more  palpable  to  view,  and  more  personal  in  their  ap- 
plication and  therefore  morg  powerful  in  their  influence  ;  but  we 
have  brought  this  forward,  appealing  as  it  does  more  to  the  pa- 
triotic and  less  to  the  selfish  feeling,  because  it  is  often  lost  sight 
of  by  the  advocates  of  free  schools. 

We  have  another  object  in  giving  prominence  to  this  consider- 
ation ;  we  believe,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  that  the  opposition 
which  the  public  school  has  met,  has  arisen  on  account  o  tits  dem- 
ocratic influence. 

It  is  true,  that  few  have  dared  to  assign  this  as  a  ground  of 
opposition  ;  perhaps  none  have  had  the  hardihood  to  give  audible 
expression  to  such  a  feeling,  but  those,  who,  having  risen  from 
poverty  to  vrealth  by  some  fortuitous  circumstance,  have  the 
shamelessness  to  openly  lament,  that  we  have,  in  our  country,  no 
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horeditavy  nobility.  Notwitkstantling,  however,  that  this  ground 
of  opposition  is  seldom  ostensibly  put  forward,  yet  it  has  exerted 
a  secret  and  potential  influence  against  the  public  school. 

This  institution  appeals,  thcrel'ore,  to  the  patriotic  of  every 
class  and  every  sect,  for  its  support ;  it  appeals  not  to  the  secta- 
rian who  can  see  no  good  beyond  the  ])recincts  of  his  own  church  ; 
nor  does  it  look  to  the  bigot,  who  can  find  no  virtue  in  any  thing 
but  a  religious  dog)na,  and  is  intolerant  to  every  institution  that 
does  not  boar  the  stamp  of  his  own  creed  ;  but  beyond  and  above 
these,  it  calls  upon  those  to  sustain  it,  who,  having  an  unslyiken 
faith  in  the  adaptation  od*  democratic  institutions  to  human  wants, 
cherish  an  ardent  affection  for  them,  and  labor  to  perpetuate 
tbem.  J.  D.  L. 


From  tlie  Western  EdLicational  Magazine. 

THE  GRAMMxiR  STUDENT'S  INVOCATION. 


Ye  stars  that  sliine    so  softly  bright 

V^pon  this  world  of  joy  and  woe, 
Po  ir  your  mo=t  l)r>)liant  raj'S  of  light 

On  Grammar  lessons  here  below. 

Ye  winds  now  roaming  through  the  bloom 

And  fragrance  of  a  sunny  ciime, 
Now    raging  in  the  fell  simoon, 

Kow  whispering  to  the  northern  pine, 

Awake !  and  from  the  topmost  height 
Tiiat  crowns  the  hill  of  science,  blow 

A  storm  of  knowledge,  else  this  wight 

Will  never  any  Grammar  know.  Avon. 


There  is  a  striking  disparity  between  the  number  of  persons 
who  neither  read  nor  write  in  those  States  respectively,  where  the 
cojnmon  school  system  prevails,  and  those  which  provide  no  such 
privileges  for  their  youth.  Massachusetts,  for  instance,  with  a 
population  of  994,504,  has  but  1,861  native-born  adults  Avho 
are  thus  illiterate :  while  Virginia,  with  a  population  less  than 
one-half  greater,  shows  77,005  whites  in  thesame.ignorant  con- 
dition. Louisiana,  with  a  population  of  255,491  whites,  shows 
21,221  natives  who  do  not  read  nor  write,  against  only  30,070  in 
New  York,  which  has  a  white  population  of  3,048,325,  nearly 
twelve  times  as  great  as  that  of  Louisiana. — .V.  Y.  Pust. 
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From  the  Western  Educational  Magazine. 

THOROUGH  INSTRUCTION. 


Many  years  ago  while  conversing  with  a  successful  and  distin- 
guished teacher,  he  remarked,  that  the  great  seci'et  of  successful 
teaching  is,  '  'to  give  short  lessons  and  require  perfect  recitations. ' ' 
The  tnith  of  the  observation  is  so  nearly  allied  to  an  axiom  that 
it  will  readily  command  the  assent  of  every  intelligent  teacher  ; 
and  therefore  needs  no  proof.  That  there  is  a  great  lack  of  thor- 
ough instruction  in  maay  schools  is  also  equally  evident  to  any 
one  who  has  the  interest,  or  who  will  take  the  pains  to  observe. 
Even  in  schools  where  there  are  great  pretensions  to  thoroughness 
we  often  find  an  indefiniteness  and  want  of  clearness  in  the  con- 
ception of  an  idea,  and  consequently  in  its  expression  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils.  They  have  an  indistinct  and  vague  idea  of 
"whatever  topic  is  under  consideration,  which  they  vainly  endeav- 
or to  embody  in  words.  This  is  wrong  ;  for  it  is  no  unimportant 
part  of  education  that  a  pupil  should  be  taught  to  think  clearly, 
and  express  his  thoughts  with  precision. 

It  is  true,  we  cannot  look  for  that  comprehensiveness  of  knowl- 
edge in  the  youthful  mind  which  we  expect  in  the  mature  intel- 
lect ;  but  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  whatever  lie  attempts  to 
learn,  he  shall  learn  well ;  whatever  he  attempts  to  do,  he  shall 
do  well. 

We  will  briefly  advert  to  some  of  the  causes  why  there  is  a 
failure  in  thoroughness  of  instruction. 

In  many  cases  the  parents  themselves  are  to  blame.  Anxious 
as  they  always  are,  that  thfiir  childen  should  make  the  greatest 
possible  progress  in  their  studies,  they  frequently  urge  teachers 
to  advance  them  into  studies,  unsuited  to  their  age  or  capac- 
ity, and  totally  beyond  their  comprehension.  Luleed  so  urgent  are 
they  that  they  shall  complete  the  whole  "circle  of  the  sciences" 
that  they  do  not  wait  till  they  have  made  respectable  progress  in 
one  study,  till  they  urge  them  to  another  and  another,  till  the 
mind,  overtasked  and  over  burdened,  loses  its  elasticity,  and  fails 
thoroughly  to  accomplish  anything.  When  a  pupil  has  thus  been 
permitted  to  enter  upon  too  many  studies,  or  to  enter  upon  an 
advanced  one  before  he  has  maile  sufficient  progress  in  a  preced- 
ing one,  no  faithfulness  or  ability  of  the  teacher  can  make  a 
thorough  scholar.  It  is  simply  impossible.  The  intelligent  and 
consciencious  teacher  knows  this,  and  will  apply  the  proper  rem- 
edy ;  but  we  are  sorry  to  believe,  that  there  are  teachers  who  in- 
courage  the  evil.     Desirous  of  gaining  a  temporary   popularity 
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and  reputation,  they  minister  to  the  vanity  of  pr.rcnts,  while  they 
sacrifice  the  best  interests  of  their  children.  Teachers  who  pur- 
8ue  such  a  course,  ii'  honest,  are  mentally  incompetent ;  if  dis- 
honest, morally  disqualified  for  their  duties. 

This  is  nothowc\-er  the  only  cause  oil  a  want  of  thoroughness  ; 
there  are  other  causes  which  more  irequently  operate  to  produce 
the  same  result. 

In  many  eases,  and  perhaps  in  most  cases,  it  is  the  result  of 
the  indolence,  indifference,  or  incompetence  of  the  teacher.  To 
insure  perfect  accuracy  of  thought  and. expression  in  the  pupil, 
requires  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  unceasing  vigilance  and  care. 

All  pupils  are  more  or  less  inclined  to  fall  into  a  loose,  and 
slipshod  method  of  reciting ;  thus  inducing  a  habit  of  mental 
elothfulncss  which  unfits  them  for  sound  and  healthy  progress. 
So  great  indeed  is  this  proclivity  to  a  careless  way  of  reciting, 
that  nothing  but  the  most  untiring  watchfulness  of  the  teacher 
will  arrest  it.  The  indolent  teacher,  or  one  who  is  for  any  rea- 
son indiiTerent  to  the  progress  of  the  school,  will  let  mistakes,  in- 
accuracies, or  blunders  pass,  Avith  simply  a  correction,  or  even 
without  any  correction.  Pupils  who  study  for  a  length  of  time 
under  such  teachers,  so  far  from  progressing,  will  retrograde. 
They  will  proceed  from  bad  to  worse,  till  all  habits  of  mental 
discipline  are  thoroughly  eradicated. 

Y/e  will  take  an  example.  Suppose  that  a  class  in  mental  ar- 
ithmetic is  reciting.  The  teacher  gives  a  pupil  a  question.  Ho 
commences  the  solution  ;  but  as  he  proceeds,  he  hesitates  ;  the 
teacher  prompts  him  ;  again  he  proceeds,  and  again  halts  ;  again 
the  teacher  prompts  ;  and  so  on  to  the  end.  Perhaps  the  pupil 
is  not  accurate  in  the  analysis,  or  mixes  up  bad  grammar  of  his 
own  with  the  language  of  the  book,  no  matter  ;  the  teacher  cor- 
rects his  blunders,  and  the  blunderer  proceeds  on  his  way  rejoic- 
ing. Or  perhaps  the  teacher  becomes  impatient  and  gives  the 
question  to  another ;  and  thus  the  matter  rests.  Let  the  same 
thing  occur,  day  after  day,  and  it  is  plain  to  the  dullest  compre- 
hension, that  the  pupil  will  gain  neither  in  knowledge  or  mental 
vigor. 

It  is  no  just  cause  of  complaint  against  any  teacher  that  his 
pupils  sometimes  make  mistakes  or  even  fall  occa,sionally  into 
gross  inaccuracies,  for  this  may  be  expected  in  the  best  of  schools 
and  under  the  best  teachers  ;  but  it  is  a  just  ground  of  reproach, 
if  the  subject  is  allowed  to  drop,  as  in  the  example  given,  before 
it  is  thoroughly  understood.  If  necessary,  the  pupil  should  go 
thi'ough  the  process  again  and  again  ;  and  if  one  recitation  does 
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"Hot  suffice,  let  it  be  recurred  to  the  next  day,  and  the  next,  and 
never  lost  sight  of,  till  the  victory  is  gained.  Time  thus  spent 
is  not  wasted.  The  pupil  who  has  in  this  way  been  through  a 
thorough  drilling,  will  seldom  need  a  second.  He  will  feel  that 
he  has  gained  new  power  to  overcome  future  difficulties.  Having 
once  gained  the  victory  after  a  long  struggle,  he  again  pushes  ou 
with  renewed  mental  vigor  and  conscious  power  to  meet  and  sur- 
mount other  obstacles  which  lie  in  his  path.  One  such  course  of 
severe  discipline  may  give  shape  a,nd  character  to  the  whole  fu- 
ture life  ;  it  may  give  a  consciousness  of  latent  power  which  else 
might  have  slumbered  for  years  or  through  life  ;  it  will  teach  a 
lesson  of  self-reliance,  without  which,  education  is  vain. 

Education  to  be  reallyuseful,  must  be  thorough.  Superfici- 
ality fills  tlie  mind,  without  expanding  it ;  it  furnishes  mental 
food,  but  takes  away  the  power  of  digesting  it;  it  renders  the 
possessor  vain,  arrogant,  and  boasting  in  words,  but  weak  and 
powerless  in  action.  Thoroughness  always  gives  promptness, 
excites  mental  activity  and  self-reliance. 

To  be  thorough,  requires  a  clear  and  precise  knowledge  of  first 
principles,  a  knowledge  that  can  clothe  itself  in  clear  and  pre- 
cise language.  In  the  first  stages  of  education,  or  in  the  com- 
mencement of  any  new  study, a  foundation  should  be  deeply  laid  in 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  first  principles.  They  are  the  stepping 
s'ones  of  future  successful  progress,  they  form  the  rounds  of  the 
ladder,  up  which  the  student  mounts  to  the  heights  of  science. 
If  there  is  a  failure  in  this,  no  future  labor  can  fully  compensate 
for  it.  Let  the  teacher  then,  be  ever  watchful,  ever  vigilant. 
No  error,  no  mistake,  no  blunder,  is  too  small  to  notice.  If  a 
word,  is  to  be  parsed,  a  sentence  to  be  analyzed  grammatically 
or  rhetorically,  a  problem  to  be  solved,  let  it  be  done  with  logi- 
cal and  precise  language :  at  every  step  let  a  reason  be  assign- 
ed; let  there  be  no  wavering,  no  hesitancy.  This  may  not  al- 
ways be  done  the  first  trial,  or  the  second.  If  the  pupil  makes 
a  mistake  in  the  process,  or  in  the  language,  or  falters,  let  it 
not  be  passed  over  by  simply  a  correction ;  for,  if  no  other  not- 
ice is  taken  of  it,  the  same  error  will  be  committed  agani  and 
again.  The  pupil  should  be  rather  led  to  find  his  own  error,  by 
a  recurrence  to  first  principles  ;  and  having  discovered  it,  let  him 
again  repeat  the  process,  until  it  bo  done  without  mistalce,  with- 
out faltering.  It  is  thus  that  a  foundation  for  thorough  scholar- 
ship is  laid.  We  are  aware  that  this  necessarily  involves  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  great  labor,  untiring  patience,  and  unyield- 
ing perseverance  ;  but  time  will  bring  an  ample  reward  of  sue- 
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cess  to  croTrn  his  tolls.  Wp  knew  that  there  are  those  who  affect 
to  believe  these  thuigs  as  trifles  ;  this  constaiit  recurrence  to  first 
principles,  this  incessant  giving  oT  reasons  for  every  step,  this 
never  ending  attention  to  trifles,  as  puerile  aud  beneath  their 
notice  ;  but  let  such  consider  that  the  world  is  made  up  of  parti- 
cles, each  perfect  in  itself,  forming  a  beautiful  and  harmonious 
whole.  Were  it  not  so,  it  would  form  a  huge  misshapen  mass, 
and  be  as  in  tlie  beginning,  "without  form  and  void."  The  sum 
of  liuman  life  itself  is  coinposd  of  trifles,  each  apparently  unim- 
portant, taken  alone,  but  in  the  aggregate,  forming  the  charac- 
ter, destined  to  immortality.  Language,  that  noble  vehicle  of 
thought,  Avhich  has  power  to  soothe,  to  charm,  to  arouse,  to  ex- 
cite, to  transform,  is  composed  of  letters,  each  one  representing 
a  sound  which  forms  an  integral  and  component  part,  without 
which,  language  would  lose  its  beauty  and  power. 

Let  no  one,  therefore,  delude  himself  with  the  idea,  that  wile 
he  is  careless  in  the  minor  details  of  instruction,  while  he  is  loose 
in  the  application  of  first  principles,  or  wholly  disregards  them, 
he  will  be  more  circum^^pect,  more  thorough,  as  the  pupil  pro- 
ceeds into  advanced  studies.  Such  a  belief  denies  Nature,  for 
Nature  teaches,  that  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  beautiful  and 
symmetrical  whole,  while  the  integral  parts  are  deformed  or 
wholly  wanting.  Nature  is  ever  true.  If  we  follow  her  teachings, 
she  will  load  to  truth.  In  her  laboratory  every  atom  receives  a 
most  elaborate  finish  from  her  skilful  hand  ;  and  the  aggregate 
of  atoms  forms  the  brilliant  and  precious  diamond,  and  all  the 
most  costly  goms  of  earth  ;  so  in  educating  and  forming  the  im- 
mortal mind,  let  the  first  principles  of  knowledge  and  science, 
upon  which  the  superstructure  of  education  is  reared,  be  accu- 
rately and  truthfully  instilled  into  the  mind.  When  this  is  done, 
we  shall  send  forth  to  the  world  a  generation  of  thinking,  reas-r 
oning,  and  self -relying  men  and  women.  J.  D.  L. 


In  the  whole  United  States  and  the  Territories  there  are  234 
colleges,  with  1,651  teachers,  27,159  pupils.  Their  total  an- 
nualmcomeis:  From  endowment,  $452,314;  taxation,  $15, 
485;  public  funds,  $184,549;  other  sources,  $2,147,853— 
aggregate,  2,800,201. 
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From  the  Western  Educational  Majrazine. 

PREPARATION  FOR  RECITATION. 


Many  teachers  seem  to  think  ( for  Ave  interpret  their  thoughts 
by  their  actions)  that  any  preparation  on  their  part  i'or  the' reci- 
tations of:  the  yarious  chisses,  for  Vnose  instructioPi  they  are  re- 
sponsible, is  quite  unnecessary  ;  thinking,  perhaps,  that  thej 
are  ah'eady  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  subjects  which  they 
profess  to  teach,  or  trusting  to  their  ready  wits  or  impromptu 
thoughts  for  the  solution  oC  any  knotty  question,  or  unexpected 
difficulty  that  raay  arise,  or  with  easy  confidence,  relying  upon 
the  text  book,  to  explain  its  own  meaning,  to  evolve  light  out  ol; 
its  own  obscurity.  It  is  possible,  or  rather  I  may  say  it  is  highly 
probable  that  indolence  raay  prevent  many  from  making  that 
previous  preparation  for  their  classes,  which  their  better  judg- 
ment tells  them  is  essential  to  a  proper  performance  of;  their 
duties. 

Such  teachers,  if  they  continue  in  the  profession,  will  plod  on 
to  the  end  of:  their  weary  existence,  content  to  be  ranked  in  the 
third  or  fourth  rate  class  ;  and  most  people  vrill  judge  that  the 
world  is  no  better  for  their  having  lived  in  it,  notwithstanding 
their  profession  opened  so  wide  a  field  of  usefulness. 

There  are  others,  and,  we  regret  to  say,  we  fear  a  numerous 
class,  who,  world-wise,  in  their  own  estimation,  endeavor  to 
justify  their  course  by  fal>e  inferences  drawn  from  sound  premi- 
ses. They  are  employed  to  teach  six  hours:  this  they  will  do 
rigidly,  exaccly,  to  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  minute  ;  but  no  more. 
They  will  be  scrupulously  just,  they  will  give  the  six  hours  to  the 
full  extent ;  but  beyond  this  their  time  is  their  own  :  they  will 
use  it  as  they  please.  They  stand  upon  their  rights  !  like  Shylock 
they  stick  to  the  letter  of  the  bond.  For  Directors,  Trustees  or 
Parents,  to  exact  more,  is  tyranny  to  which  they  will  not  submit. 

There  is  a  class  of  persons,  who  are  significantly  called  "eye- 
ser\^ant3  ;"  in  this  class,  we  believe,  we  may  justly  place  those 
who  reason  thus :  they  have  no  love  for  the  profession,  no  de- 
sire for  its  advancement,  and  no  just  appreciation  of  their  du- 
ties, and  requisite  qualifications  to  discharge  them.  They  vote 
books  upon  education  a  bore,  and  they  studiously  avoid  Teach- 
ers' Institutes  and  Associations,  partly  from  want  of  interest  in 
them,  and  partly  from  the  fear  of  exposing  their  own  ignorance. 
To  such,  we  would  say  with  plainness,  and  yet  with  all  kindness, 
that  they  have  mistaken  their  profession,  and  it  would  be  better 
off  without  them  than  with   them,  and  such  Avill  be  the  eventual 
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verdict  of  their  employers,  those  to  whom  they  measure  out  with 
such  s^rupulousj  exactness,  the  six  hours,  required  by  the  bond. 

It  h  true,  that  the  teacher  is  required  to  teach  but  a  stipulated 
nuraber  of  hoars  ;  but  it  is  not  true,  that  tliis  is  the  be;^inriing 
and  end  of  his  duties.  The  hours  of  school  are  devoted  to  teach- 
ing, to  arduous  labor.  To  do  this  successfully,  honorably,  and 
faithfully,  requires  previous  preparation.  We  do  not  mean  by 
this  that  the  teacher  must  necessarily  have  a  professional  educa- 
tion, for  there  are  most  excellent  and  successful  teachers  who 
have  not  received  this  ;  but  we  mean  that  every  lesson,  and  eve- 
ry topic  which  is  to  be  brought  before  a  class,  must  be  studied, 
critically  examined,  thoroughly  mastered  by*  the  teacher,  previ- 
ous to  recitation.  The  text  book  should  be  used  as  a  guide  to 
inquiry,  not  a  staff  upon  which  to  lean  ;  it  will  then  perform  its 
appropriate  office. 

In  fact,  so  thorough  should  be  the  preparation  of  the  teacher, 
that  no  necessity  should  exist  of  frequently  recurring  to  the  pages 
of  the  text  book,  for  questions,  answers,  or  explanations  ;  for 
he  should  be  able  to  discuss  the  subject  under  consideration — to 
ask  questions,  and  give  explanations,  vrithout  the  text  book  in 
his  hand. 

A  teacher,  thus  armed  at  every  point,  will  stand  up  before 
his  class,  strong  in  conscious  power,  commanding  the  attention 
and  respect  of  his  pupils,  and  giving  a  life,  and  vigor,  and  in- 
terest to  recitation,  which  no  other  can.  If  teachers  would  thus 
prepare  themselves,  there  would  be  fewer  dull,  listless,  and,  v/e 
may  say,  useless  recitations. 

Further,  T\'e  should  hear  less  complaint,  that  teachers  are  not 
appreciated ;  for  such  teachers  will  be  appreciated,  they  will 
stand  in  the  foremost  rank,  and  command  the  highest  rewards  of 
their  profession. 

How  often  have  we  felt  the  blush  of  shame  for  the  profession 
to  see  a  teacher  ask  the  written  question,  and  then,  ignorant  of 
the  ansAvsr,  turn  with  eager  eye  to  find  it  in  the  text  book  ;  igno- 
rant of  the  lesson  and  wholly  lost  without  the  book.  Teachers, 
who  thus  profess  to  teach  what  they  themselves  do  not  under- 
stand, degrade  themselves  in  the  eyes  of  their  pupils,  and  if  they 
do  not  lose  their  own  self-respect,  they  certainly  will  not  gain  the 
respect  of  others. 

We  honor  the  profession,  we  honor  the  man  or  woman  who  is 
devoted  to  it;  for  it  is  a  noble  calling;  but  we  hold  afar  off 
those  who  are  in  the  profession,  but  not  of  it,  time-serveres, 
eye-servants.  J.  D.  L. 
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From  the«Teachers-   Magazine. 

THE  TEACHER'S  INVITATION. 


t)EHVERKD    AT  THE    CLOSING     EXEKCISE      OF    THE    N.    I.    M.    S.    TEACKER'S     IN- 
STITUTE— Sturgis. 
A  mountain  erects  its  bold  front  to  the  sky, 
Its  roots  a  vast  continent  firmly  embrace  ; 
All  radiant  with  sunshine  its  summit  stands  high; 
Clouds  and  darkness  Cimmerian  circle  its  base. 

From  the  valley  henea'h  as  the  clouds  broke  aveay, 

I  caught  a  faint  glimpse  of  the  glories  above  ; 
And  the  vision  .-(till  haunted  me  day  after  day, 

Till  at  length  I  resolved  the  high  v/onder  to  prove. 

My  toils  were  all  shared  by  a  guide  of  my  choice, 
As  upward  1  climbed  o'er  the  rock's  naked  form  : 

And  I  shrunk  not  with  fear  at  the  hurricane's  voice, 

Though  oft  I  was  chilled  by  the  rough  mountain  storm. 

On  a  summit  above  walked  a  band  of  glad  youth, 
Just  arrived  like  myself  from  the  valley  beneath  ; 

Their  garments  were  soiled,  bat  a  deep  love  of  truth,      . 

Marked  each  gesture  and  act,  and  was  borne  on  each  breath. 

As  over  this  eminence  fondly  we  rove, 

And  view  with  deen  transports  the  glories  around ; 

New  guides  are  presented  who  point  us  above. 
To  an  atmosphere  purer  than  yet  we  had  found. 

Then  upward  unitedly  turning  our  gaze. 

We  behold  the  vast  mount  still  in  majesty  rise, 

Resplendent  with  sunshine  its  pinnacles  bkize. 
As  peak  after  peak  brightly  dazzles  our  eyes. 

Soon  equipped  with  fresh  armour  our  march  we  renew, 
These  high  ramparts  to  scale  to  pure  regions  of  day  ; 

Our  banner  and  watchword  we  bear  in  full  view. 
Shouting,  "Onward  and  upward,  away,  far  away." 

Far  above  on  the  cliffs  which  hang  over  our  heads, 
We  behold  other  bands  that  before  us  have  eone, 

We  mark  with  what  firmness  each  skillful  foot  treads. 
And  the  shout  of  their  triumphing  beckons  us  on. 

Then,  '-Onward  and  upward,  away,  far  away," 

Bursts  forth  from  our  ranks  as  we  rush  up  the  steep, 

We  climb  the  rough  precipice  day  after  day, 

And  o'er  the  high  crags  with  fresh  vigor  we  leap. 

We  arrive  at  our  goal  and  new  voices  we  hear, 
As  the  morning  stars  join  in  an  anthem  of  praise  : 

Enraptured  we  listen  to  the  voice  of  each  sphere, 
And  all  nature  unites  a  grand  chorus  to  raise. 

And  we  gaze  far  away  though  the  regions  of  space. 
And  behold  circling  suns  tiieir  vast  courses    fulfil; 

We  scan  our  own  planet,  and  plainly  we  tiace, 
A  Deity's  footsteps, — the  stamp  of  his  will. 

We  look  still  above  and  the  mighty  of  earth, 
From  their  high  beetling  pinnacles  beckon  us  on, 
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Aiu!  the  roI)es«)f  their  brifjhtness  proclnim  their  true  worth, 
While  the  laurels  that  crown  them  tell  of  victories  won'. 

A  "steain-car"  benrs  Fulton  aloft  in  the  train, 

And  KuwAUDs'  lipsi^low  with  the  truths  they  impart ; 

There  Franklin's  right  hand  grasps  the  lightning's  red  mane. 
And  the  flush  of  his  eye  rives  the  tyrant's  gnarled  heart. 

And  BowDiTcii  suspends  his  masinificent  scales, 
And  vast  suns  and  planets  triumphantly  weighs; 

The  swift  flying  comet  he  faitfuUy  hails, 

And  with  his  train's  net-work  in  sportive  glee  plays. 

And  IJuuuiTT  still  toils  in  his  upward  career. 
His  anvil  we  see,  and  his  hammer  and  tongs  : 

And  the  voice  of  his  forgings  distinctly  we  hear, 
As  iheir  music  is  wafled  to  listening   throngs. 

There  Aliston  portrays  on  the  face  of  the  sky, 
In  the  tints  of  ihe  rainbow  his  own  radiant  form  ; 

On  a  granite  clitf  seated,  Powers  and  Gkkenough  defy^, 
As  they  chisel  their  statues,  the  wild  mountain  storm. 

'    With  far  reaching  telescopes,  mounted  and   bright, 
.   Young  Mason  and  Olmsted  trace  the  nebula's  ray  ; 
While  Wilson  leceives  with  a  young  heart's  delight, 
The  homage  that  none  but  a  monarch  can  pay. 

And  keen  sighted  Hitchcock  explores  the  deep  beds. 

Of  the  mountain's  own  adamant — bared  to  our  sight ; 
While  iMoHSEwith  his  lightning  steeds  noiselessly  treads. 
O'er  ihe  mountain's  rough  back  with  the  swiftness  of  light.' 

Enrobed  in  a  vestment  his  nation  bestows. 

Sits  Henry,  with  Espy  the  "storm  king,"  placed  near; 
And  the  face  of  "the  Old  Man  eloquent"  glows. 

As  the  Senators  vanquished  applaud  while  they  hear. 
Ontario,  Indiana.  N.  i.  m.  s. 


Our  Journal. — Fellow  Teachers: — As  the  time  will  soon' 
arrive,  when  many  of  us  will  be  free  from  the  close  confinement 
of  the  school-room,  to  enjoy  a  few  weeks  of  vacation,  to  what 
object  can  we  turn  our  attention,  that  will  result  in  more  good  to 
the  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged,  than  to  swell  our  list  of  sub- 
scribers ?  As  yet  but  little  has  been  done,  but  the  field  is  bound- 
less before  us.  We  must  be  wilKng  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  good 
of  the  future.  As  teachers,  we  toil  not  only  for  the  present  genera- 
tion,but  for  the  millions  that  will  inhabit  the  great  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi when  we  have  passed  away.  Who  will  send  us  in  the 
names  of  the  most  subscribers?  In  Illinois  there  are  more  than 
three  thousand  Townships:  and  should  even  half  the  teachers 
take  our  Journal,  it  would  place  it  beyond  the  reach  of  any  em- 
barrassment.    Who  of  our  number  will  do  the  most  ? 

D.  W.,  L.  Ed. 
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^'^     A  TEACHER'S  TRUSTS  AND  DUTIES. 


BY   THE   EDITOR. 


We  propose  to  treat  of  these  subject?  as  tliey  actually  exist  in 
our  routine  of  daily  labor,  with  especial  reference  to  preparing 
the  youths  of  our  several  charges ,  for  manhood.  To  speak  of  the 
elements  of  character,  without  affecting  any  met ajjhysical  pro- 
fundity^ but  merely  to  indicate  those  qualities  which  go  to  make 
up  the  perfect  7nan  ;  by  the  term  perfect  man,  we  do  not  mean 
faultless  ;  but  by  way  of  distinction  call  that  man  perfect  who 
fulfills  the  law  of  duty — 'who  is  truest  to  the  requirements  of  his 
position — who  acts  from  principle  instead  of  impulse  or  the  love 
of  approbation  or  gain — whose  constant  aim  is  the  summit  of 
life's  great  end.  Such  men  there  are,  the  very  cement  of  Soci- 
ety is  composed  of  such.  They  are  to  the  church  and  state  what 
the  beacon  and  rudder  are  to  the  mariner  on  the  great  deep,  not 
only  a  sentinel  but  a  director ;  and  their  influence  upon  society 
is  as  essenlial  to  the  perpetuity  of  our  social  compact  as  the 
frame  is  to  the  building,  or  the  bones  to  the  human  body.  Take 
from  the  community  those  in  whom  the  element  of  honor,  the 
principles  of  rectitude  and  humanity  are  the  most  largely  devel- 
oped, and  doubtless  we  should  lapse  into  a  state  of  semi  barbar- 
ism ;  might  would  make  right. 

These  and  such  as  these  are  the   Teachers  to  give  to  society, 
who  shall,  in  their  turn,  take  the  watch,  be  ministers  of  good, 
be  the  bonds  of   society  and  the  braces  that  support  the   civil 
mechanism  of  the  civilized  world. 
21 
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The  Youth  of  the  land  is  the  material  -wc  have  to  mould  and 
form  into  perfect  men.  No  less  important  trust  than  this  is  in- 
trusted to  the  teacher. 

The  idea  that  the  j^outh  of  our  land  should  learn  those  things 
Tvhich  they  are  to  practice  in  manhood  should  form  the  basis  of 
our  instruction.  First  in  order  should  be  placed  the  virtues, 
graces,  and  moral  duties  of  life  ;  and  each  scholar  should  be  im- 
pressed with  the  individual  responsibility -which  rests  upon  him  as 
an  actor  in  the  moral  drama  of  life,  and  the  importance  of  those 
excellences  of  character  so  necessary  to  our  race,  and  which  may 
recommend  him  to  the  favor  of  our  Father  in  Heaven.  We 
should  devote  much  time  in  laboring  to  show  the  beauties  of  vir- 
tue, the  manUness'ol  truth,  the  sublimity  of  honor,  the  hap- 
piness of  obedience,  ag  well  as  the  external  and  internal  rewards 
that  attend  upon  the  practice  of  them,  both  present  and  future, 
while  impuritij  and  vice,  falsehood  and  dishonesty ,  baseness 
and  disobedience,  and  malipin  passions  are  decried  and  held  up 
in  all  their  deformities.  Diligence  should  be  contrasted  with 
sloth,  neatness  with  slovcnncss,  punctuality  with  tardiness,  po- 
liteness with  rudeness,  the  educated  svith  the  ignorant ;  all  of 
wliich  should  be  dwelt  upon  with  all  the  calmness  and  solemnity 
that  the  importance  of  the  subjects  demands  ;  always  accompa- 
nying each  lecture  on  the  various  subjects  with  such  examples  as 
will,  in  the  most  vivid  and  striking  manno",  illustrate  the  beau- 
ties of  the  one  course,  and  the  ruinous  consequences  of  the  other. 
The  diversity  of  dispositions  will  compel  us  to  call  to  our  aid  all 
the  sagacity  of  which  we  are  possessed  ;.  but  with  a  full  confi- 
dence in  our  ability  to  overcome,  the  most  depraved  inclination 
will  yield.  Wliile  wc  feel  that  the  future  condition  of  our  coun- 
try depends  more  upon  the  moral  character  and  habits  of  our 
people,  than  upon  their  intellectual  attaiiiments,  we  should  vigor- 
ously prosecute  the  work  of  moral  culture.  In  sa3'ing  this,  we 
do  not  mean  that  the  intellectual  culture  should  be  ner^lected,  or 
that  the  intellectual  community  does  not  rise  higher  in  the  scale 
of  moral  being  than  the  ignorant ;  but  are  ready  to  acknowledge 
that  almost  in  proportion  to  the  respective  attainments  of  the  one 
is  the  darkness  and  depravity  of  the  other.  Add  to  the  mental 
culture,  in  all  our  schools,  an  equal  amount  of  moral  training, 
and  what  might  not  be  expected?  Personal  observation  tells  us 
that  the  moral  nature  is  sadly  neglected  and  the  mental  over- 
wrought. To  form  habits  in  the  scholar  of  truthfulness,  honesty, 
punctuality,  order,  neatness,  and  politeness ;  in  a  word,  the 
love  of  duty  should  be  the  constant  aim  and  endeavor  of  every 
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teacher.  The  character  so  essential  to  the  true  man  can  never 
be  formed  without  these  ;  the  self  respect  so  important  to  the 
gentleman  -will  be  entirely  wanting  where  these  do  not  exist  as 
the  basis  of  every  action  ;  in  youth  void  of  a  development  of  these 
qualities  there  is  nothing  left  but  the  baser  faculties  of  the  mind, 
to  which  an  appeal  can  be  made  ;  no  argument  will  reach  such, 
except  such  arguments  as  grow  out  of  selfish  fear.  I  would  urge 
this  point  with  the  greater  force  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  direct 
means  to  enforce  a  direct  and  willing  obedience  which  is  so  im- 
portant to  maintaining  a  thorough  school  dscipline,  to  prepare  the 
children  of  our  land  for  obedient,  useful  and  law  abiding  citizens. 
How  essential  the  point  of  prompt  obedience  is,  maybe  seen  when 
we  hear  the  parent  repeat  a  command  once,  twice,  thrice,  before 
compliance.  Children  should  be  so  justly  dealt  with  as  not  to_ 
call  in  question  parental  injuctions.  The  most  common  outward 
civilities  are  too  ol'ten  omitted.  Pupils  allowed  to  enter  the 
school  room  with  hats  and  caps  on,  will  stand  with  their  heads 
covered  in  parlors  and  in  the  presence  ol  ladies  with  as  much  ease 
and  composure  as  though  they  were  in  a  stable  or  tavern.  From 
boys  and  girls  living  such  a  course  unheeded,  unchecked,  we  ex- 
pect to  see  men  and  women,  who,  without  a  thought  of  propriety, 
anxious  to  leave  church  in  the  midst  of  the  benediction  and  in  the 
confusion  of  seizing  hats,  the  banging  of  the  pew  doors,  the  min- 
ister or  the  most  interesting  lecturer  is  molested  ;  all  for  no  pur- 
pose but  to  gain  one  minute. 

There  is  a  transient  and  permanent  side  to  all  our  mental  attri- 
butes. So  far  as  we  habituate  ourselves  to  courtesy  because  we 
shall  be  the  better  thought  of  by  our  friends  and  associates  than 
if  we  are  rude  and  rough  we  are  cultivating  only  external  habits, 
which  will  be  thrown  off  as  readily  as  we  think  a  different  course 
will  answer  as  well.  Such  manners  do  not  belong  to  our  charac-v 
ters  any  more  than  our  coats  belong  to  our  bodies.  If;,  on  the 
contrary,  we  are  polite  from  an  inward  connection,  thafc  polite- 
ness is  one  of  the  forms  of  self  respect  and  love  to  our  neighbor, 
and  we  love  politeness  for  its  own  loveliness  and  significance ; 
our  manners  become  apart  of  our  characters,  not  a  mere  cover- 
ing, but  helps  to  form  our  manliness.  As  every  personal  accom- 
plishment has  its  transient  and  permanent  side,  so  has  also  every 
mental  acquisition  so  far  as  we  cultivate  them  to  enrich  and  en- 
noble our  natures, 'to  elevate  our  understanding,  to  enable  us  to 
become  wiser,  better  and^more  useful  members  of  society,  we  are 
cultivating  our  characters — the  essence  of  our  being. 

As  Educators  we  feel  the  want   of  a  more  uncompromising 
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spirit  in  the  parent ;  the  parent  must  be  made  to  feel  how  much 
depends  upon  an  instinctive  obedience ;  well  would  it  be  if  all 
could  feel  the  force  of  Mrs.  Washington's  reply  when  asked  how 
she  taught  George  to  become  so  great  a  general,  she  said  "I  first 
taught  him  to  obey !" 

In  all  our  laws  and  regulations  we  should  have  this  finishing  of 
the  man  in  view.  None  should  be  prescribed  as  regulations 
merely  ;  but  their  bearing,  the  end  in  view,  should  be  so  promi- 
nent that  all  can  see  that  their  habits  in  after  life  depend  much 
on  the  observance  of  them  and  that  they  themselves  will  be  the 
more  willing  subjects  to  our  republican  government.  This  heav- 
en born  idea  of  American  Education  should  be  the  acknowledged 
duty  of  every  American  citizen.  In  short,  man's  whole  duty  may 
be  said  to  be  to  teach  and  be  taught.  If  this  is  the  high  end  to 
which  we  are  to  direct  our  efforts,  it  is  to  us,  as  teachers,  a  ques- 
tion of  the  greatest  importance. 

Give  me  where  to  place  a  fulcrum  and  I  will  heave  the  world ! 
said  the  philosopher.  Give  us  a  quota  of  well  educated  and  well 
trained  teachers,  with  the  common  schools  for  a  fulcrum  and  they 
can  shake  the  continent  from  centre  to  circumference.  And  so 
sure  as  like  produces  like,  so  sure  such  a  class  of  teachers  would 
reproduce  and  perpetuate  such  a  power  by  calling  out  that  latent 
talent  which  now  lies  buried.  To  borrow  the  words  of  the  great 
and  wise,  "let  us  with  caution  indulge  the  supposition  that  mo- 
rality can  be  maintained  without  religion  ;  whatever  may  be  con- 
ceded to  the  influence  of  refined  education  on  minds  of  peculiar 
structure,  reason  and  experience  both  forbid  us  to  expect  that 
national  morality  can  prevail  in  exclusion  of  religious  principles." 

I  have  endeavored  to  explain,  what  kind  of  education  is  called 
for,  every  where,  by  the  condition  of  man  as  man.  I  am  now 
called  upon  to  determine  in  what  way  the  education  of  the  people 
is  to  be  modified,  by  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  condition  of  our 
country.  Our  people  are  no  less  bent  on  change  and  revolution 
than  formerly.  They  are  no  less  fond  of  gain,  and  in  a  country 
where  the  chances  of  success  are  so  great,  the  inducements  to  en- 
list in  the  hazardous  speculations  of  the  age,  so  flattering  that 
they  are  constantly  tempted  to  hazard  their  well  earned  name, 
character,  all  to  chances  of  success,  and  the  mind  that  ought  to 
be  given  to  virtue,  industry,  frugality,  worth  is  constantly  cen- 
tred on  the  glittering  fires  of  the  future.  In  a  word  it  may  be 
said  that  the  American  motto  is  "every  one  for  himself,"  which 
enters  into  all  classes  and  stages  of  society. 

Hence  the  importance  of  a  well  cultivated,  and  a  strengthened 
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intellect,  which  shall  be  equal  unto  any  emergency  ;  where  laws 
are  but  emanations  of  the  public,  we  need  more  intellectual  cul- 
ture and  as  a  people  we  can  hardly  become  so  unless  men  acquire 
in  youth  a  love  of  reading  and  writing  and  habits  of  thought.  A 
great  portion  of  their  time  spent  in  school  on  abstractions  might 
well  be  spent  on  the  origin,  progress,  and  end  of  government ;  a 
knowledge  of  the  ^rst  principles  of  politics  is  all  important. 

Instruction  in  the  elements  of  the  sciences  of  government,  a 
knowledge  of  those  great  truths  and  principles  which  first  prompt- 
ed the  honest  philanthropic  hearts  of  our  fathers,  to  lead  the  van 
in  the  struggle  of  liberty,  which  enabled  them  to  endure  the 
hardships  and  self-denials  in  order  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the 
liberties  we  now  enjoy  and  to  place  as  the  land  mark  of  liberty 
that  institution  which  we,  as  teachers,  are  called  upon  to  perpet- 
uate, should  be  early  given.  No  distinction  in  the  method  of 
teaching  any  branch,  from  the  primmer  to  the  sciences,  from  the 
tables  to  conic  sections  should  be  practiced  ;  one  and  the  same 
principle  is  always  to  be  relied  upon,  viz  :  tke  adaptation  of  the 
manner  of  presenting  the  subject  to  the  mind  of  the  pupil. 
No  teacher  should  enter  the  school-room,  or  present  himself  at 
recitation,  without  being  and  knowing  himself  complete  master 
of  the  subject  to  be  taught.  He  should  not  trust  to  past  knowl- 
edge, but  every  lesson  should  be  reviewed  immediately  before  an 
attempt  is  made  to  teach  it.  Unless  the  teacher  has  the  subject 
systematically  in  his  own  mind,  how  is  it  to  be  expected  that  he 
can  lead  the  scholar  logically  through  a  train  of  reasoning.  If 
he  has  no  end  in  view  he  will  be  left  to  blind  chance  for  his  con- 
clusion, and  it  will  be  by  chance,  only,  if  the  scholar  gets  a  com- 
prehensive idea  of  what  the  teacher  should  elucidate.  Principles 
should  be  taught  and  leave  the  scholar  to  work  or  wi'ite  out,  and 
apply,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  example,  in  and  of  himself  ;  when 
a  scholar  fails  to  solve  the  examples  in  arithmetic  or  succeed  in 
writing  out  his  sentences  in  grammar,  the  teacher  may  be  assured 
that  he  has  not  fully  prepared  that  mind  for  such  examples,  and 
he  will  do  well  to  rehearse  the  same  course,  first  taken,  to  prepare 
the  scholar  ;  and  if  he  does  not  succeed  in  giving  him  a  full  com- 
prehension of  the  subject,  then  be  assured  that  your  explanations 
have  been  too  high  for  the  comprehension  of  that  mind.  Now 
the  inventive  powers  of  the  teacher  are  called  into  action  and  some 
method  must  be  discovered  that  will  give  him  a  full  and  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  subject ;  when  the  scholar  will  at  once  solve 
all  questions  arising  under  that  principle  and  eagerly  await  some 
thing  new. 
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The  reward  of  a  teacher  who  pursues  such  a  course,  is  that 
soon,  very  soon,  he  sees  the  very  dullest  of  his  class,  start  up  as 
though  a  now  light  had  sprung  upon  them,  they  will  act  with  a 
new  energy,  and  begin  to  investigate  principles  and  truths  for 
themselves.  By  the  teacher's  steadily  pursuing  this  course  he 
will  avoid  the  too  frequent  error  of  imagining  he  is  cultivating 
the  mind  properly  and  creating  habits  oF  thought  and  investiga- 
tion while  he  is  only  cultivating  his  mcTnory.  I  would  not  speak 
lightly  of  the  importance  of  cultivating  the  memory  ;  but  contend 
that,  that  should  be,  and  can  be,  the  most  advantageously  attend- 
ed to  before  the  child  is  fitted  for  the  grade  of  our  grammar 
schools  ;  for  at  that  time  the  mind  is  plastic  and  more  capable  of 
impressions,  and  as  he  matures,  his  reasoning  faculties  begin  to 
develop  and  should  have  proper  food  for  sustenance  and  en- 
couragement, or  they  will,  like  an  unused  muscle,  relapse  into  a 
state  of  effeminacy.  It  is  not  safe  to  trust  to  our  own  judgment 
as  to  what  the  scholar  knows,  but  the  scholar  himself  must  be  the 
evidence  that  he  not  only  knows,  but  that  he  comprehends  the 
fact,  he  must  be  the  sole  evidence  taken.  How  is  that  evidence 
to  be  taken  and  given  ?  I  answer  from  experience  that  the  best 
method  that  I  know,  is  by  written  abstracts  ;  that  is,  require  the 
scholar  to  give  an  abstract  of  the  principle  and  manner  of  opera- 
ting, for  the  last  lesson  on  each  and  every  subject,  instead  of  the 
usual  routine  of  review.  Let  it  be  a  fixed  principle  that  no  sub- 
ject shall  be  passed  over  without  having  been  fully  demonstrated 
and  every  reason  for  the  rule  understood.  The  explanation  of 
the  principle  and  manner  of  operating  should  precede  the  learn- 
ing of  the  rule,  then  by  carefully  reading  it  the  scholar  will  learn 
it  understandmgly,  and  the  principle  is  taught  the  more  easily, 
from  the  scholar's  not  having  the  idea  that  he  knows  the  principle 
because  he  knows  the  rule.  Every  one  who  teaches  has,  no 
doubt,  been  pained  to  hear  the  manner  of  operating  given  for  an 
explanation  and  as  readily  acknowledged  by  his  teacher  as  well 
done  ;  while  the  very  same  teacher  is  often  the  first  and  foremost 
in  urging  the  necessity  of  being  thorough  ;  thus  standing  in  his 
own  light. 

Would  that  there  was  more  independence  in  teaching  and  less 
of  being  blindly  lead  by  rules  and  explanations  as  laid  down  in 
our  text  books.  Text  books  should  be  only  aids,  while  the  teach- 
er should  be  the  expounder  of  methods  and  principles.  That 
course  besides  giving  a  deal  of  labor  to  the  teacher,  says  one, 
changes  what  should  be  toil  into  a  pastime.  But  this  objection 
is  only  theoretical,  and  is  never  made  by  those  who  have  tried  it. 
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Teacliers  can  not  be  too  ol'ten  reminded  oE  tlie  signal,  bonencial 
effects,  upon  their  pupils,  of  communicating  to  tliem  collateral 
knowledge  connected  with  the  subjects  of  their  lessons,  though,  if 
ever,  rarely  found  in  the  text  book.  Such  instruction  should 
not  be  given  on\j  at  set  times,  hnt  evejy  recitation  should  be 
the  time  for  imparting  such  thoughts  as  will  lead  the  scholar  to 
a  full  and  more  compi'chensive  view  of  the  subject. 

If  teachers  would  make  themselves  familiar  with  Miss  Mayo's 
Lessons  on  Objects,  Mrs.  Hamilton's  Questions,  Wilmsen's  Chil- 
dren's Friend,  and  similar  works,  it  would  be  impossible  for  them 
to  hear  a  recitation  without  being  ready  and  earnest  to  bestow 
some  of  the  overflowings  of  their  minds  upojj  the  pupils.  The 
schoolroom  would  then  cease  to  be  a  place ^ of  confinement  but 
would  be  a  pleasant  resort ;  former  gloom  and  dreariness  would 
be  dissipated,  its  duties  would  be  pleasurable  and  the  scholars 
instead  of  dragging  into  the  school  late,  would,  with  cheerful  fa- 
ces, be  always  in  season.  Not  only  reason  but  experience  proves 
that  such  a  course  is  the  best  means  of  kindling  in  the  breast  of  the 
scholar  a  desire  for  knowledge.  When .  such  a  desire  is  once 
kindled  the  teacher  instead  of  urging  or  dragging  the'  urchin 
along  has  only  to  direct.  Children  love  information  and  are  in- 
clined to  it  as  naturally  as  the  bees  to  flowgrs. 


For  the  Illinois   Teacher. 

MUSIC  IN  SCHOOLS. 

BY  J.    n.    L.    SLAYTON,     TEACHER     OF     MUSIC,   PUBLIC     SCHOOLS, 
CHICAGO,   ILLINOIS. 

That  Music  in  Schools  has  a  moralizing  effect  upon  pupils  is  a 
fact  beyond  contradiction ;  and  for  children  to  be  able  to  sing  is 
certainly  quite  desirable.  It  is  a  part  of  their  nature  to  be  mu- 
sical. These  facts  admitted,  and  the  question  arises,  how  shall 
children  be  enabled  to  develop  those  innate  powers  which  they 
possess  to  be  musical  ?  The  reply  in  a  word  is  ;  let  music  bo 
thorughly  taught  in  a/i  our  public  and  private  "  schools.  If  this 
can  be  done  by  a  teacher  who  is  competent,  the  result  will  be 
both  pleasing  and  profitable.  Every  city  and  organized  town 
should  make  provision  for  musical  instruction  in  schools.     Per- 
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haps  it  might  be  somewhat  difficult  at  first  to  procure  musical 
teachers  of  the  right  kind ;  but  in  this,  as  in  every  other  depart- 
ment of  teaching,  create  the  demand  for  musical  teachers  and 
the  supply  loill  come.  The  question  is  sometimes  asked,  hoiu 
shall  music  be  taught  to  children  in  school  ?  We  say,  teach  it 
to  them  as  a  science  and  an  art.  Teach  them  the  first  principles 
of  musical  notation  with  a  degree  of  care  and  attention  which 
will  insure  success.  Combine  the  theoretical  and  practical  part 
so  that  the  two  may  go  together  successfully.  JVever  iQzoh 
children  to  sing  by  rotation  unless  absolutely  compelled  to  do  so. 
The  child  that  is  taught  the  principles  of  elocution  will  be  able  to 
read  with  facility  arfd  effect  all  the  different  styles  of  reading 
matter.  So  the  oni  that  is  taught  the  first  principles  of  music 
can  sing  understandingly,  and  with  good  effect,  the  compositions 
of  different  authors,  and  also  be  competent  to  judge  of  the  com- 
parative merits  of  different  musical  productions.  If  these  facts 
are  substantiated  fully,  then  let  children  be  taught  to  sing  ;  yes, 
and  be  taught  to  sing  understandingly,  too.  If  they  are  taught 
in  this  way,  our  word  for  it,  they  will  sing  with  the  spirit ;  and 
many  of  those  discordant  feelings  which  now  exist  will  be  gone 
forever.  Try  it,  all  ye  school  inspectors.  Ask  for  liberal  ap- 
propriations for  muskal  purposes,  and  you  will  have  done  a  great 
good. 


X 


Foi  the  Illinois  Teacher. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS. 


Scrutinize  carefully  individual  character  as  you  have  rightful 
opportunities  ;  look  into  the  families  of  your  acquaintances  ;  scan 
social  life  ;  take  a  searching,  comprehensive  view  of  community 
at  large  ;  examine  trades,  professions,  church,  and  state,  in  all 
the  various  branches  ;  seek  the  great  universal  JVeed. 

Then  take  your  way  to  your  school-rooms,  where,  according 
to  our  light,  we  each  and  all  labor  faithfully  ;  where,  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  for  a  certain  time,  each  is  supreme.  Look  around 
upon  those  materials  for  future  relations,  and  ask  not  merely 
what  the  Superintendent,  or  the  Sub-Committee  expects  of  you, 
but  what  does  this  need  call  for  ?  What  does  conscience  enjoin  ? 
What  does  the  Judge  of  all  require  ? 

See  to  it  that  the  habits  you  are  fostering  and  strengthening, 
both  of  mind  and  heart,  the  motives  you  are  urging  are  such 
as  will  be  accepted  at  the  bar  of  these  tribunals.  Ed. 
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THE  POINTS  IN  PROGRESS    TOWARDS    WHICH  ALL 
EFFORT  SHOULD  TEND. 


FROM   PRIZE   ESSAY,    BY   MISS.    ELMYRA   SEYMORE,   BOSTON,  MASS. 


1st.  Stufly  from  a  sense  of  duty,  ^\■hether  it  is  preferred  or 
not ;  becau-e  no  time  or  npportuniry  should  be  wasted. 

2d.  Study  from  a  wisli  to  develop  fully  all  the  powers  which 
have  been  given  us. 

3d.  Study  from  a  wish  to  make  ourselves  agreeable  and  use- 
ful to  others. 

4th.  Study  from  a  love  oP  it. 

1st.  Obedience  From  a  conviction  that  subordination  is  a  duty. 

2d.   Obedience  from  the  love  of  the  individual  in  authority. 

3d.  Obedience  from  a  desire  to  secure  the  best  condition  of 
the  littlj  community  of  which  the  individual  forms  a  part. 

4th.  Obedience  from  an  abstract  love  of  rectitude,  and  a  wish 
to  experience  whatever  discipline  will  make  better  the  heart  and 
life. 


In  the  Appendix  (No.  1)  of  the  Second  Vol.  of  Washington's 
wi'itings,  fifty- seven  rules  are  given.  We  extract  a  few  of 
them. — EDITOR. 

1st.  Every  action  in  company  ought  to  be  accompanied  with 
some  sign  of  respect  tov/ards  those  present, 

2d.  fie  no  flatterer. 

3d.  Show  not  yourself  glad  at  the  misfortune  of  another, 
though  he  were  your  enemy. 

4th.  Strive  not  with  your  superiors  in  argument,  but  always 
submit  to  others  with  modesty.* 

5th.  Take  all  admonitions  thankfully,  in  what  time  or  place 
soever  given ;  but  afterward,  not  being  culpable,  take  a  time 
and  place  to  let  him  know  it  who  gave  them. 

6th.  Use  no  reproachful  language  against  any  one,  neither 
curse  nor  revile. 

7th.  Let  your  conversation  be  without  malice  or  envy  ;  and  in 
all  cases  of  passion,  admit  reason  to  govern. 

8th.  Gaze  not  on  the  marks  or  blemishes  of  others,  nor  ask 
how  they  came. 

9th.  Whenever  you  deliver  a  matter,  do  it  without  passion, 
4nd  with  discretion,  however  mean  the  person  you  do  it  to. 

2i'u 
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10th.  In  dispute,  be  not  so  desirous  to  overcome,  as  not  to 
give  liberty  to  each  one  to  deliver  his  opinion. 

11th.  When  you  sprak  of  God  or  his  attributes,  let  it  be  seri- 
ously in  reverence.  Honor  and  obey  your  natural  parents,  al- 
though they  be  poor. 

12th.  Labor  to  keep  alive  in  your  breast  that  littls  spark  of 
celostial  fire  called  Conscience. 


As  I  have  recommondod  the  -writing  of  abstracts  as  a  test  of 
the  scholar's  knowledge,  I  will  append  one  as  written  in  my 
Bchool  by  Frederick  W.  Youse,  a  boy  of  fourteen  years  of  age. 
I  give  it  verbatim,  the  punctuating,  capitalizing,  all  as  written 
by  him. 

Alligation  : — The  word  signifies  tying  together  ;  but  I  pro- 
pose to  treat  of  the  subject  in  a  manner  that  will  make  the  sub- 
ject appear  more  intelligible  than  by  the  methods  of  linking. 

When  several  simples,  of  different  values,  are  given  to  find  th© 
average  price,  the  process  is  called  alligation  medial.  To  get 
the  average  price  of  the  compound,  W3  get  the  value  of  the  sev- 
eral simples  ;  add  them  togi^ther,  then  find  the  number  of  lbs., 
bushels,  or  whatever  the  unit  of  denomination  may  be,  and  di- 
vide it  into  the  value  of  the  whole  compound,  and  it  will  give  the 
price  of  a  pound  or  bu?hel,  or  a  unit  of  the  given  denomination. 

Alligation  Alternate  is  when  the  price  of  several  simples  is 
given,  and  the  price  of  the  mixture,  to  find  in  what  proportion 
the  several  simples  are  to  be  used,  to  make  a  mixture  worth  the 
given  price.  For  an  example  : — A  man  has  sugars  worth  5  cts, 
(j  cts,  8  cts,  and  18  cts  a  lb.,  and  wants  to  make  a  mixture  ol! 
80  lbs.  worth  8  cts  per  lb.;  in  wjiat  proportion  must  he  use  it? 

The  question  may  have  a  variety  of  answers,  and  one  will  be 
as  correct  as  another.  I  will  first  make  a  trial  with  a  certain 
number  oJ:  lbs.  of  each  sort.     I  will  take 

10  lbs.  at  5  cts=oO  cts  gain.  )      ^^^  . 

20  lbs.  at  6  ctf=40  cts  gain,  i     "'^  ^^^  S^^°- 
20  lbs.  at  8  ctf=00 
and  30  lbs.  at  10  ''  =30  =60  cts  loss. 

10  cts  gain. 
Now  every  pound  I  put  in  at  the  5  cts,  and  sold  it  lor  8  cts, 
I  gained  3  cts,  and  on  10  lbs,  I  should  gain  30  cents.     And 
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•every  pound  I  put  in  at  6  cts,  and  sold  it  for  8  cts,  I  gained  2 
-cts,  and  on  23  lbs.  I  would  gain  40  cts  ;  and  40  cts  plus  30  eta 
=70  cts  gain. 

Now  there  would  be  neither  gain  or  loss  on  that  at  8  cts  per 
lb,,  because  he  would  sell  i!;  for  its  real  value  ;  but  every  pound 
I  put  in  at  10  cts  and  sell  at  8  cts  psr  lb.  would  lose  2  cts,  and 
thirty  lbs.  Avould  lose  6 )  cts :  now  we  see  that  the  gain  exceeds 
the  loss  by  10  cts  ;  which,  show  5  us  that  I  have  taken  too  much 
of  a  gaining  price,  and  too  little  of  a  losing  price.  In  order  to 
have  just  80  lbs.,  if:  I  take  any  out  of  one  kind  I  must  put  in  tho 
same  amount  o't  another  kind  ;  now  every  pound  I  take  out  of 
the  5  cts  sugar  I  lose  3  cts,  and  every  pound  I  put  in  at  10  cts, 
I  lose  2  cts  :  thereiore,  if  I  take  a  pound  out  of  the  5  cts  sugar, 
and  put  in  one  lb.  of  the  10  cts,  I  would  lose  5  cts  ;  and  it  would 
take  as  many  pounds  to  lose  10  ct?  as  5  cts,  the  number  of  cts 
gained  by  the  exch-mge  of  one  pound,  is  contained  times  in  10 
cts,  the  excess  of  gain,  which  is  twice;  therefore,  if  I  take  2 
lbs.  out  of  the  5  cts  and  put  in  two  of  the  10  cts,  tho  gain  will 
equal  the  loss. 

Now  I  have  for  the  compound  an  answer  of 

8  lbs.  at    5  cts=24  cts  gain.  }  (?/»     i.        • 

>0  1b3.  at    6  ct.=40  cts  gain.         =34  cts  gam. 


20  lbs. 

20  lbs.  at    8  cts=00  cts  loss. 

32  lbs.  at  10  cts=34  cts  loss. 


=64  cts  loss. 

00 
Proof  by  Alligation  Medial : — The  value  of  the  whole  mixture 
is  .$6,40  :  now  if   80  pounds  is  worth  $6,4),  1  pound  is  worth 
l-80th  of  $6,40,  which  is  8  cts — the  required  value. 


V 

As  he  said  at  the  commencement,  there  will  be  readily  found  ,,| 
as  many  different  answers,  and  each  equally  true,  as  we  assume  . 
different  quantities,  at  the  onset,  and  follow  the  same  course  of 
reasoninsr. — Ed. 


"We  Pay  Best: — ^Ist.  Tliose  who  destroy  us — Generals. 
2d.  Those  who  cheat  us — Politicians.  3d.  Those  who  amuse 
us — Singers  and  Dancers.  And,  last  of  all,  those  who  instruct 
U3 — Teachers." 
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Peculiarity  in  the  EngUsh  L'nip;unge : — A  general  com- 
plaint made  by  Porcigncrs,  learning  the  English  language,  is  tho 
frequent  occurrence  ot'  the  letters  th,  an!  the  difficulty  which 
they  find  in  giving  to  words  containing  them  their  proper  pronun- 
ciation. It  is  probably  not  known,  even  by  those  wlio  are  best 
acquainted  wich  the  language,  hnw  freq-nntly  this  difficult  com- 
bination O'.'curs ;  and  they  will  be  suipvi-<ed  Avhen  told,  as  wo 
were,  up;)n  ascertaining  that  in  an  aggregate  of  3570  words, 
composing  27  extracts  from  many  diffjrent  standard  writers,  one 
word  in  every  seven  commences,  includes,  or  terminates  with  th. 
This  short  paragraph,  containing  IIU  words,  includes  20,  or 
nearly  one  word  in  five,  with  this  peculiarity. — JV'at.  Intel. 


EDUCATION. 

The  following  extract  on  Education  is  from  the  French  of 
Prot'essor  J.  B.  Angeliz,  late  oc  the  Academy  of  Paris,  and 
a  converted  Catholic,  who  has  recently  become  a  resident  of  this 
country.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  articles  we  have  ever 
read : 

"Education  should  follow  Nature  and  aid  it.  How  does  Na- 
ture proceed  ?  It  acts  slowly,  and  developes  itself  moderately 
in  the  different  periods  of  the  child's  age.  Nothing  forced  ;  no- 
thing violent ;  nothing  precipitant.    Thus  ought  Education  to  be. 

"The  soul  of  the  child  is  not  an  empty  vase,  which  receives 
passively  what  is  destined  to  fill  it.  It  contains  a  fruitful  germ, 
proper  to  be  developed.  It  has  in  itself  a  force  and  energy  to 
assimilate  to  itself  the  principles  which  come  from  without.  It  is 
by  the  exercise  of  the  natural  faculties  that  they  develop  their 
highest  degree  of  perfection. 

"The  mother  commences  the  development.  The  father  and 
teacher  continue  it.     Social  education  finishes  it. 

"Physical  nature  reaches  this  end  slowly  but  surely.  It  is  not 
always  80  with  the  education  of  the  child.  Developed  causes 
sometimes  interrupt  it.  But  education  has,  over  Nature,  this 
advantage :  that  man  is  submitted  to  its  influence  at  nearly  eveir 
period  of  his  life,  when  physical  naiture  has  finished  its  work 
upon  the  body  at  perhaps  twenty  years  of  age. 

"But  one  capital  point  should  never  be  lost  sight  of.  It  is 
this :  If  a  young  man  has  been  badly  raised,  bo  will  not  resist, 
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after  he  has  reached  the  age  oE  a  man,  the  trials  of  life.  IP  his 
first  education  has  not  solidly  form3d  his  character,  settled  his 
heart,  enlightened  his  spirit,  and  hi^  conscience,  like  furious 
tempests,  these  trials  will  overwhidm  him." 


If  all  the  m^ans  of  education  which  are  scattered  over  the 
worll,  anl  il^  all  the  philosophers  and  teachers  of  ancient  and 
mol3rntim33,  W3r3  to  be  collected  tog3ther  and  made  to  bring 
their  combined  eff)rts  to  Dear  upon  an  individual,  all  they  could 
do  would  be  to  afford  the  opp^rtunLtles  of  improvement.  They 
could  not  give  him  a  single  valuable  thought  independently  of 
his  own  exertion.  Ail  that  could  be  accomplished  must  still  bo 
do  le  within  the  little  compass  of  his  own  mind;  and  they  could 
not  approach  this  by  a  hair's  brealth  nearer  than  access  was 
m;ide  for  them  by  his  own  co-operation.  Nothing  short  of  a 
miracle  can  teach  a  man  anything  indpendently  of  this.  All  that 
he  Ijarns  is  effected  by  self-discipline,  and  self-discipline  is  the 
mind's  own  Avork.  We  are,  under  God,  intellectually,  the  mak- 
ers of  ourselves. — Selected.    Michigan  Journal  (f  Education. 


From  the  Massachusetts  Teacher. 

THE  DARK  SIDE. 


Written  on  abeautirul  May  eveningjaf  fer  beinjj  shut  up  in  the  school-room  all  day, 

TJey  talk  of  tb^joys  of  a  teicher's  life, 

An  i  say   'l:s  a  pleas.int  tn'ng 
To  watch  the  yo  iii;;;m  nd  w.:h  ambition  rife,— 
To  mark  'iwixt  gooti  mul  ill,  Ihe  sirJe 

In  the  yoanj  heart's  wandenng. 

Well,  be  it  eo  !   ihere  are  drops  of  joy, 

But  ihey  're  "few  and  far  belween.'' 
Wh.le  troubles  and  trials  and  carea  annoy. 
And  thoughts  of  a  fettered  l.fe  destroy 

Tje  pieajure  so  seldoji  seen. 

When  the  sun  shines  bright  in  the  azure  sky, 

As  in  the  sweet  month  of  May  j 
When  the  blue-bird  and  robin  go  warbling  by, 
Then  the  teacher  looks  with  a  longing  eye,  •  • 

To  the  woods  ami  ^eldi  away. 
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Oh,  wpre  she  free  ; — were  she  only  free 

To  follow  the  windlno;  stream  ; 
To  catch  the  sweet  music  of  hird  and  bee,— 
To  I'st  lo  !he  voice  of  the  mighty  sea,— 

What  bliss  to  her  'I  would  seem. 

But  no !  be  the  morning  e'er  so  fair, 

Away  must  the  leachcr  go, 
Tj  her  d.iilv  task  of  tod  and  care, 
Shut  out  from  the  pure  and  balmy  air, 

While  the  hoars  move  dull  and  slov?. 

And  then,  when  her  hard  day's  work  is  done, 

She  steals  away  lo  ie-;t. 
She  cannot  jo. n  in  the  frolic  and  fun,— 
All  the  Luoyancy  of  life  is  gone. 

'  Tis  a  weary  lot,  at  beat. 
Cambridire,  Mass.  •  ».  x.  ir. 


From  the  Ohio  Journal  of  Education. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  THOROUGHNESS. 


Tlioronghness- -thorougJiness--^nd  again  I  say  thoroughness 
is  the  secret  of  success.  You  heard  some  admirable  remarks 
this  mornirtg  Prom  a  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Sears,) 
in  which  he  told  us  that  a  child,  in  learning  a  single  lesson,  might 
get  not  only  an  idea  of  the  subject  matter  of  that  lesson, but  an  idea 
how  all  lessons  should  be  learned, — a  general  idea,  not  only  how 
that  subject  should  be  studied,  but  how  all  subjects  should  be 
studied.  A  child  in  compassing  the  simplest  subject,  may  get  aa 
idea  of  perfectness  which  is  the  type,  or  archetype,  of  all  excel- 
lence, and  this  idea  may  modify  the  action  of  his  mind  through 
his  whole  course  of  life. 

B3  thorough,  therefore,  be  complete  in  every  thing  you  do; 
leave  no  enemy  in  ambush  behind  you  as  you  march  on,  to  rise 
up  in  the  'rear  and  assail  you.  Leave  no  broken  link  in  the  chaia 
you  are  daily  forging.  Perfect  your  work  so  that  when  it  is  sub- 
jected to  the  trials  and  experiences  of  life,  it  will  not  be  found 
wanting. 

It  was  within  the  past  year  that  I  saw  an  account  in  the  pub- 
lic papers  of  a  terrible  gale  in  one  of  the  harbors  of  the  Chinese 
eeas.  It  was  one  of  those  typhoona,  as  they  are  called,  which 
lay  prostrate  p.ot  only  the  productions  of  nature,  but  the  struc- 
tures of  man.     In  this  harbor  were  lying  at  anchor  the  vessels  of 
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all  nations,  and  among  them  the  United  States  sloop  of  war  Ply- 
mouth. Every  vessel  broke  its  cable  but  one.  The  tornado 
tossed  them  about,  and  dashed  them  against  each  other,  and  broke 
them  like  egg  shells.  But  amidst  this  terrific  scene  of  destruc- 
tion,  our  government  vessel  held  fast  to  its  moorings,  and  escaped 
unharmed.  Who  made  the  links  of  that  cable,  that  the  strength 
of  the  tempest  could  not  rend?  Yes !  Who  inade  the.  linka  of 
that  cable,  that  the  leinpest  could  not  rend .^  Who  Avas  the 
workman,  that  lo  irked,  under  oath,  and  whose  work  saved  pro- 
perty and  human  lire  from  ruin,  otherwise  inevitable?  Could- 
that  workman  have  beheld  that  spectacle,  and  heard  the  raging 
of  the  elements,  and  seen  the  other  vessels  as  they  were  dashed 
to  pieces,  and  scattered  abroad,  while  the  violence  of  the  tempest 
wreaked  itself  upon  his  own  work  in  vain,  would  he  not  have  had 
the  amplest  and  purest  reward  for  the  fidelity  of  his  labor? 

So,  in  the  after  periods  of  your  existence,  whether  it  be  in  this 
world,  or  from  another  woild,  from  which  you  may  be  permitted 
to  look  back,  j'ou  may  see  the  consequences  of  your  instruction 
upon  the  children  you  have  trained.  In  the  crisis  of  business 
life,  where  intellectual  accuracy  leads  to  immense  good,  and  in- 
tellectual mistakes  to  immense  loss,  you  may  see  your  pupils  dis- 
tinguishing between  error  and  truth,  between  false  reasoning  and 
sound  reasoning,  leading  all  whom.ay  rely  upon  them  to  correct 
results,  establishing  the  highest  reputation  for  themselves,  and 
for  you  as  well  as  for  themselves,  and  conferring  incalculable 
good  upon  the  community. 

So,  if  you  have  been  wise  and  successful  in  your  moral  training, 
you  will  have  prepared  them  to  stand  unshaken  and  unseduced 
amidst  temptation,  firm  were  others  are  swept  away,  uncorrupt 
where  others  are  depraved,  unconsumed  where  others  are  blasted 
and  perish.  You  may  be  able  to  say  that,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
you  have  helped  to  do  this  thing.  And  Avill  not  such  a  day  be  a 
day  of  more  exalted  and  sublime  joy  than  if  you  could  have  look- 
ed upon  the  storm  in  the  eastern  seas,  and  known  that  it  was  your 
handiwork  that  saved  the  vessel  unharmed  amid  the  wrecks  that 
floated  around  it  ?  Would  not  such  a  sight  be  a  rcAvard  great 
and  grand  enough  to  satisfy  and  fill  up  any  heart,  mortal  or  im- 
mortal? IIoRACE  Mann. 


The  education  of  the  entire  rising  generation  by  means  of  th* 
public  free  schools  is  the  nqblest,  enterprise  o£  the  day. 
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EXTRACT  FRmi  THE  REPORT    OF  J.    C.  DORE,    SU- 
PERINTENDENT OF  PUBLIC   SCHOOLS,  CHICAGO. 


*  *  Ithasbccomo  an  ackiiowlcdgod  duty  oE  the  public  to 
provide  Schools  for  the  education  oP  its  ciiildren.  And  this  im- 
plies a  duty  on  tlie  partoF  parents  to  !=ee  that  their  children  at- 
tend school,  Th'J public,  as  ameans  ol:  selL-del'ence,  has  aright 
to  demand  it. 

It  th„'n,  when  good  schools  are  provided,  neither  the  moral 
sen-e  of  ths  parents  nor  the  inclination  ot'  the  chil  Iren  proves 
sufficient  to  induce  them  to  attend  school,  some  law  t-hould  bo 
madj  to  enforce  their  attendance.  A  Truant  Law  in  some  cities 
o-f  the  Ea-tern  States,  has  had  a  wonderful  effect  in  producing  an 
appreciation  of  the  opportunity  of  attending  school.  Such  a  law 
may  appear  objectionable  to  those  who  are  very  tenacious  of  their 
indlvi  Inal  i-ights  ;  but  the  piiblic  has  rights  as  well  as  individuals, 
and  it  is  an  establishel  law  that  public  rights  take  precedence  to 
individual  rights.  And  education  is  the  surest  protection  both  to 
the  public  and  the  individual.  It  is  in  a  very  great  degree,  the 
prevention  of  crime,  of  which  the  individual  is  gei'ierally  the  di- 
rect object,  and  the  public  the  indirect.  It  is  stated  upon  good 
authority,  that  of  28,000  convicts  in  the  State  of  New  Yoik  du- 
ring the  last  ten  years  previous  to  1853,  only  128  had  received 
the  advantages  of  a  good  Common  School  education.  The  above 
statistics  show  the  saving  influence  of  education  ard  its  impera- 
tive i  nportance.  More  than  200  uneducated  persons  becom-e 
convicts  to  every  one  that  has  received  a  common  school  educa- 
tion. Who,  in  view  of  such  facts,  xvill  hesitate  to  acknowledge 
that  our  Public  School  System  is  the  security  of  our  institutions  ? 
and  that  the  public  has  a  right  to  demand,  and  enforce  if  need  be, 
the  attendance  at  school  of  every  child  of  a  school-going  age, 
until  a  common  school  education  shall  be  insured?  Suffering 
children  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  is  doing  violence  to  the  State. 
The  train  of  evils  attendant  upon  such  a  course  can  be  seen,  in 
degree,  in  courts  of  justice,  schools  of  reform,  houses  of  indus- 
try and  prisons,  but  can  be  estimated  only  in  part.  Who  can  tell 
how  many  thousands  that  have  constituted  so  many  pests  to  so- 
ciety, rendering  necessary  policemen  by  day,  and  sentinels  by 
night,  and  courts  of  justice  through  the  year  for  public  protec- 
tion, would  have  made  inoffensive  and  good  citizens,  had  they 
possessed  a  good  public  school  education?  Who  can  number  the 
murders  perpetrated,  thefts  committed,  crimes  and  misdemean- 
ors of  every  name  and  nature,  that  never  would  have  been,  had 
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the  g;uilty  availed  themselves  of  the   advantages  of  the  public 
schools  ? 

The  public  schools,  then,  should  be  sustained  not  only  as  a 
political  but  as  a  philanthropic  measure.  Education  is  necessa- 
ry not  only  for  the  public  safety  but  for  the  happiness  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Those  of  us  who  have  sufficient  education  for  practical 
purposes,  read  when  and  what  we  please  ;  we  write  to  our  friends 
and  write  our  accounts,  we  buy  and  sell  and  calculate  the  gain 
or  loss,  and  think  little  of  it ;  but  what  are  the  thoughts  of  him 
who  can  do  neither,  when  he  wishes  to  read,  write  or  calculate  ? 
It  is  a  great  thing  indeed  to  be  able  to  read,  write  and  cypher.  A 
knowledge  of  the  other  branches  of  education  taught  in  our  pub- 
lic schools  and  much  more  is  desirable,  but  so  much  is  indispensa- 
ble. In  a  country  of  free  competition  and  equnl  rights,  where 
"every  man  is  heir  to  the  highest  honors  of  the  State,"  a  good 
education  is  indispensable  to  the  full  enjoyments  of  those  rights. 
Places  of  honor,  trust  and  profit  can  be  filled  only  by  persons 
qualified  to  perform  the  duties  peculiar  to  such  positions.  It  is 
in  the  Public  Schools  that  tlie  great  majority  of  children  and 
youth  are  to  be  educated,  if  they  are  ever  educated.  The  ques- 
tion then  comes  home  to  every  patriotic  and  philanthropic  citi- 
zen, shall  they  be  educated?  And  il;  they  shall,  how  shall  it  be 
done  ?  Shall  it  be  by  an  inferior  class  of  schools,  which  the 
more  fortunate  will  not  patronize,  because  they  can  afford  to  pay 
high  tuition  for  a  high  order  of  private  instruction,  and  which 
the  less  fortunate  but  proud  spirited  will  not  patronize,  because 
they  are  the  schools  of  the  common  people  ?  Or  shall  it  be  in  a 
class  of  schools  so  elevated,  as  to  be  worthy  of  the  patronage 
of  the  whole  community  ?  Poor  public  schools  give  rise  to  two 
kinds  of  private  schools  ;  a  very  few  of  a  high  order  and  a  great 
many  of  a  lower  order,  instructed  oftentimes  by  illiterate  and 
irresponsible  persons.  The  tendency  of  three  classes  of  schools 
to  teach  children  of  the  same  age  and  attainments,  who  ought  to 
have  many  sympathies  in  common,  and  who  are.  to  meet  in  fut- 
ure upon  the  same  field  ol:  action,  is  far  from  democratic.  Want 
is  the  mother  of  industry  and  enterprize,  and  those  who  in  youth 
are  incited  to  action  by  so  powerful  a  stimulus,  are  quite  as  like- 
ly in  maturer  years,  to  occupy  eminent  positions,  as  those  who 
were  esteemed  more  fortunate  in  childhood.  Nothing  is  moro 
common  than  for  the  rich  and  the  poor  to  change  places.  Plenty 
and  penury  are  always  next  door  neighbors,  and  for  this  reason, 
if  for  no  other,  there  should  be  no  invidious  bars  of  distinction 
raised.     Our  public  schools,  therefore,  should  be  of  a  high  or- 
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dor,  and  children  of  all  classes  should  attend  thcra.     And  then 
those  little  prejudices  so  common  in  every  community,  originat- 
ing in  assumption  and  envy,  and  having  the  tenacity  of  impres- 
sions imbibed  in  childhood,  would  disappear.     No  one  will  con- 
tend that  children  of  the  rich  and  the  poor  should  not  attend  the 
same  church  or  Sunday  school.     Then  why  not  attend  the  same 
primary  or  grammar  school  ?     Some  doubtless  fancy  their  child- 
ren would  become  contaminated  by  improper  associations.     But 
good  and  bad  children  will  not  associate   together  from  choice, 
when  they  are  not  at  a  loss  for  companions,  with   impulses   and 
habits  like  their  own.     It  is  unnatural  for  children  to  be  attract- 
ed by  what  is  unlovely.     The  sense  of  the  beautiful  is  as  lively 
in  the  child  as  in  the  adult.     Instead,  therefore,  of  children  sub- 
jected to  proper  home  influences,  becoming  assimilated  by  asso- 
ciation with  those  who  are  not,  the  assimilation  would  be  on  the 
part  of  the  latter.     These  are  not  mere  assertions  without  evi- 
dence.    The   public   schools  of  Boston,  New  York   City,  and 
Philadelphia,  are  the  pride  and  the  boast  of  those  cities  respect- 
ively, and  attended  by  pupils  of   all  classes.     And  it  has   not 
been  discovered  that  the  children  that  attend  those  schools  are 
becoming  worse  as  a  consequence,  but  on  the  contrary,  the  whole 
public  school  system  of  those  cities,  has  been  surprisingly  elevat- 
ed.    There  are  now  in  the  public  schools  of  this  city,  as  good 
children  as  there  are  out,  and  there  are  no  indications  of  their 
becommg  injured  by  public  school  influences.     The  tendency  of 
the  influence  of  such  pupils  is  to  fashion  the  manners  and  morals 
of  others.     And   those  pupils   that  cannot  be  influenced  by  the 
force  of  good  example,  form  a  distinct  class,  whether  in  public 
or  in  private  schools,  both  from  inclination  and  necessity.    I  am 
aware,  that  a  pj'ejudice  must  be  overcome  before  certain  persons 
can  be  induced  to  send  their  children  to  the  public  schools.     But 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will  be  overcome.     The  want 
of  confidence  in  the  public  schools  in  the  minds  of  many,  arises 
from  a  misapprehension  of  their  present  condition  and  the  degree 
of  excellence  to  which  they  can  and  will  attain.    There  is  no  rea- 
son why  the  public  schools  of  this  city  shall  not  become  as  good 
and  as  popular  as  in  any  eastern  city.     Houses  can  be  built  af- 
ter as  good  models,  and  can  be  finished  as  well,  and  the  services 
of  as  good  teachers  can  be  obtained,  and  as  for  extent  and  beauty 
of  school  grounds,  there  is  scarcely  one  of  theirs  that  can  com- 
pare with  the  meanest  of  ours.     When  our  public  school  system 
shall  be  perfected  by  the  addition  of  the  High  School ;  and  the 
Grammar  Schoola   shall  begin  to  feel  its  influence  as  an  abiding 
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Stimulus,  thatpriv<ate  school  must  be  good  indeed  wliose  patron- 
age is  not  materially  lessened.  No  individual  private  enterprise 
can  compete  with  a  public  enterprise  like  that  ol:  public  schools, 
when  the  system  is  perfected  and  properly  conducted. 

Union  is  strength.  And  when  that  union  is  effected  by  so 
philanthropic^and  sublime  an  idea  as  that  of  educating  the  entire 
rising  generation,  and  assumes  a  visible  shape  in  the  form  of 
public  schools  made  excellent  and  attractive,  which  find  an  abid- 
ing place  in  the  affections  of  the  people  as  so  many  engines  of 
order,  progress  and  civilization,  and  tlic  evident  security  of  free- 
dom, then  that  union  becomes  indissoluble. 

The  public  school  system  is  the  result  of  the  grandest  concep- 
tion of  modern  times,  and  may  yet  pass  over  the  world  shedding 
its  benignant  light  so  powerful  as  to  remove  every  barrier  between 
light  and  dakness,  freedom  and  oppression. 

The  United  States  now  show  to  the  world  the  relation  of  public 
education  to  free  institutions,  and  the  energy  and  elasticity  of  a 
people  who  breathe  a  free  political  atmosphere. 

lu  other  countries,  many  men  labor  and  few  think  ;  in  our 
own,  all  labor  and  think  at  the  same  time.  And  labor  dignified 
and  directed  by  thought  becomes  inspired,  and  the  hand  gives 
form  to  the  images  of  the  mind  ;  the  arts  are  perfected  and  the 
laws  of  nature  are  investigated.  The  elements  yield  to  such  a 
combination  of  power  and  become  submissive.  Our  educational 
system  then  is  the  lever  that  already  moves  and  may  right  the 
world.  Fulcrums  are  wanted  at  all  the  cardinal  and  intermedi- 
ate points  of  the  compass,  and  one  of  those  points  should  b3  the 
City  of  Chicago,  which  stands  at  the  very  gate  of  the  North 
west.  To  this  city  will  come  persons  from  the  border.s  of  civili- 
zation, seeking  information  on  educational  matters.  This  city, 
therefore,  should  so  elevate  the  character  of  its  public  schools, 
as  to  become  like  a  light  set  upon  a  hill,  radiating  with  wonder- 
ful brilliancy  throughout  this  Western  World. 

J.  C.  DORE,  &Lqj't. 


Education  in  Missouri. — The  abstract  of  the  annual  report 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  shows  that  within  the 
sixty-five  counties  included  in  his  report,  there  are  about  200,000 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty  3''ears  of  ago.  Of  this  num- 
ber 67,000  were  taught  within  the  past  year,  at  an  aggregate  cost 
of  $200,000,  the  average  number  attending  school  being  20 ,000. 
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For  the  Illinois   Teachw. 

rRIMARY  TEACHING. 


1;Y   the   EDITOIl. 


A  too  prevalent  idea  among  parents  and  thoso  to  whom  the 
interests  of  education  are  intrusted  is,  that  tlie  only  requisite 
qualifications,  for  a  primarj  teacher,  are  a  fondness  for  child- 
ren and  alDility  to  please.  These  certainly  are  important,  but 
there  is  a  more  liberal,  catholic  idea,  to  be  entertained  of  the 
primary  teacher's  duties  than  this. 

Every  parent  who  is  interested  in  his  children's  education  ex- 
pects his  son  and  daughter,  too,  to  become  cultivated,  capable 
of  entertaining  enlarged  ideas.  They  desire  them  to  become 
reasoners,  and  to  possess  those  requisites  of  character  that  will 
recommend  them  to  public  approbation  ;  yet  are  willing  to  intrust 
them  to  unskilled  hands.     Forgetting  that 

"Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree  inclines," 

and  that  the  most  lasting  impressions  are  made  earliest. 

The  character  of  the  man,  as  a  scholar,  depends  more  upon 
the  instruction  he  receives  in  the  primary  school,  than  upon  the 
character  of  the  instruction  he  receives  at  the  seminary  or  univer- 
sity. It  is  possible  for  a  man  to  become  a  graduate  of  Oxford 
or  Cambridge,  and  not  have  those  qualifications  which  entitle 
him  to  the  appellation  of  scholar  ;  but  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
receive  proper  instruction  in  his  primary  education  and  not  know 
and  feel  himself  possessed  of  a  power  of  discriminating  and  judg- 
ing of  things  real  and  in  the  abstract,  that  will  give  him  notori- 
ety as  a  man  of  letters. 

The  primary  teacher  occupies  no  insignificant  situation  ;  with 
him  it  rests,  whether  his  pupil  shall  in  after  life  be  noted  as  a 
scholar  ;  whether  the  subjects  he  pursues  shall  become  a  part  and 
parcel  of  himself,  or  v,'hether  he  shall  be  a  mere  vender  of  rules 
and  forms. 

Order  and  promptness  in  recitation  are  indispensable  requisites 
in  a  good  primary  schopl ;  but  the  teacher  Avho  makes  these  par- 
amount comes  far  short  of  doing  the  teacher's  duty.  He  who 
compels  a  child  to  learn  column  after  column  of  abbreviations, 
page  after  page  of  punctuation,  without  once  trying  to  aid  the 
little  hero  in  his  uphill  road,  by  giving  him  instruction  on  tho 
inpaning  of  terms  and  their  use,  without  inspiring  him  with  the 
idea  that  he  is  not  laboring  in  vain,  will  ten  chances  to  one  beget 
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a  dislike  in  the  child's  mind  for  study,  which  will  render  him  un- 
lettered through  life.  How  easy  and  how  inspiring  it  would  be 
to  the  child  for  the  teacher,  when  it  has  learned  that  A.  M.  sig- 
nifies before  noon,  to  say  that,  writing  on  the  blackboard,  A  is 
used  instead  of  the  Latin  word  ante,  which  signifies  before ;  so 
A  means  before  ;  and  M  is  used  instead  of  meridian,  which  sig- 
nifies the  highest  point ;  or  if  a  line  was  drawn  over  our  heads  in 
the  form  of  a  bow  from  the  North  to  the  South  pole,  when  the 
sun  was  directly  over  this  line,  it  would  be  in  our  meridian.  Now 
fiince  A  signifies  before  and  M  the  highest  point  over  our  heads, 
A.  M.  signifies  betore  the  highest  point ;  that  is,  any  time  be- 
fore the  sun  gets  to  the  meridian.  When  the  sun  is  in  the  meri- 
dian, it  is  said  to  be  noon ;  so,  we  say  A.  M.  signifies  before 
noon.  Then  this  will  be  a  good  time  to  teach  the  class  which 
way  is  North,  South,  East,  and  West.  The  abbreviation  P.  M. 
is  now  easily  taught,  as  the  P.  only  remains  to  be  explained,  and 
so  on  to  the  end. 

In  like  manner  teach  the  figures  :  tell  the  class  how  X.  came 
to  stand  for  ten  ;  how  L.  came  to  stand  for  fifty  ;  IX  for  nine, 
while  XI  stands  for  eleven,  etc.  Wlien  they  learn  to  make  the 
figures,  show  them  how  the  Arabs  made  them  when  they  first  in- 
troduced the  notation. 

Let  it  be  a  fixed  principle  not  to  pass  over  a  single  subject, 
without  having  the  assurance  that  the  child  fully  comprehends,  his 
lesson.  Be  careful  that  the  fact  that  additions  when  the  amount 
added  in  each  or  either  denomination  exceeds  nine,  contains  the 
principles  of  division  and  reduction  ascending  ;  while  subtraction 
when  any  figure  of  the  subtrahend  exceeds  the  figure  of  the  same 
denomination  of  the  minuend,  involves  the  principles  of  reduc- 
tion descending.  And  that  division  is  of  two  kinds,  one  having 
the  number  of  parts  given  to  find  the  size  ;  the  other,  having 
the  size  given  to  find  the  number  of  parts  ;  and  that  the  terms, 
long  and  short  division  are  only  methods  of  operating.  Such 
or  a  similar  method  of  instruction  will  show  quite  difl'erent  results 
in  our  primary  schools.  Think  for  one  moment  of  the  absurdity 
of  conveying  to  the  mind  of  a  scholar  an  idea  of  Geography  by 
the  definition  given  in  most  of  our  popular  school  geographies, 
viz  ;  Geography  is  a  description  of  the  earth's  surface.  What 
is  the  earth?  It  is  a  planet.  One  would  suppose  the  child  to 
have  studied  Jldronomy^  and  knew  their  relative  distances  and 
time  of  revolution,  or  the  term  is  meaningless.  To  show  the  re- 
sult of  teaching  Latitude  and  Longitude  by  the  definitions  as 
given  in  our  school  books,  I  once  asked  a  class  how   large  they 
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supposed  the  linos  of  latitude  and  longitude  to  be.  One  ansxrcr- 
ed,  as  large  as  a  large  rope  ;  another,  more  philosopical  than 
the  Hrst,  held  up  his  hand  and  appeared  earnest  to  answer.  He 
said  thej  ought  to  be  as  many  times  larger  tlian  the  lines  on  the 
map  as  the  earth  is  times  larger  than  the  map,  and  concluded 
that  they  were  at  least  ten  feet  in  diameter. 

Nay  more.  A  class  of  teachers,  at  a  teachers'"  institute,  was 
once  asked  by  one  of  their  number,  when  he  had  written  upon 
the  blackboard  the  word  chair,  if  the  word  he  had  written  on  the 
board  and  the  chair,  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  were  the  same  ; 
when  more  than  half  answered,  yes.  Thus,  we  see,  that  "The 
child  is  the  father  of  the  man." 

How  is  reading  to  be  taught  as  a  science,  except  the  element- 
ary sounds  of  which  the  words  are  composed  are  fully  under- 
stood, and  can  be  clearly  enunciated.  If  every  primary  teacher 
would  give  particular  attention  to  the  sounds  of  the  vocals,  sub- 
vocals,  and  aspirates,  that  corrupt  pronunciation,  which  passes 
I'or  English,  would  not  be  so  broad-cast  over  our  land.  Finally, 
let  the  primary  teacher  think  he  occupies  no  inferior  rank  among 
teachers  ;  no  longer'lct  the  primary  teacher  regret  that  he  has 
no  higher  classes  in  his  department,  or  complain  that  the  teaching 
of  the  elements  are  dull ;  but  be  assured  3'ou  are  at  the  most  im- 
portant post ; — and  he  who  succeeds  well  as  a  primary  teacher 
will  do  well  in  any  position  of  life. 


For  the  Illinois  Teacher. 

DO  TEACHERS  EXAMINE  THEMSELVES  ? 


BY   THE   EDITOR. 


Self-examination  is  an  important  duty  of  the  teacher,  and  not 
only  before  he  enters  upon  his  duties,  but  at  the  close  of  each 
day's  labor,  he  should,  in  the  seclusion  of  his  room,  when  the 
bustle  of  the  school-room  is  shutout,  and  calmness,  deliberative- 
ness,  and  quiet  possess  him  ;  he  should  then  and  there  alone  ask 
himself  questions  like  the  following  : — 

1st.  Has  my  influence  upon  the  school  to-day  been  exemplary? 

2d.  Have  I  clearly  and  satisfactorily  answered  every  question 
propounded  ? 
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3d.  Have  I  furnished  every  reasonable  means  of  acquiring  that 
knowledge  requisite  to  the  development  of  the  various  faculties 
necessary  to  a  healthy  mind  in  a  healthy  bodv  ? 

4th.  Have  I  done  something,  as  I  am  bound  to  do,  to  elevate 
the  calling  in  which  I  am  engaged,  and  extend  its  usefulness  ? 

5th.  What  will  be  required  at  my  hand  to-morrow,  and  am  I 
prepared  to  elucidate  evdry  subject  of  the  various  recitations  ? 

It  may  be  well  to  select  from  the  morrow's  lessons  such  sub- 
jects as  we  prefer  to  speak  from  arid  arrange  them  under  distinct 
heads  and  then  take  occasion  as  they  present  themselves  in  reci- 
tation to  say  something  on  them. 

This  course  will  the  better  enable  us  to  do  the  duty  of  a 
teacher  as  laid  down  by  Stewart — "to  watch  over  the  children's 
associations  ;  to  give  them  early  habits  of  mental  activity  ;  to 
rouse  their  curiosity  and  direct  it  to  the  proper  objects  ;  to  exer- 
cise their  ingenuity  and  invention  ;  to  cultivate  in  their  minds  a 
turn  for  speculation  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  their  attention 
alive  to  the  objects  around  them  ;  to  awaken  their  sensibilities  to 
the  beauties  of  nature  ;  and  to  inspire  them  with  a  relish  for  in- 
tellectual enjoyment ;  these  form  but  a  part  of  the  business  of 
the  educator." 

The  teacher  has  both  a  direct  and  an  indirect  influence  on  his 
school.  The  direct  influence  is  that  influence  they  receive  from 
his  instruction  in  the  elements  and  sciences  ;  the  indirect  influ- 
ence is  that  which  is  exercised  by  every  act,  motion,  tone  of  voice  ; 
all  the  teacher  is  speaks  out  in  his  every  look  with  a  language 
which  often  makes  a  deeper  impression  than  the  words  he  utters. 
A  well  balanced  character  should  be  the  aim  of  the  teacher. — 
While  the  habits  of  every  teacher  are  readily  imbibed  by  the  pu- 
pil, a  part  of  the  self-examination  should  be  to  see  that  we,  as 
individuals,  possess  those  requisites  which  are  desirable  to  pass 
from  the  teacher  into  the  character  of  the  pupil. 

Children  are  more  susceptible  of  impression  than  men,  being, 
objects  of  direct  sympathy  and  imitation.  Therefore  the  inspec- 
tor should  not  be  biased  by  the  superior  scholarship  of  any 
candidate ;  while  the  supplicant  possesses  principles,  motives, 
feelings,  or  habits,  which  he  would  not  be  willing  to  sow  in  the 
susceptible  heart  of  the  child.  What  manner  of  men  we  are,  should, 
be  a  subject  of  enquiry  of  every  one  who  presumes  to  become  a 
director  of  vouth. 
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For  the  Illinois  Teacher. 

MATHEMATICAL  PROBLEMS. 


1 .  Three  equal  circles  touch  each  other  externally  and  inclose 
between  their  points  of  contact  one  fourth  of  an  acre  of  ground. 

What  is  the  radii  of  each  of  these  equal  circles  ? 

2.  Demonstrate  :  that  if  the  points  ofbisection  of  the  sides  of 
ji  given  triangle  be  joined  the  triangle  so  formed  will  be  one  fourth 
of  the  given  triangle, 

3.  I  borrowed  |lOO  ;  what  sum  shall  I  pay  daily  to  cancel  the 
debt,  principal  and  interest  in  60  days  ;  interest  at  10  per  cent, 
for  12  months  of  30  days  each? 

4.  What  comparative  amount  of  solar  light  is  reflected  to  the 
earth  by  Jupiter  and  Saturn  when  those  planets  are  in  opposition 
to  the  sun  :  the  relative  diameter  of  Jupiter  to  that  of  Saturn  be- 
ing as  111  to  83  ;  the  relative  distances  of  the  Earth,  Jupiter 
and  featurn  from  the  sun  being   as  10,  52  and  95  respectively? 

6.  What  is  the  length  of  a  pendulum  which  vibrates  twice  in  a 
second  ? 


For  the  Illinois  Teacher. 

PROGRESS  OF  OUR  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 


Among  the  rapid  advances  which  our  happy  country  have  made 
in  the  many  interests  of  society,  none  is  more  eminent  or  heart- 
cheering  than  the  progress  that  we  have  made  in  providing  edu- 
cation for  the  masses.  The  early  settlement  of  America  was 
made  under  such  unfavorable  circumstances,  that  little  could 
possibly  be  done  for  general  education,  yet  in  the  New  England 
Colonies,  astonishing  efforts  were  made  to  supply  the  youth  with 
opportunities  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of 
learning.  And  in  no  other  respect  has  New  England  outstripped 
other  portions  of  the  Union,  so  completely,  as  in  the  provisions 
.she  has  made  for  Public  Instruction.  After  the  separation  of  the 
Colonies  from  Britain,  there  was  a  peculiar  necessity,  for 
educating  the  masses,  which  has  "grown  with  our  growth,  and 
strengthened  with  our  strength."  We  refer  to  the  responsibility 
that  in  a  Republican  Government  attaches  to  the  citizen,  as  a 
sovereign.     Under   Monarchical   Governments,  the  subjects  en 
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Tuasse  do  not  participate  in  the  functions  of  government,  and 
hence  in  this  view  of  their  relotions  and  duties,  ignorance  may 
be  tolerated  with  impunity.  Not  so  in  a  Republic,  where  tho 
foundation  and  working  basis  of  all  the  power  of  the  state  is  in 
the  people.  Intelligence  is  a  necessity  of  Republicanism.  The 
latter  cannot  enduringly  stand  without  the  former.  This  neces- 
sity arises  not  so  much  from  the  fact  that  our  rulers  must  be 
taken  from  the  common  people,  for  a  sufficient  number  might  bo 
found,  with  the  graduation  honors  of  the  college,  to  fill  all  the 
offices  in  the  land.  But  the  necessity  arises  from  the  fact  that 
office-holders  and  law-makers  are  responsible  only  to  the  masses 
for  their  conduct,  and  unless  this  judgment- scat  at  which  alono 
public  agents  are  answerable  be  one  of  intelligence,  as  well  as 
integrity,  there  is  no  security  against  the  intrigues  of  dema- 
gogueism  and  wiles  of  designing  men  ;  who,  without  a  scruple 
would  barter  their  country's  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  It 
is  this  compulsive  necessity  which  our  form  of  government  has 
cast  upon  us,  that  has  greatly  aided  us  in  the  rapid  progress  wo 
have  made  in  our  public  schools.  This  progress  too  depends 
upon  the  fact  that  our  system  of  common  schools  rests  upon  a 
common  principle  now  well  settled,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state 
to  educate  the  children  of  the  state.  Everywhere  this  principle 
has  met  with  opposition  from  large  land  proprietors,  and  heavy 
tax  payers;  but  every  where  its  justice,its  expediency  has  overpow- 
ered the  objections  of  the  moneyed  classes.  It  has  clearly  been 
shown  that  the  spread  of  education  decreases  crimes  and  pauper- 
ism and  thus  greatly  lessens  the  burthen  of  taxation.  In  coun- 
tries under  a  Monarchial  form  of  Government,  the  State  bounti- 
fully provides  for  the  education  of  its  future  sovereigns,  and  the 
same  duty  is  incumbent  upon  Republics.  They  should  provide 
liberally  for  the  education  of  their  future  sovereigns.  But  who 
are  these  ?  The  whole  mass  of  the  population.  Education  seems 
a  development  of  the  capacity  of  men  to  increase  the  wealth  and 
develop  the  natural  resources  of  a  State  and  thus  increase  the 
gross  amount  of  taxable  property,  which  inc7'ease,  other  things 
being  equal,  causes  a  decrease  in  the  per  centum  taxation.  By 
these  and  by  many  other  arguments,  have  the  objections  against 
a  public  school  system  been  met  and  removed.  And  with  the  in- 
crease of  the  means  of  education,  has  the  desire  for  knowledge 
become  more  general  and  intense.  For  in  what  country  of  the 
world  are  the  same  motives  to  self- culture  held  out  as  in  this  our 
native  land  !  All  that  the  world  can  offer  is  here  set  before  the 
humblest  citizen,  and  with  health  and  ability  necessary  to  the  cf- 
24 
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fort,  may  be  obtninod.  Already  luminous  examples  crowd  the 
past,  aflording  unL'ailil-ig  encouragement  to  the  youth  of  the 
present,  in  the  forming  of  their  hopes  for  the  future.  It  would 
be  a  pleasant  task  to  trace  historically  the  progress  of  the  Pub- 
lic School  System  in  these  States  ;  but  it  cannot  now  be  doncy 
and  must  be  postponed  to  a  future  number. 

X.  Y.  Z, 


For  the  Illinois  Teacher. 


STATISTICS. 


The  present  is  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  our  State.  The  con- 
viction is  wide-spread  that  a  change  in  our  school  laws,  and  a 
complete  revision  of  our  whole  common  school  system  is  demand- 
ed. This  is  a  time  and  age  of  inquiry,  and  we  look  for  some 
progress  in  the  right  direction.  We  are  full  of  hope  and  trust 
that  this  is  the  epoch  of  education  in  our  State.  The  Legisla- 
ture obeying  this  universal  wish  has  given  us  a  school  law.  This 
law  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance,  and  its  provisions  deserve 
to  be  wisely  and  carefully  considered.  We  propose  to  look  into 
it  hereafter  for  the  purpose  of  giving  our  views,  but  not  now. 

Most  governments  have  claimed  and  exercised  the  power  to 
interfere  with  and  regulate  education  among  their  subjects,  and 
it  is  essential  to  the  perpetuity  of  all  governments,  especially  free 
ones,  that  they  should  possess  and  carefully  and  liberally  exer- 
cise this  power. 

We  give  some  statistics  showing  what  the  Federal  Government 
has  done  in  aid  of  common  schools  and  universities,  by  grants 
of  Public  Lands. 

Jlmount  of  Lands  i^r anted  to  certain  States  hy  the  Federal 
Government  for  Educational  purposes,  to  1st.  Jan.  1854. 


STATES      AND      TERRITORIES.   |    FOR      SCHOOLS.  |  FOR     UNIVERSITIES.   |   WHOLE    AMOUNT. 


Illinois 

Indiana 

Missouri 

Michigan 

California 

Oregon  Territory. 

Minnesota..." 

Iowa 


y78  755acr's. 

650  317  " 

1,199  139  " 

1.167  397  " 

0,719  321  " 

12,140  907  " 

5,089  221  " 

905  144  " 


23  040 
23  040 
23  040 
23  040 
46  080 
40  080 

46  080 


1,001  795acr'a. 

673  347  " 

1,224  179  " 

1,113  477  " 

C,7G5  404  " 

12,186  000  " 

5,089  224  " 

953  224  " 
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The  States  wliicli  have  received  donations  of  land  for  educa- 
tional purposes  from  the  Federal  Government  are  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Missouri,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Michigan, 
Arkansas,  Florida,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  California,  Tennessee. 
The  territories  of  Minnesota,  Oregon,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah 
have  been  liberally  provided  for  by  appropriations.  The  total 
amount  of  land  granted  for  the  purposes  of  education  has  been  : 

To  common  schools,  48,909,535  acres. 

To  universaties,  4,060,704  acres. 

Total  acres,    52,969,239. 

By  the  Act  organizing  the  territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska, 
the  sixteenth  section  is  reserved  for  school  purposes  in  the  terri- 
tories and  in  the  states  and  territories  hereafter  to  be  erected  out 
of  the  same. 

To  Kansas, 

To  Nebraska, 

Add  this  to  the  amount  above, 

and  we  have,  total  acres, 

This  is  the  total  amount  appropriated  for  educational  purposes 
by  the  Federal  Government  up  to  this  time. 

(The  following  Table  shows  the  value  of  the  lands  granted, 
and  the  present  school  fund  in  several  states. ) 


2,037,760  acres. 
5,971,200  acres. 

60,978,199. 


STATE. 

VALUE. 

KIND    OP   FUND. 

am't  expekded 
an'y  for  scn'bs. 

KG.    OF 

sc'LAns. 

TOTAL 
I'OPT'L'N 

$2,000,000 
4,000,0(  0 
1,341,000 
3,628,216 
1,606,802 
3,000,000 
1,400,000 
576,667 

of  land    granted. 
....School  fund.... 

school  fund  entire 


$    315,602 
113,133 
700,000 
316.955 
314,626 
450,000 
211,166 
160,770 
1,356,975 

426,614 

304,750 

Ohio 

446,497 

22.6,318 

32,072 

136,371 

186,111 

100,000 

171,476 

2,.338,985 

3,164,297 

480,623 

1,955,060 

Tudiana 

977,154 

891,800 

846,034 

Kentucky 

Missouri 

761,413 
692,000 

Massachusetts, 

98.6,4  50 

Austria 

23,652,000 

France 

31,783,170 

Ireland 

Proportion  of  Scholars  at  Schools  to  the  whole 

population : 

COL'NTRIES. 

1  sch'l'r  to 
ev'v  person 

1                        COUNTRIES. 

1   sch'l'r  to 
ov'y  person 

Maine 

3.1 
4.6 
4.9 
6.6 
0.0 
C.2 
7.0 
8.3 

Great  Britain 

8.5 

Denmark 

10.5 

United  States 

13.7 

Sweden 

IHolland 

14.3 

14.5 

18.0 

Norway 

50.0 

Uelgium. 

81.7 

Prof.  D.  WILKINS,  Jr.,  }  j  ^ 

W,  F.  M.  AkNY,  5  Local  Editors. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  CmCAGO. 

During  a  recent  trip  to  Chicago,  we  availed  ourselves  of  the 
opporrunity  of  visiting  a  number  of  the  public  schools.  No  city 
in  the  west  is  taking  more  interest  in  the  education  of  its  youths 
than  Chicago.  They  have  erected  seven  large  two  stories  brick 
buildings,  and  in  them  have  placed  good,  qualified,  and  efficient 
teachers.  The  most  perfect  order  and  decorum  were  exhibited  in 
all  the  schools  we  visited.  The  scholars  are  so  arranged  that  each 
teacher  has  his  own  division,  and  the  number  so  limited,  accord- 
ing to  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils,  that  no  one  teacher  has  more 
than  he  can  do  ample  justice  to.  The  analyzing  system  seemed 
to  be  a  prominent  feature  in  their  manner  of  teaching,  a  process 
worthy  the  attention  of  all  engaged  in  imparting  knowledge. 
We  had  the  opportunity  of  forming  an  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
DoRE,  the  Superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  Chicago.  It 
seemed  to  us  that  the  board  of  education  could  not  have  procured 
a  man  better  qualified  to  occupy  this  important  station.  He  is  a 
man  of  great  experience  in  teaching,  close  and  correct  in  busi- 
ness, and  being  fresh  from  the  schools  in  Boston,  is  just  the  in- 
dividual Chicago  needs,  occupying  the  position  she  does  in  the 
North  West.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  friends  of  education 
in  this  city  feel,  to  some  extent,  the  immense  influence  which 
they  do,  and  will  wield,  either  for  weal  or  wo,  upon  the  millions 
that  are  treading  and  will  tread  the  great  Valley  of  the  West. 
Through  the  invitation  of  Mr.  DoRE  we  visited  the  place  selected 
for  their  High  School  building,  which  is  now  in  process  of  erec- 
tion, being  built  of  stone,  four  stories  high,  including  the  base- 
ment, connected  with  which  will  be  a  Normal  Department  for 
preparing  their  own  teachers  for  the  responsible  duties  of  their 
calling.  The  cost  of  this  building  will  be  $40,000,  and  it  will 
be  completed  in  about  a  year.  We  look  upon  this  enterprise  as 
one  that  will  tell  more  for  the  future  destiny  of  Chicago  than  all 
her  other  enterprises  put  together.  "Knowledge  is  power,"  and 
here  is  being  laid  the  foundation,  the  nation's  palladium^  whore 
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teachers  will  be  tliorougMy  qualified  and  prepared  to  impart 
knowledge  to  those  that  soon  will  fill  all  the  responsible  oflSccs  con- 
nected with  our  government.  We  hope  the  example  set  by  Chi- 
cago will  be  followed  by  our  Legislature  in  its  next  session,  and 
an  appropriation  will  be  made  for  building  up  State  Normal 
Schools.  In  our  estimation  no  other  step  within  the  province  of 
cur  Legislature  would  yield  so  great  a  revenue  to  Illinois,  or  be 
conducive  to  such  glorious  results,  as  the  establishing  of  Normal 
Schools.  The  common  schools  are  the  bone  and  sinew  of  our 
nation.  If  they  fail,  we  as  a  nation  must  cease  to  exist.  How 
all  important  then  is  this  subject  to  every  well-wisher  of  his 
country. 

We  insert  below  the  number  of  scholars  attending  the  difi'erent 
public  schools  in  Chicago  for  three  months  past. 
April     378.     May, 

"         534.       " 

"        498.       '^ 

"        553.       *' 

"        373.       " 

"        459.       " 

u        178.       " 
From  which  statistics  it  appears  that  about  3,000  are  attend- 
ing school  in  this  city,  in  the  Public  Schools. 

We  have  received  a  catalogue  from  McKendree  College.  The 
Faculty  consist  of  Rev.  Peter  Akers,  D.  D.,  President,  and 
Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science,  and  Biblical  Literature. 
Rev.  George  C.  Jones,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages 
and  Literature.  Rev.  Edward  C.  Merric,  A.  M.,  Professor  of 
Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy.  Rev.  Werter  R.  Davis, 
Professor  of  Natural  Sciences.  Risdon  M.  Moore,  A.  M., 
Classical  Tutor.  Oliver  V.  Jones,  Mathematical  Tutor.  Pro- 
fessor C.  C.  Jones,  Librarian. 

Number  of  students  in  the  Classical  course  : — Graduated  last 
Commencement,  4.  Senior  Class,  1.  Junior  Class,  5.  Soph- 
omore Class,  8.  Freshmen  Class  18.  Classical  Preparato- 
ry,  82. 

SciEXTrpic  Course. — Graduated  at  last  Commencement,  2. 
Senior  Class,  7.  Junior  Class,  37.  Scientific  Preparatory, 
116.     Whole  number  for  the  year,  244. 

First  Annual  Announcement  of  Eureka  College,  situated  at 
Walnut  Grove,  Woodford  County,  lies  upon   our  table.     Eld. 


School  No. 

1, 

> 

3, 

4, 

5, 

6, 

T, 

387. 

June, 

331 

453. 

387 

587. 

594 

682. 

591 

384. 

353 

420. 

435 

101. 

95 
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William  i\I.  Brown,  Prosident.  A.  S.  Fisher,  Professor  o£ 
Mathematics,  and  Principal  of  Preparatory.  John  Neville, 
Professor  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Lanjiuages  and  Literature. 
0.  A.  Pnrgess,  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences,  of  Mental  and 
Moral'Pliilosophy,  and  Lecturer  on  Sacred  Literature.  R.  A. 
Conner,  Teacher  in  Preparatory  School.  Mrs.  S.  P.  Conner,, 
Teacher  in  Female  Department.  Miss.  E.  F.  True,  Teacher 
of  Vocal  and  Listrumental  Music. 


We  learn  from  the  Cataloirue  of  the  Monticello  Female  Semi- 
nary, of  which  Miss.  Pliilcna  Forbes  is  Principal,  Miss.  Sarah 
C.;Eaton,  Miss.  Cynthia  A.  Baldwin,  Miss.  Marilla  S.  Toll- 
man, Mrs.  Harriet  Pitney,  Miss.  Annie  N.  Tyler,  Miss'.  Ad- 
elaide Crennan,  and  Miss  Augusta  Chapin  are  Teachers  ;  there 
has  been  in  attendance,  .the  past  year,  142  students.  In  the 
First  Class,  52;  Second  Class,  M;  Junior  Class,  24;  Senior 
Class,  6. 


We  hope  that  our  readers  will  solve  the  Geometrical  Problems 
found  in  the  present  number,  and  send  your  solutions  to  be 
]uiblished  in  the  next.  We  are  very  anxious  that  teachers  should 
.show  their  interest  in  behalf  of  the  "Teacher,"  by  forwarding 
US  more  statistics  pertaining  to  the  educational  interests  of  the 
West.  Li  order  that  our  Journal  shall  accomplish  the  great  ob- 
iect  of  its  mission,  it  must  be  filled  with  contributions  from  all 
parts  of  the  State.  Fellow  Teachers !  let  us  feel  that  we  are  all 
equally  interested  in  this  matter,  and  unitedly  rally  around  our 
organ,  and  not  look  on  as  idle  spectators,  and  say  "The  Teach- 
er" should  be  so  and  so,  but  7}7ake  if  the  great  Telegraph 
through  which  we  may  speak  with  each  other.  The  time  has 
come  when  we  should' know  and  be  knoAvn  as  teachers  ;  and  what 
better  method  can  we  adopt,  than  to  swell  the  subscription  list 
of  our  Periodical,  until  every  teacher — saying  the  least — shall 
liave  it  crace  his  Library.        '  D.  WILKINS,  Je. 


WISCONSIN  TEACHER'S  ASSOCIATION. 

Madison,  July  6,  1855. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Teacher's  Association 
will  be  held  in  the  city  of  Racine,  commencing  Wednesday, 
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August  15tli,  at  11  o'clock  A.  M.  Addresses  may  bo  expected 
from  Rev.  A.  0.  Barry,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  ; 
Prof.  N.  E.  Colbeigb,  of  Lawrence  University,  and  S.  C. 
Stacy. 

Essay.  The  proper  course  of  study  to  be  pursued  in  our  Pub- 
lic Schools;  the  order  of  subjects,  and  time  to  bo .  devoted  to 
each.     J.  L.  Pickard. 

Question.  Should  the  system  of  awarding  prizes  be  practiced 
in  our  public  schools  ?  Affirmative,  E.  Hodges  ;  Negative,  J. 
W.   Sterling. 

Essay.  To  what  extent  should  Natural  Science  be  taught  in 
our  public  schools  ?     0.  M.  Conover. 

Question.  Should  uniformity  of  Text  Books  be  required  by 
law?     Affirmative,  S.  G.  Stacy;  Negative,  W.  Van  Ness. 

Essay.  The  best  means  of  securing  the  attendance  of  a  lar- 
ger proportion  of  the  children  in  our  State  upon  the  public 
schools  ?     J.  G.  McMynn. 

Question.  Should  any  one  in  the  habitual  use  of  profane  lan- 
guage, intoxicating  drinks,  or  tobacco,  be  licensed  to  teach  in 
our  public  schools  ?  Affirmative,  C.  Childs  ;  Negative,  D.  Y. 
Killgore. 

By  paying  full  fare  to  Racine — and  presenting  a  certificate  of 
attendance  upon  the  Convention — all  persons  will  return  free  on 
the  Green  Bay,  and  the  Milwaukee  &  Chicago  Railroads. 

Female  teachers  may  expect  entertainment  in  private  families 
without  charge  (  during  the  meeting. ) 

On  the  arrival  of  the  cars  from  Milwaukee,  teachers  are  re- 
quested to  meet  in  the  High  School  building,  where  the  first 
meeting  will  be  held.  All  teachers  and  friends  of  education  are 
cordially  invited  to  be  present  at  our  annual  gathering. 

Editors  friendly  to  our  organization  will  confer  a  favor  by  giv- 
ing notice  of  the  above  meeting,  and  urging  upon  teachers  in 
then'  localities  the  duty  of  attendance. 

J.  G.  McMYNN,  Prest. 

Damon  Y.  Killgore,  Sec'y. 


We  admire  and  praise  the  flower  that  best  answers  the  end  for 
which  it  was  created,  and  the  tree  which  bears  fruit  the  most  rich 
and  abundant,  and  the  star  that  is  most  useful  in  the  heavens  we 
admire  the  most. 
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EXTRACTS. 


"The  second  article  of  the  United  Association  of  Schoolmasters 
of  Great  Britain,  reads  thus:  "That  the  Association  embrace 
all  teachers — public  or  private — who  acknowledge  the  essential 
doctrines  of  Christianity  and  the  sufficiency  of  the  holy  Script- 
ure as  the  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and  Avho  regard  the  Bible 
as  the  only  sure  basis  of  true  education." 

This  institution  will  keep  a  permanent  exhibition  similar  to 
that  at  St.  Martin's  Ilall — though  on  a  smaller  scale — as  one  of 
the  means  of  accomplishing  its  important  ends. 

An  interesting  paper  lately  read  before  the  Association  con- 
tains the  following  generalizations,  which,  as  I  have  not  met 
with  them  in  western  papers,  I  introduce  here,  namely  : 

1.  Teachers  of  limited  capacity,  or  whose  command  of  lan- 
guage is  limited,  invariably  teach  best  with  text-books,  or  by  the 
individual  system  of  instruction. 

2.  Men  of  fervid  imagination,  having  a  great  command  of 
language  and  enthusiasm  of  character,  almost  invariably  become 
superior  teachers. 

3.  Decision  of  character  almost  invariably  forms  an  element 
in  the  qualifications  of  a  superior  teacher. 

4.  Men  who  are  deficient  in  general  knowledge  and  enthusiasm 
of  character  are  generally  bad  teachers,  even  though  they  may- 
profess  great  technical  acquirements. 

5.  An  earnest  man  imbued  with  the  love  of  children  is  rarely 
a  bad  teacher. 

6.  The  love  of  teaching  is  generally  associated  with  the  ca- 
pacity for  it,  but  the  converse  does  not  generally  hold  true. 

7.  A  man  of  superior  teaching  powers  teaches  well  by  the  ra- 
tional method.  But  he  will  always  teach  best  by  that  method 
which  is  suited  to  his  peculiar  capabilities. 

8.  Men  generally  teach  badly  when  they  attempt  to  teach  too 
much,  or  when  the  do  not  duly  prepare  their  lessons. 

9.  Presence  of  mind  and  that  self-confidence  which  is  based 
on  self-knowledge  are  essential  elements  in  a  good  teacher's  char- 
acter. 

10.  Success  in  teaching  is  more,  dependent  upon  the  capabili- 
ties of  the  master  for  teaching  than  upon  his  technical  acquire- 
ments. Teaching  power  is  liot  always  associated  with  superior 
talents  or  acquirements. 


THE 
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For  the  Illinois   Teacher. 

SCHOOL  HOUSES. 


0.    C.    B.,    EDITOK. 


At  the  present  time,  when  so  many  ne^v  school  houses  are  be- 
ing built,  it  seems  appropriate  to  call  attention  to  them  ;  and, 
if  possible,  to  induce  trustees  and  others  interested  to  think  well 
upon  the  subject  before  engaging  in  so  important  a  step. 

Most  school  houses  in  our  state  are  monuments  of  the  igno- 
rance and  bad  taste  of  the  builders.  They  are  places  more  fit  for 
the  tortures  of  the  Inquisition,  than  for  homes  of  the  young. 
There  is  nothing  attractive  about  them.     No  wonder 

"The  whining  school-boy,  wllh  hissatcheb 
Alid  shilling  morning  face,  creeps  like  snail 
Unwillingly  to  sv  nool." 

The  school  house  is  generally  placed  on  some  patch  of  ground 
utterly  unfit  for  any  other  use — entirely  destitute  of  a  play- 
ground and  shade  trees  ;  and  exposed  to  the  noise  and  dust  of 
the  public  road.  No  flowers  rear  their  heads  from  beds  watched 
over  by  the  delighted  scholars,  and  you  look  in  vain  for  a  foot 
of  green-^ward,  or  a  blade  of  grass.  Dirt  and  gravel  surround 
you.  The  brick  or  wood  walls  arise  in  solemn  majesty  like  some 
stat-e  penitentiary,  while  the  small  windows,  cut  through  at  reg- 
ular intervals,  are  unprotected  by  blinds  or  curtains,  and  the 
scorching  rays  of  the  sun  strike  unmercifully  upon  the  head  oC 
some  fair  child.  There  is  no  attempt  at  architectural  beauty, 
25 
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and  it  stanls  plain,  naked,  and  sombro,  looking  like  anything 
else  than  the  house  in  -which  are  to  bo  unfolded  the  gernvs  oi:  ini- 
niortality  committed  to  our  care.  The  work  of  the  inside  is  com- 
mitted to  the  care  oC  some  bungler,  ^-liose  only  qualification  is 
''working  cheap,"  and  whom  no  man  of  taste  would  trust  with 
finishing  a  barn.  The  house  is  therefore  finislied  in  a  rough, 
bungling  manner.  The  unpainted  desks  are  too  high  or  too  low. 
and  continually  force  the  boy  to  take  an  unnatural  position. 
The  rough  scat  tempts  him  to  try  the  temper  of  his  knife  upon 
it,  and  he  scrawls  his  name  upon  the  unvarnished  desk.  The 
alleys  are  too  nairow,  the  ceiling  is  too  low,  there  is  no  ventil- 
ation, ain-l  the  weary  pupils  must  breathe  over  and  over  again 
the  foul  ;ur  of  the  school-room.  There  are  no  black-boards,  no' 
recitation  seats.  The  teaciier's  desk — ^I  will  not  attempt  to  de- 
scribe it.  It  seems  to  be  a  cross  between  a  pulpit  and  a  hen-coop. 
There  are  no  pegs  in  the  entry  for  hats  and  bonnets,  or  at  least, 
not  more  than  one  to  every  six  scholars.  There  are  no  wash- 
bowls to  cleanse  the  face  and  hands  of  an  unlucky  boy  or  girl, 
and  the  new  clean  spelling-book  and  reader  will  always  carry 
marks  of  that  day's  disaster.  Nor  is  there  a  pump  anywhere  on 
the  grounds. 

I  believe  the  experience  of  teachers  will  show  that  this  picture 
is  not  over-drawn.  Indeed  "the  half  has  not  been  told."  In 
many  parts  of  the  state,  the  old  log  school  house  with  its  long 
seats,  its  huge  hre-placc,  and  its  unplastcred  walls  and  ceiling, 
bids  fair  to  sow  the  seeds  of  disease  among  its  inmates,  long  af- 
ter the  people  are  provided  with  warm  and  comfortable  dwelling 
houses.  I  Avas  told  not  long  since  by  a  parent,  that  desks  were 
entirely  useless  and  only  made  scholars  lazy !  While  such  views 
prevail,  we  must  expect  poor  school-houses. 

But  some  one  asks,  what  ought  a  school  house  to  be  ?  The 
question  is  easily  answered.  It  ought  to  bo  a  model  of  architec- 
tural beauty  in  the  village  where  it  is  built ;  situated  on  some 
large  level  spot  of  ground,  surrounded  by  shade-trees  and  flow- 
ers, and  supplied  with  every  thing  that  can  add  to  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  the  pupils.  It  sh-^uld  be  supplied  with  maps 
and  apparatus,  and  a  school  library.  It  should  be  so  fitted  up  that 
scholaYS  :will  delight  to  linger  near  it,  and  will  take  pride  in  their 
sciwol  house.  It  is  objected  that  time  and  money  are  thrown 
awuy  in  building  a  nice  school  house,  and  furnishing  it  as  it 
should  be.  But  a  good  house  is  really  cheaper  than  a  poor  one. 
Let  mo  ask,  how  long  would  the  furniture  of  our  parlors  and  the 
pews  of  our  churches  last,  if  made  of  rough  materials?     The 
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rerj  roughness  of  them  tempts  the  boy  to  "whittle  one  place 
smooth.  Things  are  generally  valued  in  proportion  to  their  cost 
and  beauty  ;  and  if  the  ftesks  of  yo\ir  school  houses  are  made  of 
Iiard  wood,  neatly  finished,  and  nicely  varnished,  be  assured 
they  will  last  longer  than  any  others.  A  good  school  house  is 
an  intellectual  advanta^'e  to  the  pupil.  It  is  a  principle  not  yet 
fully  understood,  that  beginners  should  always  be  furnished  with 
ihe  best  tools  to  work  with.  Get  your  son  a  new  sythe,  a  new 
ax,  and  he  will  learn  to  mow  and  chop  .twice  as  quick  and  twice 
as  well  as  he  will  ic  compelled  to.i^e  the  old  sythe- and  the  old 
ax.  So,  put  your  child  in  the  best  furnished  school-room,  and 
supply  him  vmh  the' best  books  and  apparatus,  and'he  cannot 
help  learning. 

We  forget  that  the  mind  of  the  child  is  greatly  molded  by  ex- 
ternal things,  and  that  he  is  less  likely  to  grow  up  with  neat  hab- 
its, fine  feelings  and  correct  taste,  among  whittled  benches  and 
in  an  old  dirty  school  house,  than  he  would  in  a  properly  furn- 
ished room.  Natural  scenery  always  stamps  itself  upon  the  mind 
and  character.  The  mountaineer  of  Switzoidaud  is  bolder  and 
more  daring  than  the  indolent  native  of  Italy,  and  our  broad 
prairies  have  a  tendency  t-o  enlarge  and  expand  the  mind  of  the 
Western  pioneer.  Adorn  and  beautify  your  school  houses  with 
trees  and  floAvers,  and  you  will  plant  in  the  hearts  of  your  sons 
,  and  daughters  a  genuine  love  of  the  beautiful  in  nature,  add  re- 
iinomeiit  to  their  tastes  and  feelings,  and  give  them  a  better  ap- 
preciation of  tlje  works  of  God. 

In  building  a  school  house,  we  are  building  for  generations 
,Yet  to  come.  Long  after  we  have  parsed  away,  wdl  our  children's 
children  sit  within  the  walls  that  our  hands  have  reared.  If  we. 
have  been  true  to  our  trust,  they  will  come  and  go  with  happy 
liearts  and  willing  minds,  and  the  old  school  house  will  always 
be  a  place  of  unalloyed  enjoyment. 


For  the  Illinois  Teacher. 

EXTRACT  FROM  AN  ADDRESS 
delivered  at  Mount   Holyolce  Female  Seminary ,  by  Presi- 
dent Mark  Hopkins,  D.  D. 


Importp.nt  as  female  education  is  now  admitted  to  be,  it  is  not 
perhaps  surprising  that  it  did  not  receive  early  attention.     Men 
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Jittack  evils  a«!  they  find  them,  -without  first  investigating  secret 
inflnonc^s  and  remote  causes.  It  was  natuval,  for  instance,  that 
intemporanc3  pliould  first  be  attacked  as  it  oxifitcd  in  the  intem- 
perate, before  it  was  traced  back  to  its  Fonrco  in  temperate  drink- 
ing. And  so  it  w,vs  natural  that  mankind  ishould  first  attempt  to 
control  the  water:^  of  focietj  as  they  founJthcm  flowing  on,  im- 
petuous and  turbid,  before  tracing 'them  up  to  their  source,  and 
purifying  the  spring?  from  which  they  flowed. 

This  attcmiit  has  been  made  from  tlie  bei!;innlnj:,  and  is  still 
made,  it  is  not  even  yet  understood  how  true  it  is,  in  the  body 
politic  as  w:-ll  as  in  the  natural  body,  that  "if  one  member  suffer 
all  the  members  suSfer  with  it ;"  that  if  one  portion  of  the  com- 
munity be  enslaved,  or  oppressed,  or  degraded,  there  will  be  sown 
indirectly  the  seeds  of  vice,  of  debility,  and  of  ultimate  dissolu- 
tion ;  and  especially,  that  if  those  wlio  liold  to  us  the  relation  of 
wives,  and  mothers,  and  daughters,  and  sisters,  arc  restricted,  or 
cramped,  or  in  any  way  prevented  from  receiving  that  expansion 
of  the  intellect  and  of  the  affections  which  will  enable  them  to 
exert  an  elevating  and  purifying  influence  upon  man,  society  can- 
not reach  its  full  stature  and  perfection.  It  is  not  understood 
liow  high  those  qualities  of  the  intellect  and  of  the  heart  are, 
which  are  needed  for  the  right  management  of  the  young  ;  how 
much  light  and  how  much  love  must  shine  around  the  opening 
bud  of  early  childhood  that  it  may  expand  in  fair  proportiors  ; 
it  is  not  understood  how  early  the  ductile  material  of  character 
begins  to  grow  rigid,  so  that  before  the  age  of  eight,  or  even 
.six,  it  generally  assumes  line^imonts  to  which  subsequent  life 
only  serves  to  give  greater  prominence.  In  formmg  that  mate- 
rial, man  cannot  do  what  ought  to  be  done,  he  cannot  undo 
what  will  he  done  by  a  mother  who  is  ignorant  or  weak,  or  self- 
ish, or  unprincipled:  and  whatever  influence  he  may  wish  to  exert 
will  be  far  more  efficient  if  he  has  the  co-operation  of  one  who 
can  enter  fully  into  all  his  views  ;  just  as  the  oak  will  cast  a 
shade  that  is  deeper  and  more  refreshing  if  the  vine  that  adorns 
it  mingles  its  leaves  with  those  of  every  branch,  and  entwines  it- 
self to  the  topmost  bough. 

But  these  truth?  are  beginning  to  be  understood  and  felt,  and 
there  are  probably  more  persons  now  than  ever  before,  who 
feel  that  if  we  are  ever  to  do  any  thing  effectual  for  the  improve- 
rasnt  of  society,  the  proper  place  to  begin  at  is  the  beginning — 
that  the  influence  that  pervades  over  the  cradle,  and  the  nursery, 
and  the  fireside,  must  be  a  right  influence. 

My  opportunities  for  informati^on  on  this   subject  are  slight^ 
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but  I  bcliorc  tlioro  are  now  few  wlio  -will  not  assent  to  tlie  two 
followino;  propositions  ;  first,  that  so  far  as  the  object  of  educa- 
tion ig  to  fit  the  individual  for  a  particubir  sphere,  tlie  education 
o?  woman — her  preparation-  for  that  sphci'e — should  be  as  cora- 
]doto  and  thorough  as  that  of  man:  and,  secondly,  that  as  far 
as  the  object  of  education  is  to  expand  and  strengthen  the  mind, 
without  reference  to  a  more  specific  and  immediate  result,  the 
advantages  of  the  sexes  should  be  equal.  Bj  this  I  do  not  mca7i 
that  their  education  should  bo  the  same,  but  that  the  education 
of  woman  .should  be  as  well  adapted  to  expand  and  strengthen 
her  mind,  as  that  of  man  is  to  expand  and  strengthen  his. 

Between  these  two  parts  of  education  there  is  abroad  dis- 
tinction, and  it  is  now  generally  understood  that  it  is  a  false 
method  to  neglect  the  specific  and  the  practical  for  the  more  gen- 
eral. The  trades,  the  business,  the  individual  duties  of  life,  its 
ordinary  aiTangeraents  both  domestic  and  public,  mast  move  for- 
ward. We  must,  for  example,  have  good  blacksmiths  ;  they 
must  perfect  themselves  in  their  business,  and  then,  if  they  please, 
they  may  learn  fifty  languages.  It  is  precisely  for  this  that  Mr. 
Burritt  claim?  our  admiration.  It  is  not  that  he  knows  so  many 
languages,  thongh  this  is  certainly  very  extraordinary,  as  it  is 
that  he  has  acquired  them  without  neglecting  the  labors  or  slight- 
ing the  details  of  his  occupation.  This  is  what  is  needed  every 
where,  and  especially  in  female  education.  It  is  from  a  want  of 
this  on  the  part  of  some  distinguished  females,  and  of  many 
others  who  have  had  a  school  education,  that  more  prejudice  has 
arisen  against  female  education  than  from  any  other  source.  Wo- 
man has  so  much  to  do  with  details,  that  it  is  particularly  unfor- 
tunate, and  incongruous,  and  often  one  of  the  "miseries  of  hu- 
man life"  to  those  intimately  connected  with  her,  when  she  is  so 
imaginative  as  not  to  see  things  as  they  are,  or  so  much  given  to 
general  speculation  as  not  to  attend  to  the  minutia3  of  domestic 
and  social  life.  It  is  even  said  by  some  respecting  this  Semina- 
ry that  it  is  doing  more  harm  than  good ;  because,  as  they  say, 
it  "turns  all  the  girls  into  ladies."  And  their  idea  of  a  lady 
seems  to  be,  that  she  is  a  sort  of  person  who  has  a  smattering  of 
knowledge,  without  knowing  much  that  is  substantial ;  that  she 
is  above  work,  a  good  deal  dressedjup  ;  and  that  she  is  particu- 
larly pleased  when  she  can  find  somebody  who  will  talk  nonsense 
to  her  and  to  whom  she  can  talk  nonsense.  They  would  imagine 
that  the  following  description,  by  Crabbe,  of  a  boarding  school 
miss,  is  as  applicable  now  as  it  was  in  his  day. 

"To  farmer  Moss,  in  Sangar  vale,  came  down, 
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Ills  only  (laiighler,  from  her  school  in  fowii  ; 
A  teivjur,  timid  maid,  who  knew  not  Jiow 
To  pa<;.s  ;i  pig-sly,  or  (o  face  :i  cow  ; 
Smilinc:  she  c^me^  wilh  {jetty  talents  prnced, 
A  fair  complexion,  and  a  slender  wait^t." 

Or,  if  intolicctiiul  advantages  ars  really  olUainefl,  they  lake 
it  for  granted  it  is  at  tlie  expense  ol:'  the  more  liomcly,  and  use- 
ful, and  domestic  qualities.  So  pi-evalcnt  has  this  prejudice 
))eeri,  even  among  the  better  informed  portions  of  community, 
liiat  young  ladies  wliose  tastes  have  led  them  to  make  uncommon 
attainments  in  languages  or  science  have  felt  themsolvt-s,  from 
other  motives  than  their  native  modesty,  desirous  of  carefully 
I'onccaling  the  fact.  This  prejudice  ought  to  be  entirciy  done 
invay,  and  young  ladies  now  in  a  course  of  education,  oavc  it  to 
themselves  and  to  the  cause  to  see  that  it  is  done  away.  Let 
Ihem  have  independence,  and  keep  to  their  good  sense  on  this 
])oint,  fully  preparing  themselves  for  domestic  duties,  and  ac- 
([uiring  no  fastidiousness  or  false  rehnement  in  regard  to  their 
))erfonnanee  ;  and  there  is  no  friend  they  have  now,  or  ever  will 
liave,  who  will  not  be  happy  and  ))roudto  have  them  accomplish- 
ed to  any  extent,  and  make  the  highest  attainments  in  literature 
nnd  science.  A  single  Miss  Burritt,  if  she  could  be  found, 
would,  in  my  opinion,  do  more  for  the  cause  of  female  education 
than  any  money  that  can  be  raised. 

Regarding  it  then  as  settled  that  woman  should  be  as  well  fitted 
for  her  particular  sphere,  whatever  that  may  be,  as  man  is  for 
liis,  let  us  look  at  the  proposition  st;ited  in  regard  to  her  general 
education.  This  was,  that  so  far  as  the  object  of  education  is 
simply  to  expand  and  strengthen  the  mind,  the  advantages  oi: 
the  sexes  should  be  equal.  But  taking  this  as  our  principle,  and 
perhaps  we  cannot-  adopt  a  better,  thci'e  are  still  two  reasons, 
ns  society  is  now  constituted,  why  the  general  education  of  fe- 
males will  be  less  extensive  than  that  of  the  other  sex.  The  first 
3s,  that  the  particular  callings  of  men  render  much  of  the  study 
that  is  specific  and  professional  with  them,  entirely  general  with 
females.  The  great  motive  with  men  in  studying  languages  and 
mathematics,  is  not,  generally,  to  cultivate  their  faculties,  but 
to  prepare  themselves  for  the  attainment  and  practice  of  their 
profession.  There  evidently  is  not  the  same  reason  for  teaching 
young  ladies  navigation,  and  engineering,  and  Hebrew,  as  if 
they  were  expected  to  take  the  command  of  our  men-of-war,  or 
lay  out  railroads,  or  expound  the  Old  Testament.  This  reason 
must  have  a  very  considerable  influence,  so  Ions;  as  the  present 
distribution  of  employments  remains.     The  second  reason  is  to 
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he  found  in  tlie  comparatively  early  age  at  v,-liicli  females  enter 
into  society  and  into  married  life/   The  effect  flf  this  also  upon* 
a  protracted  course  of  study  and  general  mental  discijdinc  must 
l)e\m£avorable  ;  but  whother  there  will  be  any  cliango  in  this  re- 
spect, is,  perhaps,  doubtful. 

Still,  making  every  allowance  which,  in  a  practical  world  like 
this,  we  must  make  foV  these  two  reasons,  there  Av.ill  remain  what 
may  be  fairly  called  a  liberal  education  for  females,  which  we 
are  called  upon  by  parental  aifection,  by  a  regard  to  the  general 
good,  by  the  spirit  of  Clmstianity,  by  justice  itself,  to  diffuse 
as  widely  as  possible.  It  only  remains  therefore  to  inquire,  what 
should  be  the  spirit  and  principle  of  such  an  education,  and  what 
means  ought  to  be  provided  for  its  promotion.  And  here  I  may 
observe,  that  deficient  as  the  means  have  been,  yet  the  great 
reason  why  the  legitimate  objects  of  female  education  have  not 
been  more  fully  realiiced,  has  existed,  not  so  much  in  that  defi- 
ciency, us  in  the  wrong  spirit  and  principle  by  which  fashionable 
female  education  has  been  governed.  Let  w-oman  be  rightly  es- 
timated, let  her  be  so  treated  that  she  shall  rightly  estimate  her- 
self, and  the  extent  and  quality  of  her  moral  influence  upon  a 
family  and  upon  society  will  be  less  modified  than  many  have 
supposed,  by  the  precise  amount  of  acquisition  she  may  make 
in  the  higher  branches  of  intellectual  education.  It  is  obvious, 
then,  that  the  inquiry  respecting  the  spirit  and  principle  of  fe- 
male education  is  first  in  importance  ;  and  as  that  education  is, 
and  ought  to  be,  conducted  very  much  with  reference  to  the  opin- 
ions and  feelings  of  others,  perhaps  it  may  be  w^ell  to  inquire 
what  those  feelings  are  to  which  we  should  have  respect,  if  we 
had  it  in  our  power  to  endow  a  female  friend  with  every  thing 
that  we  thouo-ht  desirable.  What  are  the  feelings  which  a  young 
lady  would  herself  wish  to  excite  in  a  judicious  and  impartial 
person  of  her  own  sex  ? 

And  here  we  will  not  ask  the  young  lady  to  answer,  but  we 
will  answer  for  ourselves  and  for  her,  that  one  feeling  wdiich  we 
should  .wish  to  have  excited  would  be  admiration.  Perhaps 
some  would  hesitate  to  avow  this  ;  but  it  is,  to  some  extent, 
common  to  all,  and  if  properly  regulated,  is  not,  in  my  judg- 
ment, wTong.  This  is  the  feeling  awakened  by  that  excellence 
in  natural  objects,  in  human  actions,  and  in  the  products  oi 
skill,  wliich  addresses  itself  to  the  taste.  God  evidently  made 
his  works  to  bo  admired.  The  human  figure  and  countenance^ 
as  the  chief  of  those  works  on  the  earth,  ought  to  be  admired. 
If  he  has  given  us  endowments  capable  of  exciting  this  feeling. 
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it  h  an  advantage  to  ns,  and  if  those  around  us  are  what  thtiy 
should  be,  a  pteasure  to  them,  for  which  both  we  and  they  oughc 
to  be  thankful ;  and  il:  we  are  able  to  embody  and  express  the 
principles  ofc'  a  pure  taste,  I  do  not  see  wiiy  we  may  not  emulate 
what  is  beautiful  and  graceful  in  nature  ;  and  innocently  seek  to 
become  the  consciou:?  objects  of  that  feeling  which  God  excites 
by  his  works. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  this  brings  u:3  on  danger- 
ous ground.  The  love  of  admiration,  as  distinguished  from  thy 
love  of  those  things  Avhich  may  properly  awaken  it,  can  never  be 
called  a  virtue.  Under  its  best  forms  it  is  simply  innocent ;  and 
under  almost  all  the  forms  in  which  Ave  see  it,  it  is. decidedly  self- 
ish. It  is,  in  the  female  world,  what  the  desire  of  power  is  among 
men — the  moving  spring  of  the  world  of  fashion,  as  that  is  of 
the  world  of  politics  ;  and  it  is  to  obtain  this  that  the  tactics  of 
rival  belles  arc  displayed  at  places  of  fashionable  resort,  as  those 
of  politicians  aro  in  Congress  and  at  the  polls. 

The  feeling  itself  is  awakened,  first,  by  natural  gifts,  as  beau- 
ty and  grace  of  person ;  and,  secondly,  by  those  acquisitions 
that  are  termed  accomplishments.  So  far  as  it  depends  upon 
the  first,  it  can  evidently  have  no  good  effect  in  stimulating  in- 
dustry ;  and  the  readiness  with  which  such  advantages  are  made 
the  ground  of  pride,  and  vanity,  and  affectation,  and  impertinent 
display — >tho  facility  with  which  ihey  lead  to  a  line  of  feeling  and 
conduct  inconsistent  with  a  high  state  of  either  moral  or  intellec- 
tual culture,  renders  the  possession  of  them  in  any  remarkable 
degree,  in  almost  all  cases,  a  misfortune.  No  woman  much 
distinguished  for  any  thing  else,  has,  so  far  as  I  know,  been 
distinguished  for  beauty,  and  most  distinguished  women  have 
been  remarkably  plain.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  it  is,  in  it- 
self undesirable  ;  but  only  relatively  so  ;  for  in  a  perfect  state  of 
things  every  individual  would  bo  perfectly  beautiful.  When  the 
character  is  so  strong  that  beauty  seems  to  be  possessed  with 
that  charming  unconsciousness  with  which  the  flower  blooms,  ic 
is  well ;  but  if,  when  we  say,  "she  is  beautiful,"  we  must  hear 
from  some  dear  friend  of  hers  that  too  well  founded  remark, 
"yes,  and  she  knows  it  too,"  then  would  a  countenance  expres- 
sive simply  of  good  temper  and  good  sense  be  on  the  whole  more 
pleasing. 

But  it  is  not  of  admiration  as  excited  by  natural  gifts,  so 
much  as  by  the  results  of  education,  that  I  ought  here  to  speak. 
Those  acquisitions  which  have  this  desire  for  their  object,  are,  as 
I  have  said,  termed  accomplishments  ;  and  it  is  the  gratification 
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of  this  desire  by  means  of  them  that  is  oE'ten  the  express,  if  not 
the  a\'0\yed,  end  of  most  of  the  pains  taken  in  female  education. 
It  is,  indeed,  by  the  predominance  of  this,  that  the  whole  spirit 
of  fashionable  female  education  has  been  corrupted,  so  that 
there  are  few  things  in  the  treatment  of  women  in  heathen  or  Ma- 
homedan  countries  more  irrational  and  degrading  than  the  sacra- 
fice  ot:  the  heart,  and  intellect,  and  affections  of  young  girls 
that  is  often  made  with  reference  to  it.  The  physical  system  is 
distorted,  and  years  are  spent  in  mere  mechanical  drudgery  in 
which  neither  the  head  nor  the  heart  are  interested  or  improved. 
If  there  is  in  any  human  being  a  true  love  of  that  which  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  the  arts — of  that  which  is  beautiful,  and  grace- 
ful, and  sublime,  let  it  be  cultivated,  and  brought  out  in  its  ap- 
propriate forms  of  expression.^  It  will  add  not  only  grace,  but 
dignity  to  the  character.  It  will  refine  and  elevate  society.  But 
when  the  true  inspiration  gives  place  to  the  selfish  love  of  admi- 
ration, it  is  like  the  coming  in  of  idol  worship,  under  the  name, 
and  in  the  place,  of  true  religion.  Instead  of  the  simplicity  of 
character  and  unselfish  pleasure  connected  with  a  true  love  of  the 
arts — forwardness,  artifice,  affectation,  envy,  come  in  ;  and  un- 
der the  pretence  of  cultivating  a  part  of  our  nature  which  was  in- 
tended to  be  the  ally  of  virtu3,  the  affections  are  perverted  and 
the  heart  hardened.  There  becomes  iixetl  in  the  mind,  (and  who 
has  not  seen  it?)  a  passion  which  is  among  the  most  absorbing 
and  unhappy  of  any  in  its  effect.  The  individual  under  its  influ- 
ence becomes  entirely  selfish.  There  is  no  artifice  to  which  she 
will  not  resort,  no  meanness  to  which  she  will  not  descend.  The 
desire  increases  by  indulgence,  affection  is  sacrificed  to  it,  for- 
tune is  wasted,  and  the  com  Ports  and  duties  of  home  are  neg- 
lected. Well  has  Lady  Morgan  observed  that  those  who  excite 
general  admiration  are  seldom  calculated  to  make  one  happy. 

Nor  is  there  any  passion  that  will  more  certainly  lead  to  ulti- 
mate disappointment  and  unhappiness.  The  period  during  which 
admiration  can  be  expected,  is  brief,  and  nothing  can  be  more 
pitiable  than  attempts  made  to  retain  it  as  age  comes  on.  I  have 
seen  few  persons  more  restless  and  apparently  wretched,  than 
some  who  have  lived  in  the  midst  o£  a'lmiration  and  flattery, 
when  they  found  themselves  passing  into  the  shadows  of  age. 
Let  accomplishments  ome  in  as  accessions  to  a  cultivated  intel- 
lect and  pure  affections,  and  they  are  to  be  desired.  They  are 
as  the  clouds  that  sometimes  follow  in  the  train  of  the  evening 
sun,  and  that  reflect  in  brighter  colors,  without  obscuring,  the 
common  light  of  day.  But  when  they  are  taken  out  of  their  pro- 
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per  place,  and  it  is  attempted  to  make  them  shine  by  their  owA' 
light,  even  admiration  is  seldom  gained,  and  when  it  is,  it  is  too- 
dearly  purchased  by  the  loss  of:'  respect. 

Respect  : — This  is  the  next  feeling  we  should  wish  our  young 
friend  to  excite  ;  and  the  foundations  of  it  are  very  different  from 
those  of  admiration.  With  this,  beauty,  accomplishments,  and 
even  talents,  considered  by  themselves,  have  very  little  to  do. 
They  may  increase  respect  when  its  fundamental  requisites  are 
present,  but  they  cannot  give  it.  The  foundation  of  respect  is 
laid  in  the  use  which  we  make  of  our  own  powers.  One  who' 
uses  the  faculties  which  .God  has  given  in  a  right  way,  and  for 
right  ends,  is  always  respectable  ;  and  respect  is  diminished  by 
any  neglect  or  perversion  of  those' faculties.  If  they  are  pervert- 
ed by  vice,  it  is  criminal ;  if  they  are  neglected  through  indo- 
lence, it  is,  if  less  criminal,  more  contemptible ;  and  if  they  are 
used  in  an  improper  sphere  or  in  an  affected  way,  it  is  either  pit- 
iable or  ridiculous. 

But  a  right  use  of  the  faculties  implies,  of  course,  the  ascend- 
ency of  the  moral  nature,  manifesting  itself  in  a  sacred  regard 
to  duty,  whether  towards  God  or  towards  man.  Wherever  this 
is  seen  it  commands  respect,  and  no  other  element  of  our  nature 
does,  except  in  combination  with  this.  The  moment  a  child  has 
an  idea  of  anything  as  right,  and  struggles  and  makes  sacrifices 
for  it  as  such,  that  moment  we  respect  that  child.  We  see  in  it 
something  sacred  ;  we  recognize  jts  relations  to  God ;  we  see  ev- 
idence of  moral  accountability,  and  the  pledge  of  an  immortal 
life.  Here  is  the  germ  that  we  are  to  cultivate.  Here  the  ground 
on  which  angels  sympathize  with  man,  on  which  man  has  been  re- 
deemed. He  was  redeemed  because  his  moral  nature  rendered 
him  capable  of  communion  with  God,  and  brought  him  into  rela- 
tions tO' his  government  which  can  cease  only  when  that  ceases. 
And  shall  a  being  thus  endowed,  thus  cared  for,  be  set  up  as  an 
exhibition  ? 

But  essential  as  the  manifestation  of  moral  principle  is  in  order 
to  respect,  there  is  still  another  element  not  to  be  overlooked. 
It  is  a  sense  of  propriety.  By  this  I  mean  that  nice  perception 
of  the  natural  relations  as  constituted  by  God,  by  which  many 
persons  adopt,  as  by  a  finer  sense  or  instinct,  the  course  of  con- 
duct that  would  be  found  best  on  the  widest  view  of  things.  This 
it  must  be  confessed  is  not  always  proportioned  to  moral  princi- 
ple, and  when  it  is  not,  we  feel  a  painful  want  of  harmony  in 
the  effect  produced  upon  our  minds.  Certainly  we  are  not  to 
mistake   conventional   arrangements   for   the  natural   order  o£ 
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tilings  ;  but  if  woman  has  a  sphere  that  is  appropriate  to  her,  she 
must  lose  respect  whenever  she  attempts  to  move  out  of  that 
sphere. 

The  only  danger  of  those  who  seek  to  be  respected  is  of  becom- 
ing Formal  and  stiff.  But  of  this  there  is  no  need.  The  firmest 
ju'inciple  is  entirely  compatible  with  the  kindest  affections,  and 
the  most  perfect  grace  of  manner.  Who  was  kinder  in  heart 
than  our  Savior  ?  Who  ever  regarded  all  the  principles  of  taste 
more  uniformly  than  he  ?  Respect  may  seem  a  cold  word  to 
some,  but  we  may  rely  upon  it  that  no  woman  was  ever  truly  and 
v/orthily  beloved  further  than  she  was  respected  ;  and  she  is  false 
to  her  own  interests,  as  well  as  to  the  dignity  of  the  sex,  who, 
for  the  sake  of  pleasing,  steps  from  the  high  ground  of  moral 
principle,  and  does  anything  that  would  diminish  respect.  Young 
women  little  know  how  eagerly  this  is  watched  for,  how  quickly 
it  is  perceived,  how  contemptuously  it  is  spoken  of.  The  qual- 
ities which  excite  respect  may  become  repulsive.  They  will  when 
principle  verges  towards  bigotry,  and  propriety  towards  precis- 
ion. But  when  these  qualities  are  connected  with  good  taste, 
and  pervaded,  as  they  may  be,  by  the  affections,  they  become  as 
the  diamond  fitly  set,  not  only  solid  but  brilliant,  the  most  pre- 
cious gem  that  can  sparkle  upon  the  breast  of  beauty.  Respect 
need  not,  and  should  not  be  incompatible  with  the  warmest  affec- 
tion. 

And  this  leads  me  to  add,  that  we  should  not  only  wish  our 
young  friends  to  be  admired  and  respected,  but  beloved.  Unless 
there  is  between  us  and  others  a  reciprocal  affection,  the  light 
and  warmth  of  life  have  gone  out.  That  woman  should  be  the 
object  of  affection  is  especially  desirable,  both  as  her  happinesf^ 
is  more  dependent  upon  it  than  that  of  the  other  sex,  and  as  it 
is  the  legitimate  source  of  her  influence.  When  her  qualities  are 
such  as  properly  to  attract  love  in  addition  to  respect  and  admir- 
ation, however  great  her  influence  may  be,  man  would  not  wish 
it  less;  and  it  ceitainly  will  be  so  great,  that  woman  ought  not 
to  wish  it  more.  It  will  be  an  influence,  too,  that  will  preclude 
all  idea  of  conflicting  and  rival  interests  between  the  sexes,  while 
it  is  felt,  through  the  Christian  views  and  devoted  affections  of 
man,  upon  the  widest  movements  of  society.  The  sphere  of 
woman,  in  its  relation  to  these  great  movements,  is  like  the 
wheel  in  the  vision  of  the  prophet  that  was  within  a  wheel.  It 
lies  at  the  centre.  There  the  affections  of  our  hearts  cluster, 
and  nothing  can  go  well  unless  the  same  spirit  inspires  and  guide* 
the  movements  of  both  the  wheels. 
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The  grent  mistake  with  ronjard  to  affection,  obvious  as  it  is, 
seems  to  con?;ist  in  supposing  that  it  can  exist  permanently  with- 
out pennanont  qualities  in  the  character  by  which  it  is  attracted 
and  upon  which  it  can  fix.  How  can  we  love,  if  there  is  nothing 
to  be  loved?  But  how  far  education  can  confer  those  qualities 
on  Avhich  affection  depends  may  admit  of  a  question.  Certainly 
it  cannot  socuve  them,  as  it  may  accomplishments  and  knowledge, 
for  affection  depends,  not  upon  what  a  person  may  acquire,  but 
what  she  may  ronie  to  be, ,  not  upon  what  she  has^  but  upon 
what  she  is.  Thi^  is  an  important  distinction,  and  a  proper  at- 
tention to  it  would  do  much  to  correct  the  general  spirit  of  the 
education  of  both  sexes.  Interest  asks,  Aas  she  money  ?  Pride 
and  vanity  ask,  has  she  accomplishments  ?  Yes,  and  has  she 
knowledge  ?  But  tlie  heart  asks,  is  she  affectionate?  is  she  be- 
nevolent and  disinterested  ?  is  she  pure  and  elevated  in  her  moral 
character  ?  These  are  qualities  which  cannot  be  obtained  by 
playing  on  a  musical  instrument,  or  reciting  lessons. 

So  far  as  what  is  termed  education  merely  assists  individuals 
in  acquiring  either  knowleiige  or  accomplishments  which  are  to 
be  used  for  purposes  of  display,  it  is  not  to  be  encouraged.  So 
far  as  it  gives  this  knowledge  and  these  accomplishments  for  in- 
nocent pleasure,  or  to  advance  the  civilization  and  comfort  of 
the  world,  it  is  to  be  encouraged  as  any  other  useful  art.  It  is 
only  when  it  seeks  to  change  what  man  is,  and  make  him  what 
he  ought  to  be,  that  it  assumes  an  importance  beyond  everything 
else.  Then  it  goes  down  into  the  depths  of  his  being,  and  seeks 
to  lay  the  foundations  nght.  It  says  in  words  of  more  than  hu- 
man wisdom,  "First  make  the  tree  good,  and  the  fruit  will  be 
good."  Make  men  what  they  ought  to  be  and  acquisitions  and 
accomplishments  will  come  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  is  only  as 
education  can  do  this,  that  it  will  greatly  affect  for  good  the  re- 
sults of  human  society. 

And  here,  I  may  observe,  we  see  the  distinction  between  an 
artist  in  education,  a  skilful  professor,  one  who  assists  us  in 
making  a  particular  acquisition,  and  a  mother,  a  father,  a  true 
educator,  who  molds  the  feelings  and  principles  of  action,  who 
enters  into  the  work  with  an  affection  and  a  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity which  money  cannot  purchase,  and  which  nothing  but  high 
aims  and  virtuous  conduct  on  the  part  of  those  cared  for  can  re- 
ward. Here  then  there  is  needed  not  so  much  talents,  as,  what 
is  by  no  means  always  proportioned  to  them,  influence — and  such 
an  influence  too,  as  none  but  a  good  parent  can  ordinarily  exert. 
And  I  cannot  believe  that  education  will  ever  be  what  it  should, 
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till  parents  feel  their  responsibilities  more,  and  give  more  per- 
sonal attention  to  the  subject,  than  they  do  at  present. 

But  so  far  as  anything  can  be  accomplished  in  this  department 
of  education,  no  system  is  worth  comparatively  any  thing  that  is 
not  based  on  the  Bible.  The  spirit  of  the  Bible  reaches  down  to 
the  depths  of  the  soul,  has  power  to  transform  it,  and  to  confer 
those  qualities  upon  which  the  atfections  of  a  reasonable  and  a 
moral  being  must  depend.  It  looks  entirely  at  what  a  man  a'.9, 
and  not  at  all  at  what  he  has.  Hence  it  is  that  a  young  woman 
of  good  sense,  and  natural  endowment^,  who  should  take  the  Bi- 
ble, and  seek  in  simplicity  of  heart  to  learn  and  manifest  its  spir- 
it, asking  wisdom  of  Him  who  sriveth  liberallv  to  all,  and  should 

'ill 

grow  up  at  home  with  a  sensible  mother,  would  not  only  be  more 
estimable  and  lovely,  but  would  be  better  fitted  for  usefulness, 
and  in  the  highest  sense  better  educated,  than  ninety-nine  in  a 
hundred  who  spend  years  in  school. 

I  have  nothing  to  say  here  of  those  specific  affections  which 
belong  to  the  different  relations  of  life  ;  but  as  showing  the  gen- 
eral ground  of  what  in  my  idea  constitutes  loveliness,  and  which 
alone  exalts  and  sanctifies  all  those  affections.  I  wish  I  could 
present  before  this  audience  a  picture  which  I  once  had  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  at  the  house  of  a  gentleman  in  Boston.  It  was  a 
picture  of  Mary,  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  and  hearing  his 
words.  There  was  loveliness,  as  there  always  must  be  when  the 
countenance  reflects  the  spirit  of  Ihose  instructions  that  fell  from 
the  lips  of  Christ.  There  was  disinterested  affection,  and  rev- 
erence, and  purity,  and  moral  elevation,  and  a  settled  peace 
which  it  would  seem  that  even  torture  could  not  disturb  ;  and 
where  these  are  expressed,  there  will  be  loveliness,  whether 
the  features  are  beautiful  or  not.  But  when,  as  in  the  picture, 
these  qualities  irradiate  features  that  are  in  themselves  beautiful, 
then  the  eye  and  the  heart  are  both  satisfied — we  have  before  us 
the  impersonation  of  female  loveliness.  A  copy  of  that  picture 
ought  to  be  hung  up  in  every  female  seminary  in  the  land  ;  for 
as  it  is  the  religion  of  Christ  that  has  given  woman  the  high  po- 
sition which  she  now  holds  in  the  respect  and  the  best  affections 
of  man,  so  it  is  the  spirit  of  that  alone  that  can  fit  her  to  main- 
tain that  position.  Even  admiration  of  the  highest  kind,  as  well 
as  respect  and  love,  can  flow  only  from  the  manifestation,  in  fe- 
male character j  of  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Having  thus  considered  severally  the  emotions  with  reference  to 
which  we  should  educate  a  young  lady,  and  the  qualifications  upon 
which  those  emotions  must  depend,  perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  bring 
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the^e  qualifications  together,  and  contemplate  the  being  we  should 
liave.  There  can  surely  be  no  harm  in  thus  gathering  up  a  littk» 
llie  fi-agments  ol'  tliat  excellence  that  was  broken  and  scattered 
in  Eden,  and  holding  them  together  long  enough  to  see  what  we 
miglit  have  been — what,  through  the  restoring  grace  of  the  sec- 
ond Adam,  we  may  yet  be.  It  may  even  do  us  good  to  contem- 
])late  ideal  excellence  by  stimulating  us  to  higher  efforts,  if  we 
:irc  at  the  same  time  carel'ul  to  acquire  no  disrelisli  for  those  so- 
))er  and  chastened  views  which  experience  gives,  ol:  what  we  are 
really  to  expect  in  a  world  like  this. 

Let  us,  then,  suppose  the  qualities  mentioned  to  be  combined 
in  a  high  degree  in  a  single  individual.  Let  us  suppose  her 
l»eauti(:ul  in  person,  and,  I  will  not  say  accomplished,  tor  there 
clings  to  that  word  something  of  ostentation  which  I  do  not  like, 
not  accomplished,  but  possessed  of  accomplishments,  and  simple 
and  elegant  in  manners.  Let  us  suppose  her  intellectual  faculties 
so  exercised  and  balanced,  that  she  has  extensive  information  and 
good  judgment,  in  connection  with  the  lighter  graces  of  imagina- 
tion and  fancy ;  and  then  that  she  so  combines  simple  piety  and 
the  severer  virtues  with  practical  goodness  as  to  awaken  mingled 
respect  and  affection  ;  and  we  have  a  combination,  certainly  pos- 
sible, of  solid  and  brilliant  qualities,  such  as  might  well  remind 
a  pei'son  of  no  extraordinary  enthusiasm  of  that  expression  in  the 
H-svelation,  ''And  I  saw  an  angel  standing  in  the  tui." 


For  the  Illinois  Teacher. 

TO  TEACHERS  OF  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


BY   E.    E.    B. 


In  this  happy  day  of  improvements,  when  the  education  of  the 
young  is  becoming  a  subject  of  importance,  second  to  none  of 
those  which  are  moving  the  hearts  of  the  public,  and  when  many 
of  the  most  talanted  and  intelligent  young  people  of  both  sexes 
are  annually  coming  forward  as  Teachers,  these  remarks  may 
perhaps  seem  inappropriate  and  little  needed,  since  there  are 
perhaps  few  who  enter  upon  the  duties  of  a  teasher,  without  re- 
flecting, or  endeavoring  to  reflect,  long  and  seriously  upon  those 
duties,  and  weighing  woll  the  vast  responsibilities  about  tabe  as- 
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Suirieil.  But  I  would  design  thesd  remarks  more  particularly  for 
the  teacher  o£  the  primary  school,  Sthose  duties  are  fully  as  ard- 
uous, and  ivhose  responsibilities  are  even  greater  than  any  other, 
inasmuch  as  the  mind  of  d  very  young  child  is  more  plastic,  and 
susceptible  to  true  or  false  impressions,  than  that  of  a  youth  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age.  Yet  many  there  are  who  enter 
the  school-room  and  asstime  the  duties  of  teachers,  Avho  do  not 
seem,  in  the  least  degree  to  understand  or  appreciate  a  child's 
feelings,  who  seem  to  have  forgotten  entirely  that  they  were  once 
children,  and  whose  jealous  eyes  are  watchFul  only  to  spy  out 
evil.  Few  chiklren  are  callous  to  love  and  kindness  ;  a  smile  or 
gentle  word  will  often  win  them,  and  when  once  won,  their  love 
is  easily  retained. 

And  children  are  keen  observers.  Long  before  the^close  of 
the  first  day  of  school,  they  have  rightly  estmiated  the  character 
of  their  new  teacher,  and  if  the  little  heart  once  says  within  itself 
*'She's  cross,  I  don't  love  her,"  rarely  indeed  is  that  impression 
chanored. 

Not  long  ago  a  friend  said  to  me,  *'I  can  never,  never  forget 
my  first  day  at  school.  I  was  just  four  years  old.  My  mother 
had  gone  to  her  long  home,  but  a  kind  grown  up  cousin  had 
taught  me  the  letters,  small  and  great — and  after  tying  my  bon- 
net and  bidding  me  "be  good,  and  read  smart,"  kissed  and  sent 
me  on  my  way  with  a  brave  happy  heart.  The  teacher  was  a 
large,  masculine  looking  girl,  with  sharp  black  eyes,  and  aloud 
voice.  I  was  placed  upon  one  end  of  a  long  bench  and  bidden 
to  "sit  very  still  indeed,"  which  I  did  until  called  up  to  read.  At 
first  I  succeeded  bravely,  but  finding  me  familiar  with  the  letters, 
Miss  F.  turned  over  the  leaf  and  as  it  happened,  pointed  to  a 
place  where  occurred  the  combination  of  an  f  with  an  1,  and  an- 
other of  f  with  an  i.  Being  joined  together,  I  did  not  recognize 
them  at  all ;  but  thought  them  to  be  some  mammoth  letters  which 
I  was  yet  to  learn.  Of  course  I  could  not  tell  them,  and  taking 
my  ignorance  and  fright— for  my  courage  had  deserted  me  and 
I  had  begun  to  cry — for  obstinacy,  she  pinched  and  cuffed  ray 
ears  most  severely,  and  pushed  me  rudely  from  her.  I  might 
mention  that  I  was  unfortunately  very  large  of  my  age,  on  which 
account  many  would  have  taken  me  to  be  a  year  or  two  older 
than  I  really  was,  and  no  words  can  express  my  grief  and  bitter 
sense  of  injustice  when  Miss  F.  called  up  another  child  just  my 
age,  but  of  very  diminutive  size,  and  after  caressing  and  taking 
her  upon  her  lap  bade  me  come  and  hear  how  that  little,  girl,  so' 
much  smaller  than  I,  could  read.     Think  you  I  could  ever  have 
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loved  that  toaclier  ?  I  cannot  forgive  her  even  now  the  bitter  grief 
and  pain  she  inflicted  upon  my  aching  little  heart. 

But  how  different  are  the  memories  I  cherish  of  a  succeeding 
teacher,  Miss  Emilj .  She  won  all  hearts  at  once.  Pa- 
tient and  gentle,  yet  decided,  she  kept  each  unruly  little  spirit 
in  perfect  subjection,  yet  governing  more  by  love  than  fear ; 
and  the  thought  of  having  grieved  or  offended  Miss  Emily  would 
melt  the  most  stubborn  of  her  little  subjects  and  subdue  the  most 
rebellious  will.  Oh  how  I  prized  the  sweet  morning  and  evening 
kiss.  Her  kind  smile  or  word  of  encouragement  has  helped  me 
through  many  a  weary  task,  and  when  she  Avould  lay  her  hand 
caressingly  upon  my  head  and  say  in  her  own  sweet  voice,  "I 
love  all  my  good  little  scholars,"  tears  of  very  happiness  stood 
in  my  eyes,  I  was  doubly  repaid  for  all  my  toils. 

And  how  many  little  hearts  swelled — how  many  tears  fell  on 
that  last  day  of  school.  How  sacredly  has  each  little  token  of 
affectionate  remembrance  been  kept  through  long  years — the  lit- 
tle worsted  baskets,  made  expressly  for  us  ;  the  cards  upon  which 
her  own  loved  name  was  traced  '  or  the  picture  painted  by  her 
own  dear  hand — all  are  treasured  as  precious  relics  of  ''days  too 
bright  to  last." 

She  passed  away  from  Earth  in  the  season  when  sweetest  flow- 
ers fade,  early  Autumn.  But  I  love  to  think  of  her  now  as  an 
Angel  in  that  brighter  land  beyond  the  stars,  and  to  fancy  that 
she  may  even  now  be  surrounded  by  a  little  cherub  band  who  lis- 
ten with  delight  to  her  teaching,  while  she  speaks  of  that  love 
which  passeth  the  understanding,  and  of  the  lowly  Child  Jesus — > 
the  "L-imb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world." 

Doubtless  there  are  many  who,  would  they  relate  their  earliest 
school  experiences,  might  tell  much  the  same  story  that  my  friend 
related.  Many  teachers  will  perhaps  say  "/can  never  succeed 
in  governing  my  school  unless  my  pupils  are  made  to  fear  me. 
They  must  know  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  use  the  rod  when  I  see 
fit,  or  they  will  soon  trample  upon  my  authority  altogether." 

To  such  I  must  make  answer,  I  fear  you  can  never  be  highly 
successful  in  your  vocation.  Not  that  I  would  advise  one  to  ab- 
andon the  use  of  the  rod  altogether ;  for  obedience  must  be  en- 
forced at  all  hazards,  and  occasions  sometimes  occur  when  just- 
ice to  oneself,  or  to  the  other  pupils,  requires  immediate  and 
severe  correction ;  but  let  the  use  of  the  rod  be,  among  school 
laws  what  the  use  of  the  halter  is  among  the  state  laws,  and  vis- 
ited only  upon  capital  offenses.  Let  the  punishment  be  measur- 
ed according  to  the  crime  always. 
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But  may  the  teacher  ever  remember  that,  not  only  the  minds, 
but  the  hearts  of  her  pupils  need  cultivation.  The  reason  is  to 
be  developed,  the  conscience  to  be  enlightened,  and. evil  passions 
supplanted  by  pm^e  principles.  No  matter  how  young  the  pu- 
pil may  be,  let  the  teacher  adapt  her  language  to  the  understand- 
ing of  her  eager  little  listeners,  and  though  the  fruit  of  her  labors 
may  be  slow,  yet  it  is  sure,  and  sure  is  her  reward.  Ask  the 
most  careless  man  of  the  world,  and  if  he  will  be  candid  he  will 
confess  that  there  was  a  time,  long,  long  ago,  when,  falling 
perchance  from  the  lips  of  a  mother,  or  a  teacher  long  since  gone 
from  Earth,  the  story  of  the  blessed  Savior,  who  although  the 
Son  of  God,  yet  deigned  to  take  little  children  in  his  arms  and 
bless  them,  of  his  sufferings  and  death  upon  the  cross,  and  his  last 
prayer,  '"Father  forgive  them,"  has  melted  him  to  tears  of  con- 
trition, which  nothing  would  noiu  have  power  to  wring  from  his 
heart.  Perchance  that  mother  was  taken  from  him  by  the  cold 
hand  of  Death — or  perchance  he  was  widely  removed  from  the 
influence  of  that  gentle  teacher,  and  no  friend  was  thereto  pluck 
up  the  "tares"  which  are  quick  to  spring  up  in  the  human  breast. 
Oh !  then,  cultivate  well  the  garden  of  the  heart  that  is  entrust- 
ed to  your  care.  Spare  no  pains  to  outroot  the  "tares,"  and  to 
plant  therein  the  seeds  of  truth,  and  love,  and  holiness.  God's 
blessmg  will  surely  attend  such  efibrt,  and  with  His  blessing, 
all  will  be  well. 


For  the  Illinois  Teacher. 

EXTRACT  FROM  AN  ADDRESS 
delivered  at  IViUim's   College,  by  Adam  Reid. 

^Vllat,  then,  is  the  law  of  mind  ?  I  observe,  it  is  develop- 
ment, progress,  obedience  to  its  instincts,  the  faithful  cultivation 
of  its  powers,  in  a  word,  exercise. 

We  speak  sometimes  of  the  working  classes  of  society ;  and, 
doubtless,  if  the  mere  outlay  of  bodily  strength  is  concerned, 
there  is  room  for  the  distinction  ;  but  in  a  higher  and  truer  senes, 
every  man,  who  would  be  a  man,  must  be  a  worker.  And  just 
as  surely  as  we  have  eyes  to  see,  and  hands  to  do,  so  surely 
have  we  powers  of  mind  to  exert,  talents  to  bo  employed  and 
improved.  Labor  is  the  law  of  man ;  and  he  Avho  expects  to  ex- 
27 
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eel  without  labor,  to  rise  liigli  in  the  worhl  of  mind,  and  to  gain 
the  prizes,  is  no  wiser  than  the  man  who  hopes  to  "reap  where 
lie  has  not  sown,  and  to  gather  where  he  has  not  strewed."  No 
man  was  ever  great  or  good  without  effort.  No  man  ever  pos- 
sessed a  large  and  sinewy  mind  Avithout  sturdy  and  persevering 
work.  No  man  ever  leaped  into  excellence  by  a  single  desperate 
bound  or  two.  Not  even  the  lowest  organ  of  the  body,  not  a 
muscle  or  a  sense  can  perform  its  function  well,  without  having 
imdergone  an  elaborate  process  of  training  ;  and  no  more  can 
the  powers  and  organs  of  the  mind.  They  will  grow,  indeed, 
l)ut  only  as  the  weeds  of  the  field  grow — in  rank  and  wihl  confu- 
sion ;  there  will  be  expansion  without  power,  development  Avith- 
out  progress  :  or,  to  change  the  figure,  there  may  be  skin  to 
cover  them,  and  flesh  to  bind  them  ;  but  they  will  be  puny  and 
sickly,  feeble,  disjointed,  inharmonious,  unbalanced,  in  perpet- 
ual boyhood — without  bone  or  muscle,  or  sinew — wholly  unfit  for 
the  high  demands  of  life. 

We  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  aeJf-jnade.  men — men  who  have 
been  the  architects  of  their  own  education,  who  have  forced  their 
way  through  every  obstacle,  and  triumphed  over  every  difficulty 
of  birth  and  lot,  and  toiled  up  in  their  own  strength,  to  the  high- 
est regions  in  the  realms  of  thought ;  and  we  are  accustomed, 
too,  to  point  to  these  men  as  marvels  and  prodigies,  examples 
of  what  the  mind  can  do  when  put  to  its  utmost  stretch,  but  only 
now  and  then  ever  to  be  realized.  And  so  perhaps  it  may  be  ; 
but  every  man  is  self-made — every  man,  at  least,  who  is  a  man. 
The  law  of  mind  is  ceaseless  motion,  everlasting  progression  in 
one  direction  or  another;  and  every  man  is  starting,  controlling, 
shaping  the  unseen  movements  of  his  soul,  drawing  himself 
into  contact  with  influences  and  objects,  mingling  in  scenes  and 
forming  companionships,  all  of  which  are  directly  or  indirectly 
molding  and  fashioning  the  ctiaracter.  Every  man  is  busy  in 
the  work  of  self  education,  helping  in  one  way  or  another  to  form 
his  own  character  by  his  own  agency  ;  and  he  who  takes  this  work 
the  most  into  las  own  hands,  aviII  make  the  most  illustrious  man. 
Our  mental  destiny  will  be  just  what  we  make  it ;  and  no  out- 
ward appliances,  be  they  living  teachers  or  printed  books,  can 
ever  supply  the  place  of  personal  labor.  It  is  not  prelection,  it 
is  not  class-rooms,  it  is  not  text  books,  it  is  not  this  or  that 
course  of  study,  which  can  make  the  scholar,  or  brace  and  bur- 
nish the  mind.  These  things  may  have  their  use,  they  may  in- 
dicate the  direction — they  may  spur  the  ambition — they  may  as- 
i^ist  our  efforts,  but  unless   on  our  own  feet   we  travel   the  road. 
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the  goal  oE  distinction  never  will  be  reached.  Believe  me,  a 
course  of  calm,  patient,  painful  thought  on  any  subject,  pursued 
by  system,  and  sustained  by  a  sense  of  personal  responsibility, 
•will  do  more  to  invigorate  the  mind  than  any  and  all  things  be- 
side. He  who  wishes  to  have  a  manly  intellect,  to  take  his  stand 
in  the  front  rank,  must  make  his  own  mind  work,  he  must  think 
for  himself,  he  must  read,  he  must  digest,  he  must  write,  he 
must  labor  and  experiment ;  it  is  thus  only  the  mind  grows  and 
widens,  and  acquires  at  once  strength  and  grace,  health  and 
beauty. 

There  may  be,  for  aught  I  know,  a  difi'erenc  of  capacity  in 
men  by  nature ;  to  one,  God  may  have  given  ten  talents,  and 
to  a  second  only  five  ;  and  this  may  be  only  a  point  of  that  beau- 
tiful system  of  gradation  we  see  reigning  everywhere,  from  the 
lowly  flower  to  the  stately  and  enduring  oak,  from  the  insect  of 
an  hour  up  through  steps  and  tribes  to  the  immortal  archangel ; 
but  between  the  mightiest  and  the  meanest,  between  the  imperial 
mind  of  Newton  and  the  puny  mind  of  the  savage,  there  is  no 
difierence  so  vast  as  that  produced  by  culture.  In  the  fabled 
tournament  of  romance,  it  was  not  the  muscular  force  of  the 
Norman  Knight,  nor  the  fiery  spirit  of  the  Templar,  nor  the 
brawny  might  of  Athelstane  the  prince,  that  bore  away  the  palm, 
but  the  skill  and  courage,  the  well  practiced  arm  of  the  youthful 
son  of  Cedric  the  Saxon  ;  and  so,  in  the  great  battle  of  life,  it 
is  not  talent,  it  is  not  genius,  it  is  not  any  native  superior  power 
that  wins  the  day  :  but  diligence,  application,  perseverence,  pa- 
tient, unfaltering  eft'ort — the  armor  of  the  mind  ever  on — the 
mental  weapons  ever  in  full  play — the  resolve  to  conquer,  or  to 
fall  in  the  lists. 


Selected  for  the  Teacher. 

OUR  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

They  give  the  keys  of  knowledge  to  the  mass  of  the  people.  I 
think  it  may  with  truth  be  said,  that  the  branches  of  knowledge 
taught  in  our  common  schools,  when  taught  in  a  finished,  mas- 
terly manner  ;  reading — in  which  I  include  the  spelling  of  our 
language — a  firm,  sightly,  legible  hand-writing,  and  the  ele- 
mental rules  of  arithmetic,  are  of  greater  value  than  all  the  rest 
wjiich  is  taught  at  school.  I  am  far  from  saying  that  nothing 
else  can  be  taught  at  our  district  schools  ;  but  the  young  person 
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wlio  biin;j^  these  from  school  can  himscli"',  in  his  winter  evenings, 
nui^e  over  the  entire  iiekl  of  useful  knowledge.  Our  common 
schools  are  important  in  the  same  way  as  the  common  air,  the  com- 
mon sunshine,  the  common  rain — invaluable  for  their  common- 
ness. They  are  the  corner-stone  of  that  municipal  organization 
which  is  the  characteristic  feature  of  our  social  system  ;  they  are 
tiie  fountain  of  that  wide-spread  intelligence,  which,  like  a  moral 
life,  pervades  the  country.  From  the  humblest  village  school 
there  may  go  forth  a  teacher  who,  like  Newton,  shall  bind  his 
temples  with  the  stars  of  Orion's  belt — with  Herschel,  light  up 
his  cell  with  the  beams  of  before  undiscovered  planets — with 
Franklin,  grasp  the  lightning.  EVERETT, 


Selected  for  the  Teacher. 

TRUE  ESTIMATE  OF  THE  TEACHER'S  CALLING. 


One  of  the  surest  signs  of  the  regeneration  of  society  will  be, 
the  elevation  of  the  art  of  teaching  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  com- 
raunity.  When  a  people  shall  learn  that  its  greatest  benefactors 
and  most  important  members  are  men  devoted  to  the  liberal  in- 
struction of  all  its  classes — to  the  work  of  raising  to  life  its  buri- 
ed intellect — it  will  have  opened  to  itself  the  path  of  true  glory. 

There  is  no  office  higher  than  that  of  a  teacher  of  youth  ;  for 
there  is  nothing  on  earth  so  precious  as  the  mind,  soul,  character 
of  the  child.  No  office  should  be  regarded  with  greater  respect. 
The  first  minds  in  the  community  should  be  encouraged  to  as- 
sume it.  Parents  should  do  all  but  impoverish  themselves,  to 
induce  such  to  become  guardians  and  guides  of  their  children. 
To  this  good  all  their  show  and  luxury  should  be  sacrificed. 

Here  they  should  be  lavish,  while  they  straiten  themselves  in 
every  thing  else.  They  should  wear  the  cheapest  clothes,  live 
on  the  plainest  food,  if  they  can  in  no  other  way  secure  to  their 
families  the  best  instruction.  They  should  have  no  anxiety  to 
accumulate  property  for  their  children,  provided  they  can  place 
them  under  influences  which  will  awaken  their  faculties,  inspire 
them  with  pure  and  high  principles,  and  fit  them  to  bear  a  manly, 
useful,  and  honorable  part  in  the  world.  No  language  can  ex- 
press the  cruelty  or  folly  of  that  economy,  which,  to  leave  a 
fortune  to  a  child,  starves  his  intellect,  impoverishes  his  heart. 

CHANNING. 
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3J 

From  Page's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 

DRAWING-OUT  PROCESS. 


This  consists  in  asking  what  the  lawyers'call  leading  ques- 
tions. It  is  practiced,  usually,  whenever  the  teacher  desires  to 
help  along  the  pupil.  ''John,"  says  the  teacher,  when  conduct- 
ing a  recitation  in  L9ng  Division,  "John,  what  is  the  number 
to  be  divided  called?" 

John  hesitates. 

'"Is  it  the  dividend?"  says   the  teacher. 

"Yes,  sir — the  dividend." 

"Well,  John,  what  is  that  which  is  left  after  dividing  called? 
— the  remainder,  is  it?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

A  visitor  now  enters  the  room,  and  the  teacher  desires  to  show 
off  John's  talents. 

"Well,  John,  of  what   denomination  is  the  remainder?" 

John  looks  upon  the  floor. 

"Isn't  it  ahvavs'the  same  as  the  dividend,  John?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Very  well,  John,"  says  the  teacher,  soothingly;  "what  de- 
nomination is  the  dividend?"  pointing  to  the  work  upon  the 
board.     "Dollars,  is  it  not?" 

"Yes,  sir  ;  dollars." 

"Very  well ;  now  what  is  the  remainder?" 

John  hesitates. 

"Why,  dollars  too  ^  isn't  it?"  says  the  teacher. 

"Oh  yes,  sir,  dollars  \^^  says  John,  energetically,  while  the 
teacher  complacently  looks  at  the  visitor  to  see  if  he  has  noticed 
how  correctly  John  has  answered  ! 

A  class  is  called  to  be  examined  in  History.  They  have  com- 
mitted the  text-book  to  memory,  that  is,  they  have  learned  the 
ivords.  They  go  on  finely  for  a  time.  At  length  one  hesitates. 
The  teacher  adroitly  asks  a  question  in  the  language  of  the  text, 
thus  : 

'■'•  Early  in  the  morning,  on  the  Wth  of  Septe7nber,  what 
did  the  whole  British  army  do  ?" 

The  pupil  thus  timely  reassured,  proceeds  : 

'•'•Early  in  the  morning,  on  the  Wth  of  Septemher,  the 
whole  British  army,  di'awn  up  in  two  divisions,  commenced  the 
expected  assault — " 

Here  again  she  pauses  ;  the  teacher  proceeds  to  inquire  : 
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"AVell, — 'agreeably  to  tlic  plan  oP  Howe,  the  riglit  wing'  did 
M-hat?" 

PiTpiL. — '•'•Jigreeahly  to  the  plan  of  Howe,  the  right  wing--^^ 

Teacher. — "  'The  right  wing  commanded  by' — whom?" 

PciTL. — "Oh  !  agreeably  to  the  plan  of  Howe,  the  right  wing 
commanded  by  Knyphau.^en,  made  a  Feint  ol*  crossing  the  Bran- 
dywino  at  Chad's  Ford,  c^c." 

This  is  a  very  common  way  oi  helping  /i  dull  pupil  ont  o£  a 
difficulty  ;  and  I  have  seen  it  done  so  adroitly  that  a  company  oF 
visitors  would  agree  that  it  Avas  wonderFul  to  see  how  thoroughly 
the  children  had  been  instructed ! 

I  may  further  illustrate  this  drawing-out  process,  by  descri- 
bing an  occurrence,  which,  in  company  with  a  friend  and  fellow- 
teacher,  I  once  witnessed.  A  teacher,  whose  school  we  visited, 
called  upon  the  class  in  Colburu's  First  Lessons.  They  rose, 
and  in  single  file  marched  to  the  usual  place,  with  their  books  in 
hand,  and  stood  erect.     It  was  a  very  good  looking  class : 

"Where  do  you  begin?"  asked  the  teacher,  taking   the  book. 

Pri'iLS. — "On  the  80th  page,  ord  question." 

Teacheii.— "Read  it,  Charles." 

(Charles. — {Heads.  )  ''A  man  being  asked  how  many  sheep 
he  had,  said  that  he  had  them  in  two  pastures  ;  in  one  pasture  he 
had  eight ;  that  three-fourths  of  these  were  just  one-thu'd  of 
what  he  had  in  the  other.     How  many  were  there  in  the  other  ?" 

Teacher. — "Well,  Charles,  you  must  first  get  one-fourth  of 
eight,  must  you  not?" 

Charles. — "Yes,  sir." 

Teacher. — "Well,  one-fourth  of  eight  is  two,  isn't  it?" 

(Jharles. — "Yes,  sir;  one-fourth  oF  eight  is  two." 

Teacher. — "Well,  then,  three-fourths  will  be  three  times  two, 
wont'tit?" 

Charles. — "YeSi'sir." 

Teacher. — "Well,  three  times  two  are  six,  eh?" 

Charles. — "Yes,  sir." 

Teacher. — "Very  well.  {^^ pause.)  Now,  the  book  says 
that  this  six  is  just  one-third  of  what  he  had  in  the  other  pasture, 
don't  it?" 

Charles. — "Yes,"  sir." 

Teacher. — "Then  if  six  is  one-third,  three-thirds  will  be 

three  times  six,  won't  it?" 

Charles "Yes,  sir." 

Teacher. — "And  three  times  six  arc eighteen,  ain't  it?" 

Charles "Yes,  sir  I" 
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Teacher. — "Then  he  had  eighteen  sheep  in  the  other  pasture, 
had  he?" 

Charles. — "Yes,  sir!  I" 

Teacher. — "Next,  take  the  next  one." 

At  this  point  I  interposed,  and  asked  the  teacher  if  he  would 
request  Charles  to  go  through  it  alone. 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  the  teacher  ;  "Charles  vou  Tnaydo  it  again," 

Charles  again  read  the  question,  and — looked  up. 

"Well,"  said  the  teacher,  "you  must  first  get  one-fourth  o£ 
eight,  mustn't  you?" 

"Yes,  sir-" 

"And  one-fourth  of  eight  is  two,  isn't  it  ?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

And  so  the  process  went  on  as  before  till  the  final  eighteen 
sheep  were  drauni  oul  as  before.  The  teacher  now  looked  round, 
with  an  air  which  seemed  to  say,  "Now,  I  suppose  you-  are  sat- 
isfied." 

"Shall  /ask  Charles  to  do  it  again?"  said  I ;  the  teacher  as- 
sented. Charles  again  read  the  question,  and  again — looked  up. 
I  waited,  and  he  waited  ;  but  the  teacher  could  not  wait. 

"Why,  Charles,"  said  he,  impatiently  ;  "you  want  one-fourth 
of  eight,  don't  you  ?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Charles  promptly  ;  and  I  thought  best  not  to 
insist  further  at  this  time  upon  a  repetition  of  "yes,  s^>,"  and 
the  class  were  allowed  to  proceed  in  their  own  way. 

This  is,  indeed,  an  extreme  case,  and  yet  it  is  but  a  fair 
sample  of  that  teacher's  method  of  stupefying  mind.  This 
habit  of  assisting  the  pupil  to  some  extent,  is,  however, 
a  very  common  one,  and  as  deleterious  to  mind  as  it  is  com- 
mon. The  teacher  should  at  once  abandon  this  practice,  and  re- 
quire the  scholar  to  do  the.  talking  at  recitation.  I  need  hardly 
suggest  that  such  a  course  of  extraction  at  recitation,  aside  from 
the  waste  of  time  by  both  parties,  and  the  waste  of  strength  by 
the  teacher,  has  a  direct  tendency  to  make  the  scholar  miserably 
superficial.  For  why  should  he  study,  if  he  knows  from  constant 
experience,  that  the  teacher,  by  a  leading  question,  will  relieve 
him  from  all  embarrassment?  It  has  often  been  remarked,  that 
"the  teacher  makes  the  school."  Perhaps  in  no  way  can  he 
more  effectually  make  an  ineffectual  school,  than  by  this  draw- 
ing-out j^roceas. 
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From  the  Gftnins  of  the  West. 

THE  AUTOMATIC  GRAIN  SCALE. 


Tho  Automatic  Grain  Scale  was  tlie  novelty  and  centre  o('  at- 
traction of  tlic  14th  Annual  Fair  of  the  Cincinnati  Mechanic's 
Institute,  and  the  universal  sati.^  faction  exprcsseil  of  its  perforvn- 
ances  by  mechanical  and  practical  men  as  well  as  the  admiration 
elicited  from  the  curious  by  its   novelty  and  beauty,  must  be  a 
scource  of  pride  to  the  inventor  as  well  as   profit  to  the  proprie- 
tor.?, Messrs.  Bramljle  &  Co.     Who  but  an  American  would  have 
invented  an  automaton  scale?     We  look  upon  tlie  ^jrain  scale  as 
the  embodiment  of  the  great  utilitarian  American  spirit  of  inven- 
tion as  compared  with  the   musical-clock    fantocini  figure    and 
ruffle-shirt  ingenuity  of  the  old  world.     Time,  money,   and  a 
great  expenditure  of  ingenuity  have  been  lavished  by  mechanical 
virtuosos  of  Europe  upon  automatic  singing  birds.     Lives  have 
been  worn  out  in  contriving    automatic  dancing  girls  or  a  chess 
player,  but  it  was  reserved    for  an   American  and  a  Buckeye  to 
invent  an  automatic  weighing  machine,  a  complete,    perfect  and 
useful  automaton,  self-weighing,  discharging,   registering,    cal- 
culating and  adjusting,  the  motive  power  being  contained  in  the 
duty  required  of  it,    saving  labor  precisely   where  benevolence 
would  suggest.     Recommended  by  its  simplicity,  remarkable  for 
its  accuracy,  and  wonderful  in  its  rapidit}^,  it  must  supercede  all 
other  modes  of  weighing  grain  and  many  other  articles.    We  have 
been  at  some  pains  to  examine  into  the  details  of  its  mechanical 
operation,  and  it  is  merely  a  movable  or  oscillating    drum  upon 
a  common  double-lever  Fairbanks  platform  scale.     The  scale  is 
accurately  balanced   with  this  drum,  and  appendages  upon  it. 
On  columns  resting  upon  the  outside  fi-ame  of  the  scale  is  placed 
a  table  or  qlatform,  upon  and  attached  to  which  are  the  register, 
scale  beam,  and  gates  with  the  machinery  for  opening  and  clos- 
ing them  at  the  proper  time,  and  also  the  receiving  hopper,  but 
all  entirely  isolated  from  and  disconnected  with  the  weighing  ap- 
paratus.    The  drum  is  divided  into  two  compartments  by  a  lon- 
gitudinal partition  ;  each  compartment  has  a  discharge  gate  be- 
low, which  gates  are  opened  and  closed  alternately,  while  they 
are  moved  on  or  off  inclined  planes,  as  the  drum  oscillates  back 
and  forth.     The  same  motion   serving  to  open  the  supply  gates 
by  means  of  acute-angled-triangular  levers,  which  are  caught  by 
pins  in  the  cylinder  heads  as  the  drum  moves,  lifting  the  closed 
gates  up  and  admitting  the  grain  through  the  apertures  in  the 
front  of  the  hopper.     The  gates  are  closed  by  means  of  a  bar  of 
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metal  balanced  upon  and  astride  the  beam  at  the  fulcrum,  called 
the  governor.  It  is  operated  upon  by  the  elevation  or  depression 
ot:  the  beam  itself.  The  register,  placed  also  upon  the  table,  is  a 
ratchet  wheel,  the  number  ot:  -whose  teeth  corresponds  -with  the 
required  number  of  figures  upon  the  dial.  This  is  moved  by  a 
lever,  the  lower  end  of  which  works  by  means  of  a  pin  and  iric- 
tion  roller  in  an  oblique  groove,  in  the  small  gate  ;  and  the  up- 
per end  by  an  arm  in  the  teeth  ;  each  time  the  gate  falls,  moA'ing 
the  wheel  one  tooth,  and  Avhen  it  rises  returning  the  lever  to  its 
place  behind  the  next  tooth.  Poises  corresponding  to  the  weight 
of  the  article  to  be  weighed  are  placed  upon  the  beam  ;  if  wheat 
at  the  rate  of  60  lbs.  to  the  bushel,  or  corn  at  the  rate  of  56  lbs. 
The  grain  is  then  poured  or  admitted  through  the  hopper  into 
one  side  of  the  drum  ;  when  nearly  the  required  weight  is  in,  the 
beam  rises ;  the  governor  falls  and  closes  the  gate  and  drops  a 
small  poise  representing  the  last  few  pounds  of  the  draft  upon 
the  beam.  This  quantity  is  slowly  sprinkled  in  through  the  small 
.gate  until  j^'^ecisely  the  weight  is  in  when  the  beam  again  rises. 
The  governor  closes  the  small  gate,  which  falling  upon  a  lever 
releases  the  drum,  which  revolves  and  discharges  the  weighed 
contents,  and  readjusts  the  machinery  for  the  next  draft.  The 
falling  of  the  small  gate  also  moves  the  register,  which  by  an  in- 
dex upon  the  dial  points  to  the  number  of  drafts  or  bushels,  tons, 
ounces,  or  pounds,  as  the  case  may  be.  Attached  to  this  dial 
are  a  series  of  calculated  tables  exhibiting  at  a  glance  the  mark- 
et value  of  the  quantity  indicated  by  the  register. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  give  a  mechanical  description  of  this  ex- 
cellent invention,  but  an  outline  merely  of  the  chief  points  about 
it,  sufficient  probably  to  give  a  general  idea  of  it. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S  DEP.iRTMENT,— CIRCULAE. 


Department  or  Public  Instruction,  > 
Springfield,  III.  July  21,  1855.     \ 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  school  law,  which  makes  it  my 
duty  to  issue  circular  letters,  and  the  authority  conferred  on  this 
department  to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  superin- 
tendent may  think  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions 
of  the  act,  I  have  prepared  the  following  circular,  which  you  will 
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please  distribute  amonf^  the  school  officers,  teachers  and  publish- 
ers of  newspapers  in  your  county.  It  has  been  prepared  with 
especial  reference  to  the  various  questions  which  have  been,  from 
time  to  time,  submitted  for  my  decision. 

'  The  school  law  wont  into  effect  immediately  on  its  passage,  but 
you  will  see  by  the  38th  section  that  the  school  year  commences 
on  the  1st  Monday  of  October,  and  ends  on  the  last  of  Septem- 
ber ;  and  that  by  the  51st  section  of  the  act,  on  page  22,  the 
school  directors  shall  certify  no  schedules  that  reach  back  more 
than  six  months  from  the  time  fixed  by  law  for  the  regular  return 
and  presentation  of  schedules.  It  is,  therefore,  clearly  the  duty 
of  the  trustees,  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  section  36,  to 
apportion  the  money  on  hands  in  April  on  the  several  schedules 
certified  and  returned  from  each  school  in  the  township,  accord- 
ing to  law,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  days  taught  since  the 
last  regular  return  day  fixed  by  the  act  for  the  return  of  sched- 
ules. As  the  regular  retm-n  day  for  the  presentation  of  sched- 
ules will  be  in  October,  the  money  on  hands  in  April  must  be  paid . 
out  for  the  support  of  schools  taught  after  the  first  of  October 
next,  and  the  amount  to  be  apportioned  in  October  next  will  be 
apportioned  on  schedules  presented  at  that  time  for  schools 
taught  since  the  1st  Monday  of  April.  So  far  as  the  question 
relates  to  the  distribution  of  the  money  on  hands  at  either  semi- 
annual meeting,  it  is  not  material  at  what  time  the  school  year  com- 
mences, as  the  funds  must  be  applied  for  the  support  of  schools 
taught  since  the  last  regular  time  for  the  presentation  of  schedules. 

The  public  funds  liable  for  distribution  on  the  first  Monday  of 
April,  in  1858,  must  be  distributed  in  accordance  with  section 
36,  page  13,  of  the  act  now  in  force. 

Section  65  provides  that  so  much  of  the  state  tax,  state  fund 
or  common  school  fund,  or  from  any  township  fund  levied  for 
the  purpose  of  continuing  the  terms  of  schools  after  the  state 
funds  have  been  exhausted,  shall  be  applied  only  to  the  payment 
of  teachers.  This  does  not  contravene  the  specific  directions  in 
section  35,  for  the  apportionment  of  the  school  funds  by  the 
trustees.  It  was  contemplated  that  the  township  funds  would  be 
more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the  incidental  expenses.  It  is  also 
a  well  settled  principle  of  law  that  the  specific  applications  of  the 
fund  must  be  first  provided  for. 

The  proviso  of  section  35  authorises  the  directors  of  any  dis- 
trict to  apply  the  balance  of  any  funds  collected  for  the  purpose 
of  building  school  houses,  &c.,  and  not  otherwise  specifically  di- 
rected to  be  applied,  to  the  payment  of  teachers. 
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If  there  is  any  balance  of  funds  liable  for  distribution  on  the 
1st  Monday  in  April  in  any  year,  wliicli  in  the  opinion  of  the 
trustees  shall  not  be  required  for  distribution,  said  amount  shall 
be  considered  as  principal  in  the  fund  to  which  it  belongs,  and 
loaned  as  such  ;  but  the  trustees  may,  by  an  order  to  that  effect, 
direct  the  treasurer  to  hold  it  subject  to  distribution  at  their  en- 
suing semi-annual  meeting.  In  this  way,  by  the  consent  of  the 
directors  of  each  district  in  the  township,  a  portion  of  the  funds 
maybe  applied  for  the  support  of  both  winter  and  summer  schools. 

It  is  the  exclusive  duty  of  the  township  trustees  to  levy  a  tax 
for  the  payment  of  teachers  of  schools  in  the  township  for  the 
ensuing  year,  provided  the  fund  applicable  to  the  payment  of 
teachers  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  open  the  schools  for  six  months 
of  the  year.  They  also  have  the  power  of  levying  a  tax  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  the  terms  of  schools  for  a  longer  period  ; 
and  if  there  should  be  any  deficiency  in  the  fund  for  the  payment 
of  teachers'  wages,  they  may  also  collect  by  taxation  such  an 
amount  as  they  may  think  necessary  for  that  purpose,  (see  sec- 
tion 70,)  and  the  money  collected  for  the  deficiency  in  the  fund 
for  the  payment  of  teachers  may  be  applied  on  schedules  previ- 
ously returned  according  to  law,  although  not  within  six  months 
from  the  last  return  day.  The  certificate  required  in  section  70 
must,  however,  state  for  what  purpose  the  tax  is  to  be  applied. 

The  bond  required  of  the  township  treasurer  must  be  approved 
and  accepted  by  the  township  trustees.  Section  52  requires  the 
board  of  taustees  to  take  the  bond,  and  although  in  the  form  of 
the  bond  the  words  "directors  of  board  of  education"  are  used, 
the  construction  given  to  this  section  requires  that  the  bond  should 
be  given  to  and  must  be  approved  by  thetrustees. 

After  a  township  has  been  laid  off  into  districts  the  trustees 
have  no  power  to  alter  or  change  any  district,  except  at  a  regular 
session,  (see  section  35.) 

Districts  composed  of  parts  of  two  or  more  townships  may  be 
established  ;  in  which  case  the  trustees  of  the  interested  townships 
shall  act  in  conjunction  ;  but  when  such  districts  are  formed  they 
cannot  be  changed  without  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  trus- 
tees of  each  township. 

The  regular  meetings  required  of  the  trustees  on  the  1st  Mon- 
days of  April  and  October  may  be  continued  from  day  to  day  or 
adjourned  to  be  held  at  any  other  time. 

The  trustees  are  instructed  not  to  make  any  distribution  of  the 
school  funds  for  the  payment  of  teachers  until  the  time  for  the 
presentation  of  schedules  has  expired. 
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Tlic  trustees  Ol  townslilps  arc  autlioriscd,  Vncn  requested  by 
the  directors  of"  any  school  district,  to  convey  in  their  corporate 
name  school  house  sites,  (see  section  41,  pa.^e  16.) 

School  directors  are  directed  to  give  notice  oii  the  time  and 
place  for  the  election  ol:  directors  to  be  elected  on  the  1st  Mon- 
day of  October  next,  and  also  notice  For  tho  filling  any  vacancies 
by  giving  notice  required  in  section  27,  for  the  election  of  trus- 
tees ;  -which  election  is  to  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  for  the  election  o'l  trustees.  A  majority  oP  the  direc- 
tors are  authorised  to  purchase,  build  or  rent  school  houses,  to 
supply  fuel  and  furniture,  to  purchase  district  libraries,  for  the 
payment  of  which  section  71  authorises  them  to  levy  a  tax. 

The  directors  may  establish  one  or  more  schools  in  each  dis- 
trict, and  may  also  unite  with  two  or  more  districts  in  the  same 
or  dijBferent  -townships,  and  establish  a  union  or  high  school,  or 
central  school,  for  the  instruction  of  all  the  children  from  the 
consolidated  districts.  Said  school  may  be  governed  according 
to  the  proviso  of  section  87,  page  14,  and  the  directors  of  each 
district  may  levy  a  tax  for  the  payment  of  their  proportion  of  the 
expense  necessary  fothe  procuring  the  buildings,  furniture,  fuel 
and  other  incidental  expenses. 

Under  this  provision  primary  schools  may  be  established  in 
each  district,  and  a  high  school  for  the  more  advanced  pupils,  or 
a  central  school  may  be  established  by  the  union  of  several  dis- 
tricts, when  the  school  funds  are  insufficient  to  keep  open  the 
schools  in  all  the  districts. 

No  school,  however,  whether  high  or  primary,  is  entitled  to 
the  school  funds  except  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  days 
taught,  to  be  ascertained  by  adding  the  whole  number  of  days' 
attendance  of  each  scholar,  and  adding  said  whole  numbers,  to 
arrive  at  the  grand  total  number  of  days'  attendance,  according 
to  the  form  prescribed  in  section  50,  page  20. 

No  teacher  is  entitled  to  any  of  the  school  funds  unless  he  is 
qualified  to  teach  the  branches  requn-ed  in  section  47,  and  pro- 
duces a  certificate  in  conformity  with  said  section,  page  19. 

The  school  commissioner  may  issue  blank  forms  prescribed  by 
law,  to  be  signed  by  him,  with  authoity  given  to  persons  whom 
he  may  appoint,  to  examine  teachers,  (see  form  on  page  19, 
section  47. ) 

No  scholar  can  be  transferred  from  one  district  to  another 
without  the  consent  of  the  directors  from  each  district. 

It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  school  commissioner  or  board  of  ex- 
aminers, when  requested  by  the  directors  of  any  district,  to  ex- 
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amine' teachers  in  ihe  higher  branches  ;  in  which  case  they  shall 
certify  to  the  additional  branches  proposed  to  be  taught ;  but  no 
certificate  can  be  given  unless  the  teacher  is  qualified  to  teach  the 
several  branches  enumerated. 

Trustees  ol:  townships  are  required  to  lay  off  their  township 
into  one  or  more  districts. 

So  much  of  section  nineteen  as  refers  to  a  county  convention 
is  ot  no  force,  as  there  is  no  provision  for  calling  such  convention. 

As  there  was  delay  in  the  printing  and  distribution  of  the 
school  law  in  time  for  the  people  and  the  officers  to  act  under  its 
provisions,  the  commissioners,  trustees  and  township  treasurers 
are  directed  not  to  withhold  any  portion  of  school  fund  from 
townships  or  districts  in  which  schools  have  not  been  kept  for  six 
months  in  the  year  ending  October,  1855  ;  and  when  any  school 
funds  shall  be  withheld  for  any  cause,  it  should  be  held  subject 
to  the  decision  of  the  school  commissioner  or  the  instructions  of 
this  department. 

The  trustees  of  schools  have  no  power  to  make  an  apporion- 
ment  of  school  funds  until  the  return  day  for  the  presentation  of 
schedules  ;  but  they  are  authorised  by  the  36th  section,  on  page 
13,  to  shorten  the  period  for  the  return  of  schedules,  by  making 
an  order  to  that  effect  and  giving  notice  to  all  the  teachers  and 
directores  in  their  townshtp,  in  which  case  no  apportionment 
should  be  made  unless  time  and  opportunity  was  given  to  all  per- 
sons interested.  The  object  of  this  provision  was  to  avoid  the 
inconvenience  to  teachers  who  could  receive  no  compensation  un- 
til after  the  expiration  of  six  montlis. 

When  such  apportionment  is  made  and  such  a  certificate  is 
given  to  the  teacher  as  is  required  by  section  50,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  township  treasurer  to  pay  said  order,  provided  the  teacher 
has  complied  with  the  provision  of  section  06,  page  29. 

The  school  commissioner  will  give  notice  to  the  directors  of 
each  district  that  if  schools  for  the  education  of  every  individual 
person  over  the  age  of  five  and  under  twenty-one  years,  in  their 
respe  tive  districts,  shall  not  be  kept  for  at  least  six  months  of 
the  year  commencing  October  1st,  1855,  and  ending  the  last  of 
September,  1856,  such  districts  will  not  be  entitled  to  any  por- 
tion of  the  school  funds  to  be  distributed  the  succeeding  year, 
(see  sections  45  and  11. ) 

Section  86  provides  that  all  fines,  penalties  and  forfeitures 
collected  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  paid  to  the 
township  treasurer;  and  all  other  fines,  penalties  and  forfeitures 
imposed  or  incurred  in  any  of  the  circuit  courts  of  this  state,  or 
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collected  by  justices  of  the  peace  or  other  county  officers,  except 
fines  collected  in  incorporated  cities  or  towns  for  the  violation  of: 
the  by-laws  or  ordinances  of  said  towns  or  cities,  shall  be  paid 
to  the  school  commissioner  oP  the  proper  county,  to  be  distributed 
by  him  in  the  same  manner  as  the  common  school  funds  of  the 
state  are  distributed. 

Section  7-i  authorises  the  directors  to  borrow  money  for  the 
purposes  of  erecting  school  houses,  purchasing  school  house 
sites,  or  for  repairing  and  improving  the  same,  provided  the  to- 
tal indebtedness  for  the  loan  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed  one 
per  centum  of  the  assessed  value  of  the  entire  property  of  the 
district. 

For  the  qualifications  of  voters  at  elections  of  school  officers 
see  section  30,  page  11. 

School  directors  may  authorise  teachers  to  make  contracts  with 
persons  who  may  send  pupils  to  school,  for  the  payment  of  the 
balance  due  them  after  the  fund  for  the  payment  of  teachers  is 
exhausted. 

As  the  school  funds  are  to  be  apportioned  among  all  the  schools 
of  the  township,  without  regard  to  districts,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  days  taught  since  the  last  return  day  for  the  present- 
ation of  schedules,  it  is  important,  if  it  is  desirable  to  have 
schools  taught  at  different  periods  of  the  year,  that  there  should 
be  such  an  agreement  among  all  the  districts  in  the  township,  as 
without  such  an  understanding  some  districts  might  draw  a  lai'ger 
portion  of  the  school  funds,  without  having  schools  taught  more 
days  in  the  entire  year. 

I  would  urge  the  weaker  districts  to  have  a  central  union  school, 
at  least  during  the  summer  months,  for  the  instruction  of  the 
younger  children. 

No  teacher  who  is  not  employed  by  the  school  directors  is  en- 
titled to  any  portion  of  the  school  funds. 

The  certificate  to  be  given,  according  to  section  50,  page  21, 
must  be  signed  by  the  directors  of  the  district,  and  the  bond,  to 
be  approved,  according  to  section  53,  must  be  taken  in  the  name 
of  the  township  trustees,  approved  and  accepted  by  them. 

I  recommend  for  circulation  among  the  school  officers,  teach- 
ers and  friends  of  popular  education,  the  Illinois  Teacher,  a  pa- 
per published  monthly,  in  pamphlet  form,  at  Bloomington,  Illi- 
nois. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

NINIAN  W.  EDWARDS. 
To  School  Commissioner county. 


eprtmot. 


Prof.  D.  WILKINS,  Jr.,  )  ,  „ 

W.  F.  M.  ARNY,  I  ^°^^^  ^^ 


From  tbe  Ladles'  Christian  Annual. 

BY-AND-BY. 


BY    EVELINA    M.    F.    BENJAMIN, 


"  Many  times  have  these  little  words  beguiled  us,  and  still  the  memory  of 
that  silvery  "by-and-by,"  like  the  sunrise  of  Ossian,  is  pleasant  but  mournful 
to  the  soul." 

Oft  is  this  sentence  uttered, 

And  oft  halh  it  beguiled 
The  man  of  years  and  wisdom, 

And  the  merry-hearted  child ; 
Who,  weary  of  the  winter, 

Says,  "  'i3y-and-by'  'twill  pass, 
And  the  buttercups  will  nestle 

In  the  waving  meadow  grass." 

'Neath  foreign  skies,  the  wanderer 

Breathes  the  words  with  raptured  tone. 
As  fancy  paints  the  meeting 

With  the  dear  ones,  all  his  own. 
•'By-and-by,"  he'll  see  the  hedgerows 

Where  the  wild  red  roses  twine. 
And  his  home,  its  white  walls  peeping 

Through  the  foliage  of  the  vine. 

"  By-and-by,"  the  scholar  tells  us, 

"  I'll  climb  the  steep  of  Fame, 
And  on  its  giddy  summit 

Carve  in  letters  deep,  my  name; 
Neither  brain  nor  heart  shall  falter, 

Until  the  goal  is  won  : 
Then  shall  my  course  be  upward, 

Like  the  eagle  toward  the  sun." 

Oh  !  words  most  sweet  and  cheering. 

They  have  often  been  to  me, 
Calming  my  troubled  spirit. 

When  distrust  brought  agony  ; 
Like  a  loved  name  breathed  at  t^'ilight. 

They  have  chased  my  griefs,  and  fears, 
And  the  light  they  shed,  weaves  rainbows 

That  span  the  mists  of  years. 
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♦  NOTICE  OF  BOOKS. 


The  American  Debatou — by  I.  N.  McElligott. 


This  is  a  work  just  publislied  by  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
and  is  -wortliy  the  especial  attention  of"!  teachers.  It  contains 
llules  for  Debate  and  Parliamentary  Practice ;  Examples  of  De- 
bate in  Full  and  in  Outline  ;  nearly  six  hundred  questions  for  De- 
bate; Forms  of  Constitutions  for  Debating  Societies  ;  and  nu- 
merous valuable  llules  and  Suggestions  for  the  acquiring  of  skill 
in  speaking,  extemporancousl}',  and  the  conducting  of  Delibera- 
tive Assemblies.  In  clearness,  and  accuracy  of  diction  it  defines 
the  province,  qualit}'  and  necessity  of  deliberative  eloquence  ; 
and  is  unsurpassed  as  a  book  of  reference.  Every  teacher  should 
make  it  his  constant  companion  itntil  thoroughly  versed  in  the 
parliamentary  rules  of  his  country.  This  work  is  worthy  the  at- 
tention of  all  Avho  love  good  order  in  deliberative  assemblies,  and 
who  wish  to  make  good  and  efficient  speakers  in  public. 

Cotter's  Physiologies  : — We  have  justreceived  Cutter's  Se- 
ries of  Scliool  Physiologies.  These,  in  connection  with  his  An- 
atomical Plates,  should  find  their  way  into  every  school  in  our 
country.  This  study  has  been  too  long  neglected  in  our  schools. 
In  our  estimation  it  should  be  the  first  study  placed  in  the  hands 
of  children,  when  they  can  read  intelligibly,  and  no  man  or  wo- 
man should  be  considered  qualified  to  teach  school  in  any  capacity 
whatever  without  thoroughly  understanding  the  general  principles 
of  physiology.  The  old  saying,  "Know  thyseli:"  is  not  only 
adapted  to  the  intellect^  but  to  the7;A7/.s^ca/  constitution.  \Mien 
the  physical  laws  of  our  being  are  thouroughly  understood  by 
teachers  of  all  grades  from  the  Common  School  to  the  highest 
University,  and  are  taught  to  their  pupils,  what  a  physical  revo- 
lution— and  we  might  say  mental,  there  will  be  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  constitutions  of  the  graduates  issuing  from  our  col- 
leges !  Instead  of  the  sunken  cheek,  the  pallid  brow,  and  the 
dim  and  hollow  eye,  we  should  see  the  bright  and  sparkling  eye, 
the  full  and  crimson  cheek,  and  the  healthy  brow,  and  in  lieu 
of  leaving  their  Alma  Mater,  as  many  do,  to  go  home  to  die,  or 
drag  out  an  unhappy,  weary,  and  feeble  life,  they  would  go  gi- 
ants in  both  physical  and  mental  strength,  and  would  reap  the 
anticipated  fruits  of  their  tod,  and  labor  up  the  hill  of  science, 
in  the  great  field  of  usefulness.  For  the  extensive  circulation  of 
these  series,  see  advertisement  in  the  back  part  of  this  number 
of  the  "Teacher." 
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For  the  Illinois  Teacher. 

INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  CHILDREN— AGE  FOR  COM- 
MENCING SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 


BY  W.    B.    BUNNELL,    EDITOR. 


Horace  Mann,  of  Antiocli,  Ohio,  formerly  Secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  informs  us  in  his  account 
of  the  Prussian  schools,  contained  in  his  report  of  the  State  of 
Education  in  Europe,  made  to  the  Board,  that  children  are  not 
allowed  to  attend  school  in  Prussia,  till  they  are  six  years  old. 
How  very  difterent  this  from  the  custom  with  us  !  If  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  the  occupants  should  be  consulted,  there 
ought  to  be,  at  least  in  country  school  houses,  a  liberal  supply 
of  cradles,  baby  wagons,  baby  jumpers,  and  other  articles  from 
the  nursery.  We  yet  do  remember,  very  distinctly,  of  being 
*'hand-sleded"  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  school  house,  by  older 
brothers,  when  only  four  years  old ;  and  it  was  thought  a  great 
favor  to  our  young  mind,  to  be  thus  early  started  in  the  '  'path  of 
knowledge."  Having  in  our  youthful- days  only  taught  winter 
district  schools,  we  never  did  succeed  in  teaching  but  one  child 
its  letters  ;  and  that  one  was  four  years  old  about  a  month  after 
the  quarter  closed.  The  cause  was,  the  little  ones  of  that  age 
could  not  attend  school  with  sufficient  regularity  during  the  win- 
try season  to  accomplish  anything,  and  long  before  they  had 
reached  the  age  of  six,  or  even  five  years,  the  female  teachers 
of  summer  schools  would  have  performed  that  elementary  work. 
29 
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We  will  proceed  to  state  the  causes  of  this  practice,  and  onr 
reasons  for  considering  it  a  grievous  wrong. 

Tlie  first  cause  which  we  Avill  name  is,  the  anxiety  of  mothers 
to  rid  themselves  as  early  as  possible  of  their  offspring.  Some 
parents  seem  to  look  on  school  mainly  as  furnishing  this  relief. 
They  wish  school  would  begin,  their  children  are  so  troublesome. 
They  will  gladly  pay  the  tuition  of  childi-en  at  school,  for  the  sake 
of  keeping  them  thereby  out  of  the  way ;  thus  wishing  to  shirk 
Their  personal  responsibilities,  and  throw  upon  others  what  be- 
longs to  themselves ;  upon  those  whom  they  will  hold  to  a  strict 
accountability  for  the  easy  and  successful  perl'ormance  of  the 
work,  entirely  free,  to  be  sure,  from  those  harsh  measures  which 
themselves  would  employ  in  restraining  their  young   hopefuls. 

But  do  not  such  parents  mistake,  and  pervert  entirely  the  end 
of  school  attendance,  which  is,  to  furnish  that  regvdar  and  sys- 
tematic instruction  and  mental  discipline  not  practicable  in  the 
ordinary  family  ?  while  the  government  of  the  school  is  a  subsid- 
iary though  indispensable  consideration,  designed  to  enable  the 
real  work  to  be  done.  Then  under  what  obvious  disadvantages 
does  the  teacher  perform  what  the  parent  so  readily  imposes  up- 
on him  !  Not  to  speak  of  other  difficulties,  is  a  prison  a  com- 
fortable place  for  any  one,  especially  for  the  young?  "I  don't 
care  whether  my  boys  learn  anything  if  they  are  only  kept  out  of 
the  street,"  a  father  will  sometimes  say,  though  intelligent  on 
most  subjects.  Yet  who  does  not  know  that  the  school-room  is 
the  worst  of  prisons,  with  the  order  that  must  there  prevail,  only 
as  it  is  the  place  where  the  confinement  of  the  body  is  compen- 
sated by  the  freedom  which  the  mind  enjoys  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  such  as  will  enable  it  to  throw  off"  the  shackles  of  ig- 
norance to  wear  no  more  forever ! 

But  when  mere  infants,  that  should  not  be  denied  maternal 
sympathies,  are  the  victims  of  this  imprisonment,  is  it  not  the 
part  of  cruelty  ?  They  must  suffer  unnatural  restraints,  or  cre- 
ate confusion  and  disorder  in  school.  Receiving  perhaps  ten 
minutes  attention  a  day,  they  must  be  confined  five  hours  on  hard 
seats,  in  a  posture  as  nearly  motionless  as  possible  ;  and  he  has 
the  best  government  who  has  the  faculty  to  reduce  them  most 
nearly  to  a  state  of  inanimation.  But  kind  mammas  want  them 
taken  care  of.  They  can't  have  them  in  the  streets,  or  in  the 
dirt,  while  they  themselves  have  tarts,  and  flounces,  and  various 
gewgaws  to  attend  to,  and  must  be  relieved  of  the  trouble  of  their 
little  ones.  Need  we  wonder  at  the  manifestation  of  incipient 
disease,  and  vicious  dulness,  on  the  part  of  those  whose  early 
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infancy  gave  liigh  promise  of  health,  and  amiableness,  and  su- 
perior mtelligence?  And  what  end  of  this  folly  can  be  expected 
but  that  utter  disgust  of  school  which  results  in  truancy,  with  the 
attendant  habits  of  falsehood  and  juvenile  vagrancy,  and  finally 
in  a  wreck  of  all  parental  hopes  ? 

Parents,  if  your  neglect  comes  not  to  so  dire  an  issue,  do  not 
claim  to  yourselves  any  virtue ;  yuu  have  dune  what  yuii  could 
to  bring  it  about. 

The  second  cause  we  shall  notice  is,  the  misunderstanding  of 
the  real  objects  of  school  instruction,  in  its  first  stages.  The  im- 
mortal mind  of  man  is  so  constituted  as  to  be  ever  learning. — 
The  infant  <^  a  year  old  has  already  made  considerable  progress 
in  the  acquiWtion  of  knowledge.  It  has  abundant  opportunities 
for  the  employment  of  its  early  powers,  for  several  years.  By- 
and-by  it  needs  to  avail  itself  of  a  new  source  of  information, 
one  that  will  be  principal  in  future  years  :  that  is,  written  lan- 
guage. At  the  arrival  of  the  period  when  it  is  proper  for  it  to  take 
this  step,  and  certainly  not  before,  it  may  be  sent  to  our  or- 
dinary primary  school ;  not  when  it  is  old  enough  to  begin  to 
leani,  which  it  began  to  do  long  befbre  it  was  able  to  walk. 

Now,  parents  will  reason,  it  is  time  for  our  very  smart  child  to 
begin  to  learn  something,  a  work  which  they  look  upon  as  com- 
mencing in  the  school-room,  and  so  ofi"  it  must  go  to  school,  even 
at  a  very  early  age. 

The  process  of  learning  written  language  is,  in  itself,  rather  dry, 
mechanical  and  uninteresting.  It  is  often  made  much  more,  so 
than  necessary  from  the  faulty  manner  in  which  it  is  pursued  ; 
especially  are  very  young  children  incapable  of  exercising  that 
judgment  and  intelligence  requisite  to  an  easy  acquisition.  They 
become  in  consequence,  mechanical  in  their  attainments,  and  form 
habits  that  remain  with  them.  They  are  occupied  solely  with  the 
mere  means  ;  they  are  merely  learning  how  to  read,  wdiereas, 
soon  as  possible  they  should  *be  made  to  enjoy  the  end,  that  of 
gaining  additional  knowledge  by  means  of  reading.  Though  in- 
telligent on  all  out  of  door  subjects,  they  are  dull  at  school,  for 
here  the  processes  mean  nothing  to  them. 

For  years  the  poor  child  will  keep  on  reading  the  tasks  of  his 
school  reading  book,  with  little  idea  that  they  have  any  meaning. 
I  once  took  a  boy,  nine  years  old,  and  had  him  read  to  me  a  pe- 
riod in  his  reading  lesson  for  the  day  previous  ;  which  thmg  he 
accomplished  after  along  series  of  efforts,  as  I  constrained  him 
to  dwell  on  each  word  till  he  could,  if  possible,  make  it  out,  while 
his  teacher  would  pronounce  the  word  for  him  and  huny  him  to 
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snmc  kiixl  oh"  a  repetition.  When  I  had  finally  declared  him  r/^lit 
in  the  enunciation  of  the  entire  period,  he  was  for  liastening  into 
the  next,  when  1  stopped  him  -with  the  in(|uiry,  what  he  had  been 
reading.  I'hat  was  a  new  idea  ;  that  he  had  been  reading  any 
thing  !  He  had  read  for  years  without  the  slightest  idea,  seem- 
ingly, that  the  words  that  he  had  got  over  had  any  meaning. — 
He  had  been  a  bright  child  at  two  ;  had  been  sent  to  school,  on  ac- 
count of  peculiar  smartness,  at  three  ;  kept  steadily  at  it  during 
term  time  ;  at  nine  he  was  little  more  than  a  senseless  machine, 
as  far  as  f-chool  efforts  were  concerned,  and  surprised  his  parents 
with  the  evidences  which  he  gave  of  incorrigible  dullness,  though 
yet  bright  enough  in  regard  to  other  things.  -, 

An  opposite  example,  to  illustrate  our  views,  wilflje  furnished 
by  a  little  girl  very  backward  in  infancy.  She  had  been  taught 
the  name.fi  of  the  letters  at  home,  as  every  child  should  be.  In 
the  seventh  year,  she  was  placed  in  the  school-room,  and  at  once 
put  at  an  intelligent  consideration  of  their  sounds.  She  was 
now  of  an  age  when  she  was  capable  of  intelligence.  In  a  single 
week,  she  studied  her  lesson  with  interest  and  advantage.  In 
four  weeks,  we  saw  her,  at' recess,  quietly  engaged  with  coal. 
After  pronouncing  the  letters,  she  said  to  herself  that  c  before  o 
has  the  sound  of /,*,  and  that  a,  turned  down,  is  not  sounded  ; 
then  she  made  out  how  k-o-1  woulc\be  pronounced,  and  gave  the 
same  pronunciation  to  c-o-a-1,  repeating  the  letters  till  she  tho't 
they  would  be  remembered.  Her  parents,  real  old  fogies  in  ed- 
ucational matters,  had  given  orders  that  she  should  be  occupied 
two  quarters  exclusively  in  spelling  ;  but  long  before  the  first  end- 
ed, she  had  the  privilege  of  a  page  at  home,  in  the  evening,  as 
a  reward  for  good  behavior,  in  one  oL"  Denman's  excellent  little 
reading  books  ;  and  when  the  second  quarter  commenced,  the 
parental  interdict  was  removed,  and  she  at  once  greatly  excelled 
in  reading  those  who  Avere  her  superiors  in  years,  and  had  been 
kept  at  school  a  long  time,  because  she  had  been  able,  at  her  age, 
to  do  every  thing  intelligible  in  the  school-room. 

Another  great  evil  in  early  education  is,  the  keeping  of  child- 
ren too  much  of  their  time  in  school,  and  consequently,  the  con- 
ducting of  them  into  subjects  beyond  their  depth.  A  boy  nine 
years  old  once  proposed  to  us,  on  entering  school,  that  he  was 
half  through  Algebra,  and  as  for  Grammar,  he  had  finished  that! 
On  being  inquired  of,  he  thought  the  a  verb,  or  a  noun.,  or  he 
didn't  knowwdiat!  Though  we  had  some  success  in  teaching,  we 
never  could  make  that  boy  learn  much,  by  three  years'  efforts. 
"We  are  confident  that  our  Miss  just  introduced,  had  done,  in  two 
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quarters,  nearly  all  a  child  should  be  put  at  till  the  inedium  ago 
of  ton.  She  had  in  her  possession  the  means  ol:  learning  from 
books.  She  has  been  in  school  one  term  since,  daring  which, 
among  other  things,  she  laid  a  foundation  for  aknowledg  ;  of'  ge- 
ography which  now  excels  that  of  many  a  teacher,  gained  since, 
from  books  and  maps ;  and  she  took  quite  a  start,  from  Jane 
Taylor's  Physiology,  in  the  "Natural  sciences."  While  out  of 
school,  she  has  still  been  advancing  rapidly,  in  various  depart- 
ments of  learning.  As  specimens  of  historical  questions  which 
she  is  wont  to  ask,  we  give  the  following  :  Whether  Alfred,  the 
Great,  after  he  became  king,  did  not  punish  the  woman  that 
abused  him  while  a  private  citizen  ?  Why  Napolean  did  not  re- 
main on  Elba  till  he  might  have  had  a  better  chance  to  succeed  ? 
Which  was  the  greater  man,  King  David,  or  King  Solomon? 

The  reader  may  be  assured  that  the  above  is  no  fancy  sketch  ; 
and  that  the  difference,  in  the  two  children,  is  wholly  owing  to 
difference  in  manner  of  instruction.  As  far  as  native  ability  is 
concerned,  the  boy  had  decided  advantage. 


For  the  Illinois    Teacher. 

THE  NEW  YORK  OBSERVER,  AND  "REFORM  IN 
SCHOOL  HOURS." 


BY    THE    EDITOPw 


A  reverend  clergyman,  long  since  gone  to  his  reward,  used  to 
say  more  than  twenty  years  since  that  the  New  York  Observer 
was  the  "sober  Indian,"  whose  business  it  was  to  take  care  of 
the  remaining  members  of  the  company  while  indulging  in  a 
drinking  spree,  since  this  journal  was  accustomed  to  maintain  a 
serene  calmness,  while  all  about  it  was  running  mad  with  new 
projects  for  reform  and  progress. 

This  character  for  orthodox  conservatism  the  Observer  has 
praiseworthily  maintained  to  the  present  time.  It  has  survived 
to  witness  the  triumph  of  many  of  those  principles  for  which  it 
contended,  to  no  little  popular  discredit,  as  well  as  the  failure 
of  many  once  popular  schemes.  It  is  with  no  light  regret,  con- 
sequently, that  we  read  in  a  late  number,  the  following  editorial 
endorsement  of  a  most  questionable  "reform." 

*'An  effort  is  making  in   the  Eastern  States  to  bring  about  a 
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very  important,  change  in  the  length  of  time  during  which  schools; 
are  taught.  It  is  y)roposed  to  reduce  the  number  of  hours  of 
daily  instruction,  from  five  or  six  (the  present  time)  to  three — 
re(iuiring  the  scholars  during  three  other  hours  to  devote  them- 
selves, with  equal  assiduity,  to  such  manual  labors  in  the  open 
air;  as  shall  tend  to  the  improvement  of  their  health,  and  the 
higlier  development  of  their  physical  powers. 

"At  first  view,  it  strikes  us  that  the  reformers  have  aimed  at 
too  great  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  hours  of  study.  If  they 
had  said  four,  instead  of  three,  we  should  have  regarded  it  at 
once  with  more  favor  ;  still,  we  believe  it  is  a  movement  in  the 
right  direction,  and  one  that  deserves  the  thoughtful  attention  of 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  of  education,  and  in  the  cul- 
ture of  the  young.  It  has  long  been  impressed  upon  our  minds 
as  one  of  the  most  distressing  facts  in  connection  with  our  pres- 
ent system  of  education,  that  \\xq physical  is  set  aside  for  the  in- 
tellectual.,— that  the  children  in  our  schools  are  so  tasked,  both 
in  the  hours  of  school  and  in  those  other  hours  which  should  be 
devoted  to  exercise,  recreation  or  sleep,  that  it  is  utterly  impos- 
sible for  them  to  enjoy,  that  greatest  of  all  earthly  blessings,  "a 
sound  mind  iti  a  sound  body."  ' 

"•  Six  hours  a  day — the  usual  limit  of  a  school — are  quite  as 
many  as  the  mind  of  any  person  ought  to  be  occupied  in  intellec- 
tual labor.  The  greatest  writers  have  found  that  they  could  not 
be  employed  even  as  much  time  as  this,  with  any  degree  of  suc- 
cess. It  has  recently  been  stated  that  one  of  the  most  prolific 
writers  of  the  present  day  labors  but  three  hours  in  every  twenty- 
four  :  but  he  says  himself  that  he  concentratei:!  his  entire  facul- 
ties upon  the  work  in  hand  during  these  three  hours.  If  men, 
ministers  and  others,  who  are  addicted  to  sedentary  habits  and  to 
mental  occupations,  find  that  six  hours  are  more  than  they  can 
bear  of  uninterupted  labor,  for  five  or  six  days  in  the  week,  much 
less  is  it  likely  that  children  and  youth,  whose  constitutions  are 
not  yet  established,  can  sustain  an  equal  amount  of  confine- 
ment and  toil. 

"  Indeed,  we  have  not  a  doubt,  that  if  the  minds  of  the  young 
were  suitably  trained  and  occupied  during  four  hours  of  each  day, 
and  as  much  time  was  spent  by  them  in  the  open  air,  in  such  ex- 
ercises as  would  develop,  without  straining,  their  muscles,  they 
would  make  more  rapid  and  substantial  progress  in  their  studies 
in  the  course  of  five  years,  than  those  would  who  devote  six  hours 
a  day  to  study,  and  take  no  systematic  exercise.  It  is  deplora- 
bly true,  that  in  the  larger  part  of  our  educational  institutiong  in 
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this  conntry  no  attention  whatever  is  paid  to  the  physical  educa- 
tion of  the  young. 

"  And  while  this  neglect  exists,  it  is  at  the  same  time  true,  that 
the  whole  of  the  six  hours  is  occupied  with  study  or  with  recita- 
tion— which  is  more  exciting  to  the  mind  than  study  itself;  and 
then  additional  burdens  are  imposed  upon  the  children,  of  lessons 
which  they  are  required  to  commit  out  of  the  school  hours,  and 
oftentimes  depriving  them  of  all  opportunity  for  play  and  phys- 
ical labor,  compelling  them  to  be  studious  in  the  evening. — keep- 
incT  their  minds  in  a  state  of  h\<A\  excitement  until  bed-time/ 
when  they  must  retire  in  such  a  state  as  precludes  the  possibility 
of  that  quiet  repose  essential  to  the  refreshment  of  body  and  soul. 
The  evil  is  thus  extended  through  the  entire  twenty- four  hours  ; 
and  so  constantly  is  this  excitement  kept  up  during  five  or  six  days 
of  the  week,  that  the  child  is  made  nervous,  irritable,  dyspeptic, 
miserable,  and  in  too  many  cases  is  fitted  only  for  a  life  of  pain 
or  an  early  grave. 

"It  is  impossible  to  speak  in  terms  of  two  severe  reprobation 
of  the  present  system  of  education  in  this  country,  so  far  aS  the 
physical  developments  of  our  children  are  concerned.  We  are, 
therefore,  exceedingly  gratified  to  hear  that  a  note  of  alarm  has 
been  sounded  on  the  subject.  And  although,  as  in  the  case  of 
many  other  reforms,  too  much  may  be  attempted,  we  trust  that 
the  minds  of  parents  and  teachers  will  be  roused  to  a  proper  con- 
sideration of  the  subject,  and  that  healthful  changes  will  be  grad- 
ually— we  hope,  speedily  introduced." 

We  have  given  our  readers  the  full  benefit  of  the  Observer's 
reasonings.  To  the  cautions  against  "too  great"  changes,  and 
attempting  "too  much,"  we  heartily  say  amen.  Nor  would  we 
have  "physical  education"  neglected,  nor  destroy  the  health  of 
the  body,  so  that  it  may  not  be  "a  sound'  abode  for  'a  sound  mind,' 
by  excessive  intellectual  labor.  We  also  admit  that  the  man  who 
"concentrates  his  entire  faculties  upon  the  work  in  hand  during 
three  hours"  of  every  twenty- four,  performs  enough  of  intellec- 
tual labor.  But  the  ground  upon  which  we  totally  object  to  re- 
ducing the  study  hours  of  the  young  to  three  per  day,  is  that 
they  are  wholly  incapable  of  such  con  entration.  The  uninter- 
rupted study  (including  recitation)  hours  do  not  exceed  five  per 
day,  usually,  in  schools  ;  deduct  from  these,  time  for  recitation 
and  that  when  the  attention  is  wholly  absorbed  with  extraneous 
matters,  and  not  two  hours  are  left  forgetting  lessons  ;  and  we 
have  been  guilty  of  requiring  two  hours  of  study  besides,  from  a 
notion  we  early  formed  that  pupils  ought  to  "make  the  motions 
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ol;  Studying"  about  fouv  hours  a  day.  But  during  these  four 
hours,  there  is  not  an  average  of  an  hour,  if  there  is  of  half  an 
hour,  of  "entire  concentration"  to  lessons. 

Some  pupils,  of  all  ages,  and  in  all  classes  of  schools,  destroy 
their  health,  and  often  their  lives,  by  hard  intellectual  labor, 
even  where  there  are  no  restrictions,  each  one  studying  as  he 
pleases.  But  we  do  not  believe  it  to  be  a  general  fault  that  the 
"physical  is  set  aside  for  the  intellectual."  We  have  taught 
pupils  from  the  rough  hills  of  New  England,  who  came  to  school 
solely  to  learn,  which  they  did  most  successfully;  yet  with  a 
great  deal  of  intellectual,  they  did  not  neglect  the  physical  so  as 
to  suffer  any  harm.  And  we  did  once  give  a  vacation,  by  occu- 
pying his  place,  to  an  assistant  in  a  NeAv  York  private  school, 
to  which  pupils  were  sent  that  they  might  "learn  something." 
We  were  cautioned  from  expecting  much,  and  with  reason  !  A 
score  of  those  boys  would  not  do  as  much  intellectual  work  as 
one  green  boy  from  the  mountains.  Talk  of  "the  intellectual" 
injuring  such  ?  Whatever  they  might  have  suffered  from  other 
causes,  we  are  sure  they  had  not  inttdlects  to  hurt. 

In  truth  we  look  upon  it  as  the  thing  to  be  deplored  in  our 
school  systems,  that  there  is  so  little  intellectual  labor  in  compar- 
ison with  the  time  spent  in  school  attendance.  Some  of  our  ac- 
tive business  men  get  a  tolerable  practical  education  with  six  or 
nine  months  of  attending  school,  far  better  than  is  now  generally 
gained  in  as  many  years.  We  have  come  to  entertain  less  of 
charity  for  failure  of  health  on  account  of  severe  mental  labor 
among  members  of  our  higher  institutions  than  we  once  indulged. 
Shattered  health  we  have  often  known  to  be  the  result  of  irregu- 
lar habits,  while  the  inability  to  study  complained  of  results  from 
the  power  of  indolence  gained  over  the  mind.  The  poor  victim 
struggles,  and  really  imagines  that  he  has  labored  too  hard  at 
his  studies,  whereas  if  he  could  once  go  really  and  earnestly  at 
work,  throwing  off  the  fatal  incubus  of  sloth,  the  spell  would  be 
broken,  and  he  could  press  on  in  his  course  with  new  vigor,  and 
renovated  health. 

It  is  idle  to  talk  so  much  about  the  great  precociousness  of 
children,  as  is  customary.  "Smart  scholars"  are  the  bane  of 
teachers.  A  phrenologist  perhaps  has  tickled  the  vanity  of  par- 
ents by  assuring  them  that  their  child  has  some  wonderful  "intel- 
lectual developments,"  and  is  only  to  be  held  back  ;  with  the 
assurance  that  it  is  a  gonius,  they  witness  it  taking  to  the  light- 
est kind  of  reading  in  the  lightest  way,  and  mistake  this  for  the 
fulfilment  of  favorable  prophecies.     They  must  call  on  the  new 
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teacher  only  to  advise  that  the  sole  danger  is,  the  child  will  study 
too  hard.     But  the  poor  teacher  finds  its  head  full  ol:  vanity  ra-' 
ther  than   information,  and  incapable  of   studying  at  all.     The 
result  is  obvious.  The  teacher  is  prejudiced,  and  does  not  appre- 
ciate his  pupil ! 

Let  us  carefully  observe  what  are  the  true  evils  of  our  school 
system,  and  endeavor  to  remove  them,  and  be  cautious  lest  we 
make  progress  backward,  in  our  attempts  to  improve,  as  we  most 
certain!}^  should,  by  reducing  the  hours  of  study.  That  such  a 
measure  should  find  favor  in  certain  quarters  of  jS'ew  England 
does  not  surprise  us  ;  but  how  the  wary  and  considerate  editors 
of  the  New  York  Obsei^ver  should  be  led  to  favor  the  scheme, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand.  We  certainly  hope  they  will  re- 
view the  subject,  and  bend  their  potential,  and  valuable  influence 
to  the  CAUSE  of  real  reform. 


For  the  Illinois  Teacher, 

JOHN  G.  SAXE. 


BY  THE   EDITOR. 


No  one  will  question  the  right  of  this  distinguished  wit  and 
poet  to  a  place  in  an  educational  joui-nal.  Though  not  an  auth- 
or of  school  books,  he  is  one  of  the  best  left  hand  friends  of  the 
modern  race  of  such.  Though  not  a  teacher,  in  the  usually  nar- 
row sense  of  the  word,  his  frequent  appearance  before  hccums, 
those  popular,  and  truly  democratic  educational  institutions,  must 
vindicate  to  him  the  title  of  a  public  educator ;  not  to'  speak  of 
his  services  so  often  rendered  at  the  commencements  and  anni- 
versaries of  schools,  popularly  so  called. 

He  has  not  failed  to  give  many  capital  hits  on  the  subject  of 
education.     Observe  what  he  says  about  the  study  of  boys  : 

" oE  all  studies  in  the  round  of  learnine:, 

From  Nature's  marvels  down  to  human  toys, 

To  minds  well  fitied  for  acute  discerning:, 
The  very  queerest  one  is  that  of  boys-" 

What  veteran  teacher  will  not  exclaim,  that  is  my  mind  exact- 
ly ;  though  he  might  fail  entirely  to  express  the  idea  with  the 
clearness  and  the  point  of  our  poet. 

John  is  death  on  the  educational  follies  of  the  times,  as  the 
30 
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following  extracts  from  his  Poem  of  Progress  will  attest.  Why 
he  gives  the  gentler  sex  so  large  and  so  severe  a  portion  we  can- 
not understand,  as  our  poet  was  certainly  never  an  old  bachelor, 
unless  indeed  he  may  have  thought  that  in  the  prevailing  defects 
the  schools  peculiarly  appropriated  to  them  are  especially  excep- 
tionable,    lie  speaks  of  our  times  as  the  era 

"When  critic  wits  their  brazen  luster  shed 
On  golden  authors  whom  they  never  read, 
With  parrot  praise  o£  "Roman  grandeur"  speak, 
And,  in  bad  English,  eulogize  the  Greek  ;" 

and  after  mentioning  a  variety  of  other  characteristics  of  the  pe- 
riod, he  announces  as  his  theme,  "Progress,"  that  very  fash- 
ionable one,  a  few  years  since,  for  fashionable  oratorical  per- 
formances ;  yet  the  reader  has  already  perceived  the  satirical 
vein  of  the  author,  who  declares  that  though  an  attorney,  and 
no  poet,  he 

" will  sing  to  Yankee  license  true, 

In  spite  of  Horace  and  Minerva  too." 

Early  in  his  performance,  our  boasted  educational  enterprises 
come  in  for  a  share  : 

'•'Talk  not,  ye  jockeys,  of  the  wondrous  speed 

That  marks  your  northern  or  your  southern  steed  : 

See  Progress  fly  o'er  Education's  course  ! 

Not  far-famed  Derby  owns  a  fleeter  horse  ! 

On  rare  Improvement's  short  and  easy  road 

How  swift  her  flight  to  Learning's  blest  abode  ! 

In  other  times,  ('twas  many  years  ago,) 

The  scholar's  course  was  toilsome,  rough  and  slow  : 

The  fair  Humanities  were  sought  in  tears. 

And  came,  the  trophy  of  laborious  years. 

Now,  Learning's  shrine  each  idle  youth  may  seek, 

And,  spending  there,  a  shilling  and  a  week, 

(At  lightest  cost  of  study,  cash,  and  lungs,) 

Come  back,  like  Rumor,  with  a  hundred  tongues." 

"What  boots  such  progress,  when  the  golden  load 
From  heedless  haste,  is  lost  upon  the  road  ? 
When  each  great  science,  to  the  student's  pace, 
Stands  like  a  wicket  in  a  hurdle  race. 
Which  to  o'erleap  is  all  the  courser's  mind. 
And  all  his  glory,  that  'tis  left  behind." 

"Nor  less,  0  Progress,  are  thy  newest  rules 
Enforced  and  honored  in  the  'Ladies'  Schools  ;' 
Where  Education,  in  its  nobler  sense. 
Gives  place  to  Learning's  shallowest  pretence ; 
Where  hapless  maids,  in  spite  of  wish  or  taste, 
On  vain  'accomplishments'  their  moments  waste: 
»      By  ciuel  parents  here  condemned  to  wrench 

Their  tender  throats  in  mispronouncing  French  : 
Here  doomed  to  force,  by  unrelenting  knocks, 
Reluctant  inisic  from  a  tortured  box  : 
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Here  taught,  in  inky  shades  and  rigid  lines, 
To  perpetrate  equivocal  'designs  :' 
'Drawings'  that  prove  their  title  plainly  true. 
By  showing  Nature  'drawn'  and  'quartered'  too  '." 

In  ancient  times,  I've  heard  my  grandam  tell, 

Young  maids  were  taught  to  read,  and  write,  and  spell, 

Neglected  arts  !  once  learned  by  rigid  rules, 

As  prime  essentials  in  the  'common  schools.' 

Well  taught  besides,  in  many  a  useful  art, 

To  mend  the  manners  and  improve  the  heart ; 

Nor  yet  unskilled  to  turn  the  busy  wheel, 

To  ply  Ihe  shuttle,  and  to  twirl  the  reel. 

Could  thrifty  tasks  with  cheerful  grace  pursue, 

Themselves  'accomplished,'  and  their  duties  too. 

Of  tongues  each  maiden  had  but  one,  'tis  said, 

(Enough,  'twas  thought,  to  serve  a  lady's  head,) 

But  that  was  English :  great  and  glorious  tongue, 

That  Chatham  spoke,  and  Milton,  Shakspear  sung ! 

Let  thoughts  too  idle  to  be  fitly  dressed 

In  sturdy  Saxon,  be  in  French  expressed  ; 

Let  lovers  breathe  Italian, — like,  in  sooth. 

Its  singers,  soft,  emasculate,  and  smooth  ; 

'But  for  a  tongue  whose  ample  powers  embrace 

Beauty  and  force,  sublimity  and  grace. 

Ornate  or  plain,  harmonious  yet  strong. 

And  formed  alike  for  eloquence  and  song. 

Give  me  the  English, — aptest  tongue  to  paint 

A  sage,  or  dunce,  a  villain  or  a  saint." 

The  reader  must  not  imagine  our  poet  opposed  to  a  proper  and 
thorough  study  oE  various  branches  here  named,  for  purposes  of 
utility.  Where  mere  disphay  is  the  object,  and  no  substantial 
acquisitions  gained,  they  come  under  his  criticisms.  While  in 
favor  o£  a  judicious  attention  to  drawing,  he  would  ridicule  the 
silly  Miss,  who,  for  the  mere  name,  perpetrates  "pictures"  which 
show 

"Nature  drawn  and  quartered  too." 

Most  Literary  Monthlies  embellish  their  numbers  with  some- 
thing in  the  line  of  the  fine  arts  ;  but  though  this  is  not  our  ordi- 
nary custom,  we  will  introduce,  to  close  this  sketch,  a  portrait 
of  our  poet  which  will  no  doubt  be  acceptable  to  our  friends.  It 
is  not,  it  will  be  perceived,  a  lithograph,  but  a  chirograph  rath- 
er, from  the  poet's  own  hand.  He  seems  to  be  neither  a  deli- 
cate, nor  a  handsome  man.     Observe  him  : 

Now,  I  am  a  man,  you  must  learn. 

Less  famous  for  beauty  than  strength,    ■     ■ 
And,  for  aught  I  could  ever  discern, 

Of  rather  supertlous  length. 
In  truth,  'tis  but  seldom  one  meets 

Such  a  Titan  in  human  abodes, 
And  when  I  stalk  over  the  streets, 

I'm  a  perfect  Colossus  of  roads. 
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TENFELSDROCKIPS  ACCOUNT  OF  IKS  TEACHERS. 


BY   TJIOMAS   CAKLYLE. 


Mv  Teachers  were  hide-bound  pedants,  Tvithout  knowledge  of 
man's  nature,  or  boy's ;  or  of  aught  save  their  lexicons  and 
quarterly  account-books.  Innumerable  dead  vocables  (no  dead 
language,  for  they  themselves  knew  no  language)  they  crammed 
into  us,  and  called  it  fostering  the  growth  of  mind.  How  can  an 
inanimate,  mechanical  gerund-grinder,  the  like  of  whom  will,  in 
a  subsequent  century,  be  manufactured  at  Niirnberg,  out  of 
wood  and  leather,  foster  the  growth  of  anything  ;  much  less  of 
mind,  wiiich  grows,  not  like  a  vegetable,  by  having  its  roots  lit- 
tered with  etymological  compost,  but  like  a  spirit,  by  mysterious 
contact  of  spirit.  Thought  kindling  itself  at  the  fire  of  living 
Thouf^ht !  How  shall  he  give  kindling,  in  whose  own  inward  man 
there  is  no  live  coal,  but  all  is  burnt  out  to  a  dead  grammatical 
cinder  ?  The  Hinterschlag  professors  knew  syntax  enough ;  and 
of  the  human  soul  thus  much  ;  that  it  had  a  faculty  called  mem- 
ory, and  could  be  acted  upon  through  the  muscular  integument 
by  the  application  of  birch  rods. 

Alas,  so  it  is  every  where  ;  so  will  it  ever  be,  till  the  hodman 
is  discharged,  or  reduced  to  hod-bearing,  and  an  architect  is 
hired,  and  on  all  hands  fitly  encouraged ;  till  communities  and 
individuals  discover,  not  ^vithout  surprise,  that  fashioning  the 
souls  of  men  by  knowledge  can  rank  on  a  level  with  blowing  their 
bodies  to  pieces  by  gun-powder ;  that  with  generals  and  field- 
marshals  for  killing,  there  should  be  world  honored  Dignitaries, 
and  were  it  possible,  true  God- ordained  Priests,  for  teaching. 
But  as  yet,  though  the  soldier  wears  openly,  and  even  parades 
his  butchering  tool,  no  where,  as  far  as  I  have  traveled,  did  the 
school-master  make  show  of  his  instiaicting-tool ;  nay,  were  he 
to  walk  abroad  with  birch  girt  on  thigh,  as  if  he  therefore  expect- 
ed honor,  would  not,  among  the  lighter  classes,  a  certain  levity 
be  excited  ? 


The  income  of  the  Toronto  University  and  Upper  Canada  Col- 
lege, as  reported  to  the  Legislature,  amounts  to  $75,200  per 
annum. 

The  School  Lands  of  Wisconsin  were  estimated,  in  1854,  to  be 
^orth  ten  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  value  is  rapidly  increasing. 
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For  tlie  Illinois   Teacher, 

AG-ENCIES  FOR  IMPROVING  SCHOOLS. 


ET    THE    EDITOR. 


The  present  is  understood  to  bo  an  important  era  in  the  edu- 
cational interests  ot'  Illinois.  The  importance  of  education  seems 
to  be  generally  appreciated.  A  new  law  has  been  enacted  by  the 
Legislature,  imposing  heavy  additional  taxation  ;  and  when  ob- 
jection is  made  to  the  law,  as  are  almost  always  made  to  new 
laws  of  so  general  interest,  it  is  not  to  this  mam  feature,  tho  in- 
creased pecuniary  demands  which  it  imposes,  buttO  some  of  what 
are  supposed  to  be  the  inconvenient  details.  It  is  now  highly 
important  that  the  expectations  raised  should  not  be  disappointed. 
For  did  not  the  people  expect  great  improvement  in  their  schools, 
they  would  not  acquiesce  so  heartily  in  the  imposition  of  the  in- 
creased burdens. 

As  far  as  our  observation  has  extended,  legislation  in  behalf 
of  schools  is  usually  ahead  of  other  efforts  to  improve  them  ;  and 
when  people  complain  of  faulty  legislation,  as  the  occasion  of 
defects,  they  would  more  justly  censure  other  things  in  connec- 
tion with  schools,  on  account  of  which  adequate  legislation  in 
their  favor  is  abortive.  We  know  well  that  legislation  is  a  con- 
venient scape-goat,  according  to  the  eroneous  understanding  of 
this  w)rd,  on  which  to  lay  all  our  sins  on  this  subject.-  But  for 
years  we  have  had  no  anxiety  for  legislative  reforms,  and  legis- 
lative patronage,  confident  that  individual  effort  is  the  all  impor- 
tant requisite.  Let  those  who  choose  look  to  the  legislature,  and 
we  care  not  how  much  aid  they  may  secure  ;  we  would  look  to 
ourselves  and  our  patrons.  They  can  furnish  the  means  to  edu- 
cate their  children,  if  legislation  neglects  to  assist  them,  provid- 
ed they  feel  the  importance  of  the  matter  ;  loe  perform  our  work 
successfully. 

The  principal  agency  for  the  improvement  of  schools  is,  the 
better  education  of  teachers.  This  must  result  from  the  better 
system  of  instruction  in  the  schools  where  they  obtain  their  ed- 
ucation. Where  shall  we  find  these  schools  ?  And  whence  these 
improved  systems  ?  Alas  !  it  is  not  so  easy  a  task  as  might  be 
desired.  Faulty  systems  are  not  uncommon  even  among  schools 
of  high  pretensions.  It  must  be  a  very  gradual  work.  Mean- 
while, every  effort  must  be  employed  to  secure  talent  and  ability 
and  experience  in  the  school-room,  as  through  these,  improve- 
ment is  to  come,  if  it  come  at  all. 
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Among  the  available  agencies  for  the  improvement  of  schools, 
of  a  less  permanent  character,  we  name,  first, 

EDUCATIONAL   ASSOCIATIONS   AND   CONVENTIONS. 

The  former  may  be  orgainzations  having  stated  meetings  ;  the 
latter,  mere  occasional  assemblages  of  the  people,  who  are  in- 
structed in  the  improvement  of  schools.  They  should  meet  in 
council,  to  consult  together,  to  hear  addresses  on  the  subject, 
and  to  devise  measures  for  advancing  school  interests.  It  is  a 
pity  that  there  cannot  be  in  every  county,  and  in  every  township 
in  the  state,  if  not  a  regularly  organized  Educational  Association, 
at  least  one  assemblage  of  the  people  each  year,  for  the  purpose 
under  consideration.  Much  less  worthy  objects  are  wont  to  call 
together  the  masses. 

We  name,  as  a  second  agency, 

teacher's   ASSOCIATIONS. 

Teachers  may  have  occasional  gatherings  ;  but  there  ought  to 
be,  (as  there  is  in  Illinois,)  a  State  Teacher's  Association  in  ev- 
ery State,  meeting  annually,  not  gathering  merely  a  score  or 
two  of  teachers,  as  did  the  one  at  Peoria  last  year,  but  number- 
ing its  hundreds  of  attendants.  As,  however,  comparatively  few 
of  the  whole  number  of  teachers  can  be  at  a  session  of  a  State 
Association,  there  should  also  be  an  associaton  in  each  county, 
that  may  hold  more  frequent  meetings  ;  also  associations  of  the 
teachers  in  the  same  townships,  or  neighborhoods.  One  of  the 
most  pleasant  and  profitable  with  which  we  were  ever  connected, 
was  an  organization  of  the  ten  teachers  in  one  township,  holding 
its  meetings  on  each  Friday  evening. 

All  such  associations  serve  as  reunions,  and  as  opportunities 
for  an  exchange  of  sympathies  and  for  the  formation  and  renewal 
of  acquaintances  among  teachers  ;  also  for  mutual  consultation 
on  the  duties  of  their  profession,  and  for  mutual  advice,  as  to  the 
manner  of  performing  them.  Teachers  go  to  their  school-rooms 
to  teach  others  ;  they  meet  in  convention  at  the  sessions  of  their 
associations  to  teach  each  other.  Each  presents  the  results  of 
his  own  experience  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole. 

The  third  agency,  and  one  of  no  little  importance,  which  we 
shall  mention,  is, 

THE   teacher's    INSTITUTE. 

Here  teachers  assemble  to  be  taught  by  those  whose  attain- 
ments and  experiences  qualify  them  for  so  doing.  True  the  long 
course  of  training  is  very  desirable  to  make. good  teachers.     But 
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where  this  cannot  be  enjoyed,  temporary  instruction  of  the  right 
kind  may  furnish  useful  hints  whence  the  active  teacher  may  de- 
rive great  advantage.  Though  Institutes  might  seem  to  foster 
superficialism,  yet  this  tendency  can  be  avoided  by  care.  They 
furnish,  moreover,  the  means  whereby  improved  methods  of  in- 
struction can  be  brought  before  the  mass  of  teachers. 

We  agree  essentially  with  political  economists  in  opposition  to 
eleemosynary  professional  education,  thinking  it  better  that  men 
should  prepare  themselves  for  employments,  the  avails  of  which 
will  remunerate  them  for  paying  the  fees  of  their  own  prepara- 
tory instruction.  The  Instructions  of  an  Institute  ought  to  be  so 
valuable,  and  of  so  high  an  order  that  the  pupils  could  afford  to 
pay  liberal  fees  for  the  compensation  of  their  instructors,  as  they 
might  so  improve  from  them  as  to  command  better  compensation 
for  their  own  services.  But  we  think  there  are  reasons  why  the 
citizens  of  a  county  may  furnish  by  voluntary  contribution,  or 
through  their  Boards  of  Supervisors,  the  means  for  procuring 
instruction  and  furnishing  incidentals  for  Institutes,  while  it  is 
customary  in  many  places  for  the  citizens  of  a  community  among^ 
whom  an  Institute  is  held  to  board  the  members  gratuitously,  or 
on  very  moderate  terms. 

Behold  our  system  of  machinery  for  the  improvement  of  schools! 
Yet  it  is  folly  to  suppose  that  it  is  going  mto  operation  without 
difficulties.     We  will  notice  a  few  of  the  causes  of  failure. 

First,  as  to  popular  conventions,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  while 
people  can  convene  for  agricultural,  and  political  purposes, 
those  of  an  educational  character  have  less  interest  for  them. 
Such  gatherings,  we  have  reason  to  apprehend,  will  be  rare,  and 
sparsely  attended. 

In  regard  to  teacher's  associations,  we  respectfully  remark 
that  there  ought  to  be  associations  of  teachers.  Men,  mere 
citizens,  who  of  right  should  have  an  interest  in  education,  and 
who  should  promote  and  sustain  educational  associations,  should 
not  assume  a  prominent  influence  in  teacher'' s  associations.  Some- 
of  them  may  have  taught  a  little  when  young,  employing  teach- 
ing as  "a  stepping  stone,"  &c.,  but  who  has  not?  Addison  I 
believe,  in  a  paper  on  poetasters,  quotes  from  some  one, 

"Those  who  cannot  write,  and  those  who  can, 
All  rhyme,  and  scrawl,  and  scribble  to  a  man." 

With  slight  changes  this  might  be  applied  to  teachers.  What 
teacher  has  not  been  annoyed  by  the  advice  of  some  quondam 
teacher,  advice  which  he  evidently  never  followed  himself !  A 
gentleman  excused  himself  when  asked  to  write  an  article  for  the 


I 
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"Trachcr."  on  tlic  ground  that  ho  hadbcpn  three  years  making 
a  farm,  which  occupied  his  thoughts.  Yet  previously  he  had 
taught  a  dozen  years  in  one  locality.  Many  are  not  equally  mod- 
est, with  the  slightest  experience,  al't(!r  the  longest  interval. 
Retired  or  supcranuated  teachers,  especially  those  who  had  lab- 
ored long  in  this  State,  may  be  admitted  to  honorary  member- 
ship, but  let  acting  teachers  have  the  control.  We  shall  not  be 
thought  actuated  by  feelings  of  jealousy,  when  we  declare  that 
■we  shall  scarce  come  within  the  outside  limitations  of  honorary 
membership. 

Many  eyes  are  now  turned  to  Institutes,  as  promising  the  need- 
ed good.  But  as  far  as  our  observation  has  extended,  these  have 
been  most  ephemeral  in  their  character.  We  had  something  to 
do  with  the  steps  preliminary  to  starting  the  first  Institute  ever 
held  ;  that  in  Tompkins  Co. ,  N.  Y.  ;  but  that,  though  for  some 
time  kept  up  semi-annually,  publishing  a  catalogue  at  each  ses- 
sion, has  for  years  been  extinct.  Scarce  one  can  be  found  in  the 
eastern  states  that  has  existed  half  a  dozen  years.  Some  of  the 
causes  of'  failure  should  be  noticed. 

They  should  not,  by  any  means,  be  changed  into  mere  Teach- 
er's Associations.  Valuable  instructions  and  lectures  should  bo 
procured,  at  Avhatever  cost  may  be  required.  Many  teachers 
may  suggest  profitable  things,  who  could  not  be  depended  upon 
to  give  permanent  value  to  an  Institute,  without  which  they  will 
not  long  be  resorted  to. 

The  instructions  should  be  such  as  will  fit  the  teacher  for  the 
school-room,  furnish  him  with  such  information  as  he  needs 
there.  Curiosities  and  novelties  should  therefore  be  avoided. 
The  teacher  needs  to  instruct  in  the  elements  of  Grammar,  for 
example,  and  how  to  teach  these  profitably,  is  a  far  more  import- 
ant consideration  with  him,  than  the  disposition  of  some  conceit 
in  the  unfinished  poem  of  Pollock,  that  deserves,  perhaps,  only 
to  stand  in  a  list  of  examples  of  false  grammar.  He  needs  to 
teach  Ai'ithmetic,  while  abstruse  problems  are  of  less  consequence 
to  him.  He  needs  very  little  instruction  in  a  score  of  curious- 
oologies,"  as  in  the  more  common  branches  he  will  find  enough 
to  do,  if  he  is  to  secure  to  his  pupils  a  valuable  knowledge  of  them. 
We'  would  not,  however,  be  understood  as  pronouncing  against 
all  the  branches  of  Natural  Sciene,  as  appropriate  to  common 
schools,  provided  they  can  be  studied  with  the  requisite  aids,  even 
before  the  common  branches  are  fully  mastered.  Some  of  them 
may  furnish  interesting  and  profitable  exercises,  whereby  the  rou- 
tine of  school  may  be  agreeably  diversified  :  consequently  they 
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should  receive  attention  in  the  Institute.  An  author  of  a  book 
may  be  quite  capable  of  instructing  in  the  subject  which  it 'dis- 
cusses ;  but  in  recent  times,  since  school  book  making  has  be- 
come one  of  the  veriest  trades,  bankrupts  at  other  occupations 
perhaps,  going  at  their  manufacture  as  a  cooper  at  making  flour 
barrels,  it  is  very  apt  to  be  otherwise.  By  nothing,  we  believe, 
have  Institutes,  as  well  as  Teacher's  Associations,  been  so  much 
injured,  at  the  East,  as  by  allowing  their  time  to  be  occupied  by 
professional  bookmakers,  some  of  Avhom  have  had  the  personal 
good  fortune  to  be  paid  for  advocating  their  own  interests.  Let 
those  whose  trade  it  is  to  manufacture, 

"Easy  lessons  for  uneasy  boys," 
seek   their  own  means  of  advertising  their  nostrums,  while  the 
Institute  is  kept  sacred  for  the  improvement  of  teachers. 

Last  but  not  least,  as  an  agency  for  school  improvement,  let  us 
name  the  Teacher^  our  own  unpretending  "////?iow  Teacher. ^^ 
This  ought  to  be  the  medium  of  information  and  of  instruction 
between  the  friends  of  education  ;  quite  as  important  to  the  fam- 
ily, in  which  are  children  to  educate,  as  to  the  teacher.  Ten 
thousand  is  not  a  subscription  list. at  which  it  should  stop,  audit 
would  not,  were  it  made  sufiiciently  interesting  and  valuable,  and 
were  the  subject  of  education  properly  appreciated. 


For  the  Illinois   Teacher. 

SCHOOL  GOVERNMENT. 


BY   THE    EDITOR. 


An  able  English  Essayist  tells  us  of  a  naval  commander  who 
was  placed  over  a  ship  having  a  crcAV  noted  for  their  disobedience 
of  orders,  and  their  disposition  to  rebellion  and  mutiny.  The 
most  severe  punishments  had  been  inflicted,  to  no  purpose.  The 
new  commander  instantly  commenced  a  system  of  discipline  as 
near  as  possible  to  that  of  ordinary  law,  impressing  on  the  minds 
of  the  seamen  that  he  did  not  inflict,  or  vary,  or  remit  punish- 
ment of  his  own  will,  but  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
high  principle.  After  all  had  been  made  to  understand  the 
rules,  time  was  given  for  reflection,  and  for  a  careful  hearing, 
after  every  offense.     The  commander   conducted  himself  as  the 

ai 
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mere  organ  of  the  law,  making  it  felt  that  he  unwillingly,  but 
necessarily  dispensed  its  penalties.  Such  was  his  course,  that 
the  remark  became  common,  "The  captain  takes  it  to  heart  more 
than  the  fellow  himself,"  when  any  one  was  punished. 

The  success  of  this  plan  was  such  as  astonished  the  oldest  offi- 
cers. Ruffians  were  tamed  and  overpowered,  how  or  why  they 
knew  not.  From  the  fiercest  spirits  were  heard  the  most  earnest 
entreaties  for  the  forgiveness  of  their  commander  ;  not  before 
the  punishment,  for  entreaties  then  were  useless,  but  afterwards. 
An  invisible  power,  remarks  the  essayist,  it  Avas  that  quelled 
them  ;  a  power  that  was  irresistible,  because  it  took  away  the 
very  will  of  resisting.  It  was  the  awful  power  of  law!  A  fac- 
ulty was  appealed  to  in  the  offender's  own  being,  of  which  he 
had  not  previously  been  conscious.  But  it  answered  to  the  ap- 
peal. 

This  13  the  only  effective  principle  of  government.  Strength 
may  be  met  by  strength  ;  the  power  of  inflicting  pain  may  be  baf- 
fled by  the  pride  of  endurance  ;  the  eye  of  rage  may  be  met  by 
the  stare  of  defiance,  or  the  downcast  look  of  dark  and  revenge- 
ful resolve  ;  but  who  can  struggle  with  an  invisible  combatant  ? 
This  is  the  spirit  of  law  !  I  enjoy  its  protection  in  that  it  controls 
those  who  would  harm  me,  and  therefore  it  is  no  more  my  aveng- 
ing fiend,  than  it  is  my  guardian  angel ! 

Thus  is  man  to  be  governed,  and  thus  only  can  he  be  govern- 
ed. Let  the  same  principle  reign  in  the  school-room.  Let  the 
pupils  be  made  to  feel  that  it  is  law  that  governs  them,  not  the 
will  of  the  teacher  ;  that  he  is  the  constrained  agent  to  execute 
the  requirements  of  law  ;  that  offenders  force  upon  him  a  disa- 
greeable necessity,  which  he  would  gladly  avoid,  if  they  compel 
him  to  punish  them.  "Wont  you  excuse  me,"  should  never  be 
heard,  with  the  expectation  that  it  will  secure  the  remission  of 
punishment.  If  punishment  is  ever  remitted,  or  relaxed,  it  must 
be  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  law,  the  same  that  apply 
to  the  granting  of  reprieves  in  all  judicial  cases.  Sucl^a  system 
"would  operate  uniformly,  and  therefore  justly. 


Atlanta. — We  are  happy  to  learn  the  Rev.  West,  formerly 
an  instructor  in  Wake  Forest  College,  N.  C,  has  the  Atlanta 
Seminary,  his  esteemed  lady  being  associated  with  him  in  in-- 
struction.     We  cordially  welcome  them  to  the  Prairie  State. 
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Selected  from  a  lengthy  Poem  in  the  Masj.  Teacher. - 

TEACHING  AND  TEACHERS. 


BY  JOHN  ROSS   DISE,   M.    D. 


''  Delightful  task  to  rear  the  tender  thought : 

To  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot," 
Sings  Thomson,  to  poetic  phernzy  wrought; 

But  must  I  doubt  if  Thomson  e'er  set  foot 
Within  a  school's  four  walls,  when  fifty  boys, 
Or  more,  burst  out  with  more  Ihan  Babel -noise, 
Putting  a  damper  on  the  teacher's  joys ! 
^•'  Delightful  task !"  so  must  it  be  when  round 

The  wheel  of  Education  smoothly  goes  ; 
But  wanting  Order's  oil,  who  has  not  found 

The  Teacher's  office  one  of  countless  woes? 

Yet  spite  of  these,  who  takes  a  higher  stand 

Through  all  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  fair  land, 

Than  he  or  she,  who  occupation  finds 

In  tending  the  plantation  of  young  minds  ? 

In  city's  midst,  in  hamlets  far  remote. 

At  home,  abroad,  they  till  the  field  of  thought. 

Day  after  day  they  wage  a  steady  fight, 

The  dark  foe  Ignorance  to  put  to  flight. 

What  are  their  weapons'?     The  resistless  darts 

Of  Truth,  with  which  they  pierce  dull  heads  and  hearts. 

What  is  their  panoply  ?     Not  plated  steel, 

But  patient  hope  and  unabated  zeal. 

With  these  they  battle  each  succeeding  day. 

Wearing  health,  hope  and  energy  away  ! 

Ah  !  this  broad  world  has  heroes,  nobler  far 

Than  those  who  over  fields  of  carnage  sweep ! 
Who  're  decorated  by  a  cross  or  star  ; 

At  whose  name,  thousand  swords  from  scabbard  leap ! 
You  '11  find  them  in  the  Common  School-house,  high 

On  the  bleak  hill-side,  on  forlornest  moor ; 
Where'er  the  Eagles  of  Columbia  tly  ; 

From  North  to  South,  from  East  to  Western  shore ! 
Watch  they,  and  work  they  on  their  mission  vast, 
And  when  their  day  of  toil  is  overpast. 
The  seed  they  sowed  in  patient  hope  may  be 
In  future  generations,  some  great  tree. 
Whose  branches  may  bear  fruit,  and  still  expand, 
A  glory  and  a  shelter  to  our  land  ! 

Yes,  great  their  mission  !  as  each  morning  shows 

Bright  visaged  boys  and  girls  in  goodly  rows, 

Let  each  School-Teacher  think  before  him  sits 

This  country's  future  Sages,  Poets,  Wits  ! 

That  yon  dull  boy,  the  humblest  of  the  band, 

^'The  applause  of  listening  senates  may  command." 

That  yon  fair  girl,  with  form  so  frail  and  slight, 

May  prove  a  Female  Washington,  and  fight 

And  conquer  too,  in  her  own  cause  of  Woman's  Right ! 
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Some  of  the  greatest  men  of  this  ^reat  land 
Sprang?  to  hish  places  from  the  Teacher's  stand  S 
See  Webster  teachinfr  in  the  Granite  State  ! 
Sec  Adams,  well  content  on  boys  to  wait ! 
Think,  classic  Everett  tanght  a  daily  class  ! 
That  Seward  saw  small  files  before  him  pais  ! 
That  others  (whose  names  cannot  pass  away), 
Were  all  school  teachers  in  their  early  day! 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  Parent!»,  let  me  say 
You  are  great  Teachers,  though  in  different  way: 
Within  your  homes,  at  the  donicstic  board, 
From  you  a  mighty  influence  is  p"ured  : 

If  from  your  lips  should  fall  a  careless  word, 
By  childhood's  sharpened  sense,  'lis  quickly  heard  ! 
Your  looks  are  lessons,  when  with  them  you  walk, 
Listening  to  prattle  sweeter  far  than  talk. 
What  you  may  say  of  birds  or  flowers  or  trees, 
Will  be  the  key-note  of  their  sympathies. 
And  is  't  too  much  to  say  that  parent  skill 
Can  mold  the  child  to  almost  what  it  will  ? 
Let  Passion's  lines  the  parent-brow  disgrace. 
They'll  be  reflected  on  the  young  child's  face: 
Let  warm  affection  parent-features  move, 
And  infant  eyes  will  answer  love  for  love ! 

Among  the  wonders  which  Geology 
Reveals,  are  traces  of  some  former  sea, 
That  for  a  course  of  ages  all  unknown. 
Has  been  to  human^sense  but  solid  stone  ; 
Yet,  on  that  stone,  impressed  by  viewless  hand, 
Are  seen  such  ripples  as  we  mark  on  sand 
After  the  tide  has  ebbed.     There  long  ago, 
An  ocean's  waters  had  their  ebb  and  flow. 
And  that  hard  stone  was  sand.     But  gradual  change 
Wrought  land  and  water  wonders,  new  and  strange  ! 
Assyrian  and  Cajsarian  thrones  were  not : 
Dynasties  disappeared,  but  on  the  spot 
Where  flowed  that  ancient  deep  o'er  sandy  plains 
The  impressed  ripples  even  yet  remains ! 
So  on  the  tablet  of  the  youthful  brain, 
"Wax  to  receive  and  marble  to  retain," 
The  faintest  of  impressions  will  appear 
In  after  time  miraculously  clear! 
By  your  example  in  the  '-Home-School,"  you 
A  work  for  good  or  ill  will  surely  do  : 
The  Teacher  in  the  school  may  toil  for  naught 
•  Unless  you  aid  him  in  his  work  of  thought: 
Uphold  his  hands,  work  with  him,  and  success 
Shall  your  united  aims  and  eftbrts  bless  ! 

Happy  New  Edgland !   on  thy  frontier  bold 
Here  as  I  stand,  a  wanderer  from  the  Old, 
I  think  of  many  a  fair  and  foreign  scene, 
'Twixt  which  and  me  wide  oceans  intervene  ! 
But  well  mayest  thou,  O  pilgrim  soil,  compare 
With  all  which  they  can  boast  of  good  and  fair. 
No  Castles,  such  as  tower  where  rolls  the  Rhine, 
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No  Pyramidg,  like  Egyp*^'s  marvels,  thine ! 
Upon  thy  streams  no  Abbey  shadow  falls; 
No  ivy  rustles  on  Baronial  walls  ! 
.The  record  most  remote  lliy  annals  show 
Is  that  one  when  the  Mavilower  "moored  below." 
But  oh  !  New  England  :'  Castles,  Abbeys,  all 
Before  thy  moral  grandeur  fade  and  fall ! 
Glorious  are  temples  e'en  in  their  decay! 
More  glorious  still  tiiis  type,  in  this  new  day 
Of  Progi-ess,  than  those  remnants  of  misrule  ! 
New  England's  glory  is  the  Common  School ! 
And  e'en  the  humblest,  has  to  reason's  eye 
■More  than  the  Colisium's  majesty! 
In  ancient  times  the  youths,  from  hand  to  hand, 
Transmitted  each  to  each  a  burning  brand; 
So  be  it  ever  your  immortal  aim 
To  hand  from  sire  to  son  Instruction's  winged  flame. 

*  *  Let  each  one  here  recall 

To  mind  the  fact,  that  we  aie  scholars  all ! 

From  the  first  hour  when  in  this  world  of  strife, 

We  enter  on  the  A  B  C  of  life, 

To  that  mysterious  point  of  time,  when  we 

Feebly  articulate  the  final  Z. 

We're  ever  learning,  s  ubject  to  high  rule, 

The  Time 's  our  Teacher,  and  the  World  our  School. 

So  learn  we  that  on  Life's  Vacation  Day 

The  Great  Teacher,  unto  each  may  say, 

"Earth's  lessons  have  well  profitted thy  heart: 

Still  higher  go,  and  now  with  angels  learn  thy  part." 


The  Kentucky  school,  fund  for  1855,  is  $160,904  98,  "being 
an  increase  over  the  last  year  of  $8,772  27.  The  whole  number 
of  districts  in  which  schools  were  taught  in  1854  was  31,257. 
These  schools  are  attended  by  211,188  children.  For  each  schol-^ 
ar  there  is  an  annual  appropriation  of  seventy  cents.  The  largest 
number  of  children  are  in  the  county  of  Jefferson,  amounting  to 
10.934.  JY.  Y.  Observer. 

If  there  is  no  mistake  in  the  above  figures,  it  will  make  the 
average  attendance  of  each  school  in  Kentucky,  less  than  seven. 
Is  it  possible  ? 


Williams  College,  Mass.  The  venerable  known  as  West  Col- 
lege, as  we  learn  from  the  Williams  Quarterly,  is  undergoing  a 
thorough^epair.  The  inside  of  the  building  is  to  be  taken  out, 
and  reconstructed  on  a  new  plan.  The  editors  suggest,  we  think 
they  are  hardly  sincere  in  this,  that  the  only  thing  to  be  regretted 
is  that  the  studies  of  many  of  the  students  in  entomology  will  be 
cut  short. 
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For  Ihe  Illinois  Teacher. 

CHANGING  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


BY   THE    EDITOR. 


How  vexations  to  paronts  !  how  annoying  to  teachers  !  In  al- 
TYjost  every  effort  for  school  improvement,  it  is  among  the  first 
things  taken  hohl  ol".  But  we  believe  a  successful  experiment 
has  yet  to  be  made  of  correcting  the  evil  by  the  recommendations 
of  Associations,  or  Superintendents.  After  years  of  trial,  the 
former  find  it  best  to  let  the  thing  alone. 

If  the  evil  is  to  be  remedied,  we  must  remove  its  cause.  There 
must  be  such  a  degree  of  intelligence  among  teachers  that  they 
cannot  be  imposed  upon  by  agents  to  adopt  bad  books,  and  that 
they  will  know  how  to  use  good  ones.  Again,  there  must  be 
greater  permanence  in  the  teacher's  relation.  A  school  may  be 
occupied  four  successive  years  by  four  different  teachers,  each 
highly  accomplished,  and  at  each  change,  the  interests  of  the 
pupils  be  promoted  by  a  change  of  text  books.  Perhaps  few 
will  at  once  admit  the  truth  of  this  statement,  as  all  must,  on 
consideration.  Let  us  see.  The  school  arithmetics  of  Emerson, 
Adams,  Greenleaf,  and  Perkins  ape  all  respectable  works,  every 
one  will  allow ;  yet  each  has  its  peculiarities,  of  course,  or  each 
would  not  enjoy  a  copy  right.  Each  has  its  favorers,  who  can- 
not willingly  be  induced  to  use  another.  I  might  refuse  to  send 
my  child  to  a  teacher  of  Greenleaf,  not  liking  the  system  ;  but 
if  that  teacher  esteems  Greenleaf,  as  much  as  the  admirers  of 
that  author  frequently  do,  why  I  should  not  send  my  child,  and 
direct  him  to  use  another  system.  If  capable  of  teaching  for  me 
at  all,  it  is  with  his  own  method  of  instruction. 

How  it  may  be  with  the  admirers  of  the  others  we  know  not  so 
well,  but  we  do  know  that  we  teach  tho  system  of  one  of  these 
books ;  for  nearly  a  score  of  years,  we  hafe  taught  no  other  ; 
if  a  class  should  set  down  before  us  with  any  other  book,  we 
should  teach  this  system  still,  and  our  pupils  by  not  having  our 
favorite  author,  (which  they  would  not  long  be  without,  and  we 
be  their  teacher,)  would  really  be  doing  without  a  text  book.  As 
well  might  we  be  expected  to  preach  Antipedobaptist  views,  and 
Congregational  Church  government,  when  an  Episcopalian,  or 
the  doctrine  of  the  Apostolic  Succession,  when  a  Presbyterian, 
as  to  follow  a  system  of  teaching  which  we  do  not  believe  in. 
We  should  violate  our  own  self-respect,  and  deserve  to  lose  the 
respect  of  others.     May  be  we  are  wrong  ;  perhaps  another  sys- 
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tern  is  as  good  as  our  favorite  ;  but  Ave  are  conscientious.  If  in 
error,  it  is  not  for  following  our  convictions,  but  for  not  having 
employed  the  means  to  be  right.  Convince  us,  not  dictate  to  us, 
and  deny  us  our  rights  of:  conscience. 

But  there  are  not  only  respectable  books  found  in  schools,  but 
absolutely  mean  ones.  This  morning  we  found  in  the  Post  Office 
a  school  book  to  our  address,  having  on  its  back  a  notice  that  its 
precursor  in  a  series  was  enjoying  a  tremendous  run,  being  rec- 
ommended by  a  host  of  college  professors  !  Yet  we  count  the 
same  definition,  substantially  repeated  three  times,  in  twelve 
pages,  a  needless  definition  ot  best,  as  we  think,  and  each  time 
in  very  bad  English.  Suppose  such  a  book  is  in  our  school,  or 
a  treatise  on  grammar,  the  rules  and  definitions  of  which  would 
furnish  ample  exercises  in  false  grammar,  for  such  books  are 
sometimes  to  be  found,  must  we  use  it  ? 

But  the  remedy,  the  only  one  for  changing  books.  Let  the 
first  of  those  four  teachers  remain,  and  there  would  be  no  need 
of  change.  The  wrong  is  to  change  teachers,  which  forces  a 
change  of  books.  If  people  would  avoid  the  annoyance  of  a 
change,  they  must  secure  good  teachers,  and  so  compensate  and 
treat  them  as  to  retain  them.  Let  a  school  for  educating  teachers 
establish  a  good  system  of  instruction,  then  all  the  teachers  in  the 
section  which  it  occupies,  will  be  educated  after  one  model,  for' 
the  convenience  of  those  schools  in  which  there  must  necessarily 
be  change  of  teachers.  ^Yould  a  particular  school  avoid  the  dan- 
ger of  changing  text  books?  Let  it  procure  teachers  educated 
according  to  the  same  system. 

This  is  no  speculative  theory.  We  know  at  least  of  two  sec- 
tions of  country  where  the  idea  has  been  realized. 


School  Houses  in  Prussia. — In  the  kingdom  of  Prussia, 
with  a  population  of  16,331,187,  there  are  23,381  school  houses 
or  one  to  698  of  the  population.  Taking  the  proportion  of_chil- 
dren  that  usually  attend  school  in  a  free  American  population, 
where  the  advantages  of  school  are  general  as  in  Prussia,  this 
would  give  an  average  of  170  to  190  pupils  for  each  school 
house. 

The  school  fund  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  on  the  first  of 
April  last,  amounted  to  $2,049,953  ;  and  the  income  therefrom, 
during  the  past  year,  was  $156,248.  This  sum  was  divided 
among  100,000  children. 
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For  the  Illinois  Teachsr. 

"'TIS  A  WEARY  LOT  AT  BEST."* 


BY  AUNT   LIZZIE. 


So  sang  the  Massaclinsotts  School  Teacher,  Slie  conhl  not 
get  time  to  phiy  all  the  long  summer  da}'-,  but  -was  compelled  to 
work  six  hours  out  of  the  twent-four ;  poor  girl  I 

Pity  it  was  for  Acr  that  the  Almighty  Dispenser  had  not  ar- 
ranged the  delicate  fabric  of  which  she  was  formed  into  butterfly 
wings  ;  then  she  might  have    sported    away  her  brief   existence 
without  danger  of  meeting  afterward  the  fearful  question : 
"What  hast  thou  done  with  the  talents  I  have  given?" 

Pity,  too,  for  the  poor  little  ones  to  whom  she  stands  in  place 
of  mother.     Are  they  not,  too, 

"Shut  out  from  the  pure  and  balmy  air?" 

Do  they  not 

"  Look,  vi^Ilh  a  lonsrinjj^  eye, 

To  the  woods  and  fields  away  ?" 

Sure  if  the  school-room  is  such  a  prison,  the  pupils  are 
prisoners, — the  teacher  only  jailor  ;  and  since  the  prisoners 
are  shut  up  for  no  fault  of  their  own,  and  the  jailor  fairly 
paid  for  watching  them,  our  sympathies  are  entirely  with 
the  former.  But  we  only  refer  to  this  poetry  (?)  to  enter  our  pro- 
test against  this,  and  all  other  complaining  on  the  part  of  teach- 
ers. This  complaining  is  far  more  common  than  acceptable. 
How  often  at  teachers'  conventions  is  much  time  wasted — and  we 
might  add — much  credit  lost,  by  these  exaggerated  representa- 
tions of  the  ills  of  the  teacher's  vocation.  Educational  Journals 
are  not  free  from  the  same  fault.  All  this  repining  is  entirely 
idle.  Nobody  need  teach  in  this  country  where  labor  of  all  kinds 
is  so  fully  rewarded.  S.  E.  W.  for  instance  might  have  become 
an  operative  in  a  Lowell  Mill,  or  a  semstress,  or  a  kitchen  do- 
mestic, or  any  thing  else  she  chose.  No  one's  fault  but  her  own 
that  she  was  doomed  to  drag  out  the  dolorous  existence  she  des- 
cribes. Our  advice  to  her,  and  to  all  similarly  situated,  is,  choose 
some  business  you  love ;  and  having  chosen,  follow  it  cheerfully. 

But  does  one  say:  "I  teach  from  a  sense  of  duty."  Very 
well.  If  a  sense  of  duty  placed  you  in  the  school-room,  we  shall 
hear  no  grumbling  about  the  hardships  of  your  lot,  of  the  be- 

*  Poetry  in  the  July  No. 
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littling  nature  o£  the  employment,  of  its  scanty  remuneration,  or 
its  terrible  tax  upon  human  life,  for  your  pride,  if  nothing  more, 
will  lead  you  to  perform  so  important  a  duty  cheerfully. 

We  do  not  pretend  that  a  teacher's  life  is  all  sunshine.  There 
are  shadows  on  his  pathway  that  can  be  lifted  only  by  the  hand 
of  Omnipotence.  No  human  heart  knoweth  it,  save  his  only  on 
whom  it  resteth.  That  shadow  has  no  respect  whatever  to  those 
mere  physical  discomforts  so  often  harped  upon,  want  of  pay, 
hard  labor,  and  neglect  of  the  world.  It  cometh  only  when  the 
heart  of  hope  which  the  faithful  teacher  had  long  cherished  for 
a  beloved  pupil  is  broken  entirely.  This  sorrow  will  come  some- 
times. The  most  faithful  and  eiEcient  instruction  will  not  save 
all  pupils ;  possibly  it  may  not  save  those  for  whom  you  feel 
deepest  solicitude. 

But  why  speak  of  sorrow  only?  Is  not  the  appropriate  busi- 
ness of  the  teacher,  that  of  imparting  instruction,  the  most; 
pleasant  under  the  sun  ?  Sit  down  by  that  overgrown  boy  whom 
all,  even  partial  parents,  pronounce  incorrigibly  dull.  Give 
him  an  easy  lesson  and  teach  him  to  master  it.  Is  the  lighting  up 
of  the  lamp  of  knowledge  in  his  soul  nothing  to  you  ?  As  day 
by  day  you  see  and  know  that  he  is  becoming  transformed  from  a 
mere  troublesome  mass  of  brute  force  into  a  noble,  thinking, 
resoning  intelligence,  are  you  not  rewarded  for  all  your  labor  on 
his  behalf  ?  And  what  if  no  one  appreciates  this  change  but 
yourself ;  is  it  not  enough  that  you  yourself  know  it? 

This  last  supposition  is  almost  needless.  Able  and  faithful 
instruction  rarely  misses  the  meed  of  praise  it  has  fairly  eai'ned* 
It  may  be  withheld  for  a  time,  but  is  seldom  lost  entkely. 


Peoria. -^The  second  city  of  Elinois  has  fared  rather  hard  in 
the  recent  census,  having  less  than  twelve  thousand  population, 
whereas  every  body  supposed  it  to  be  15,000.  A  paragraph 
going  the  rounds  of  the  papers  reduces  this  to  about  9,000, 
leaving  out  one  ward,  while  a  traveling  editor,  through  the  omis- 
sion of  a  cipher,  has  brought  it  down  to  1400.  But  her  school 
enterprise  is  not  thus  to  be  curtailed.  The  building  for  educa- 
tional purposes  now  projected,  including  finished  and  in  progress, 
Irill  cost,  when  completed,  at  least  $150,000.  This  includes 
a  college,  to  be  under  the  patronage  of  the  Old  School  Presby- 
terians, |75,000. 
32 
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For  the  Illinois    Teacher. 

THE  TRUE  SOURCE  OF  EDUCATION. 


BY   E.    N.    POWELL,    OF   PJIOIIIA,   ILL. 


Man,  in  a  perfect  state  of  nature,  except  the  inherent  power* 
and  su.sceptibility  of  improv:  uient,  -without  mental  culture,  is  but 
little  above  the  brute  creation.  But  the  great  Architect  of  the 
Universe  has  implanted  within  him  a  living,  never  r/y/?i;f  power 
which  is  susceptible,  through  the  external  objects  of  creation,  o£ 
receiving  impressions  of  thought,  feeling,  and  aifection,  which 
are  calculated  to  elevate  him  to  the  loftiest  heights  of  intellifrenco 
and  virtue.  God  is  this  great  Architect,  the  universal  centre  and 
seat  of  all  intelligence.  lie,  as  he  has  declared  in  his  sacred  word, 
has  created  man  in  his  own  image,  and  breathed  into  him  a  liv- 
ing soiiL  That  soul  is  the  mind,  and  from  that  centre  and  seat 
of  universal  intelligence,  radiates  raya  of  light  and  heat,  which 
flow  into  the  mind  through  the  proper  mediums,  and  illumines  it, 
and  he  steps  forth  a  man. 

This,  then,  is  the  true  and  living  source  of  all  education;  and 
it  is  within  the  power  of  every  one,  whatever  may  be  his  cir- 
cumstances or  condition  in  life,  to  drink,  and  drink  deeply  from 
this  fountain.  He  has  but  to  yield  obedience  to  the  laws  of  his 
being,  and  light  and  truth  will  as  certainly  flow  into  his  mind,  as 
that  the  natural  sun,  with  its  rays  of  light  and  heat,  will  flow 
upon  the  earth  and  produce  vegetation. 

There  are  certain  laws  of  man's  being  that  are  as  fixed  and 
immutable  as  are  the  pillars  of  heaven,  and  by  yielding  obedi- 
ence to  those  laws,  man  will  attain  to  the  great  end  of  his  crea- 
tion ;  viz,  wisdom  and  truth  here,   and  happine-ss  hereafter. 

But  if  he  disobey  those  laws,  then  the  medium  through  which 
this  light  flows  into  the  mind  becomes  perverted,  and  although 
mere  scientific  intelligence  may  be  attained,  yet  it  Avill  be  barren 
of  that  true  knowledge  which  is  the  great  object  of  man's  crea- 
tion. 

This  position  can  be  simply  and  beautifully  illustrated. 

The  mind  consists  of  various  faculties,  each  of  which  is  admin- 
istered unto  by  and  through  some  external  object  of  creation  ;  yet 
all  receiving  their  vivifying  influence  from  the  same  great  foun- 
tain. Thus  the  same  sun  Avith  the  same  light  and  heat  which 
flows  upon  the  earth  and  brings  forth  the  lilly  and  the  rose,  .also 
produces  the  thistle  and  the  thorn.  So  it  is  with  the  mind.  The 
result  of  all  true  knowledge  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  mind; 
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for  tlie  reception  of  truth.  In  order  therefore  to  have  the  mind 
stored  with  true  and  genuine  knowledge,  it  must  lay  aside  all 
mere  self-devised  intelligence,  and  in  humilitv  acknowledge  the 
source  from  whence  all  true  light  comes  ;  the  light,  then,  which 
flows  into  the  mind  is  like  the  seed  sown  upon  good  ground  which 
will  yield  a  rich  and  abundant  harvest ;  the  lilly  and  the  rose  is 
produced.  But  let  the  mind  be  filled  Avith  vain  thoughts  and  de- 
sires ;  without  any  acknowledgement  ol:  the  source  from  which 
all  knowledge  is  derived  ;  then  the  receiving  object  is  perverted, 
and  the  light  «,nd  heat  that  flows  into  the  mind  brings  forth  the 
thistle  and  the  j;horn. 

How  important,  therefore,  it  is  in  training  the  youthful  mind 
to  start  it  in  the  proper  channel,  that  the  receptive  faculties  be 
in  such  a  state  as  to  receive  and  appropriate  that  light,  so  that 
the  lilly  and  the  rose  would  alone  be  produced.  Happy  indeed 
would  it  be  for  man  if  this  were  more  attended  to  by  those  who 
are  entrusted  with  the  training  of  youth. 

But  to  demonstrate  this  position,  and  make  it  more  clear  and 
comprehensive,  even  to  the  most  simple  minded,  I  will  give  an- 
other illustration  which  can  scarcely  have  escaped  the  attention  of 
any  one. 

The  softest  and  sweetest  strains  of  music  may  fall  upon  the 
ear  of  one  who  has  no  music  in  his  soul,  and  it  will  cause  but  lit- 
tle if  any  pleasurable  emotion  ;  whilst  the  same  strains  may  fall 
upon  the  ear  of  another  that  is  tuned  to  melody,  and  it  will  throw 
him  into  ecstasy  and  delight.  The  reason  is  the  one  was  prepar- 
ed for  its  reception,  the  other  was  not.  So  it  is  with  the  mind. 
It  must  be  prepared  for  the  reception  of  true  and  genuine  scien- 
tific truth  and  knowledge  before  that  truth  and  knowledge  will  be 
fixed  upon  the  mind  and  appropriated.  Or  in  other  words  the 
fallow  ground  of  the  mind  must  be  broken  up  that  the  light  and 
lieat  which  radiates  from  that  universal  centre  and  seat  may  flow 
in  and  cause  to  germinate  the  seeds  sown  there  by  the  creator. 

The  time  to  begin  this  preparation  is  when  the  first  dawning  of 
intellect  begins  to  develop  itself  in  the  infant.  At  this  time  the 
mother  is  its  guardian  angel.  And  with  what  intense  anxiety 
does  the  true  christian  mother  watch  to  witness  the  fii'st  evidence 
of  intelligence  in  her  infant  babe.  And  when  she  sees  it  fix  its 
diamond  eye  upon  some  object,  perhaps  a  breast-pin  or  an  ear- 
ring, she  clasps  her  dear  one  to  her  bosom,  and  in  the  fullness 
of  an  over  flowing  soul,  she  rejoices  to  behold  that  it  has  had 
breathed  into  it  a  living  and  an  intellectual  soul.  Then  it  is, 
when  the  child  is  weak  in  its   intellectual  as  in  its  physical  pow- 
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ers,  yet  fresh  and  pure  from  the  hands  of  its  creator,  that  this 
tutelage  should  begin,  and  it  pointed  to  the  true  fountain  and 
source  of  all  knowledge,  and  to  its  own  high  destiny. 

Perhaps  at  this  time  of  the  existence  of  the  immortal  spirit  lit- 
tle can  be  done  or  expected.  Yet  the  beginning  should  be  made. 
The  tenderer  the  plant,  the  greater  the  care  required  in  its  culti- 
vation. At  first,  the  weakest  nourishment  is  administered  to 
strengthen  and  support  its  physical  powers,  and  gradually  strong- 
er food  is  given.  So  with  the  mind.  In  the  first  instance,  per- 
haps, the  simple  lullaby,  the  soft  and  inspiring  strains  of  music, 
something  to  mellow  and  soften  its  affections  and  prepare  it  for 
more  nourishing  food  for  the  immortal  mind.  Christian  parents, 
how  great  and  fearful  is  the  responsibility  thrown  upon  you !  a 
responsibility  which  can  only  be  discharged  by  the  most  watchful 
care  and  attention.  You  are  the  medium  through  which  the  first 
light  flows  from  the  universal  centre  into  the  minds  of  your  tender 
offspring — you  who  give  the  first  impress  to  their  minds.  Be 
careful  that  this  impress  is  such  that  the  lilly  and  the  rose  will  be 
produced. 


For  the  Illinois  Teacher. 

FIRST  IMPRESSIONS, 


BY   C.    PARKER. 


Having  had  considerable  experience  in  teaching,  I  have  found 
that  more  depends  wpon  Jirsi  iynpressions  than  is  commonly  im- 
agined, and  that  any  thing  well  begun  is  most  likely  to  be  well 
done.  Therefore  I  have  thought  proper  to  devote  this  paper  to 
the  consideration  of  the  preliminaries  of  school  keeping. 

In  the  first  place,  we  should  take  a  general  survey  of  our  field 
of  labor,  notice  the  location  of  the  school  house,  examine  its 
fixtures  and  furniture,  and  see  how  it  is  lighted,  warmed,  and 
ventilated.  We  should,  as  far  as  circumstances  will  permit,  have 
such  repairs,  alterations,  and  improvements  made,  as  will  facil- 
itate the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  promote  the  personal  conve- 
nience and  enjoyment  of  the  scholars,  and  secure  the  attainment 
of  a  good  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  education. 

When  the  day  for  opening  school  arrives,  we  should  be  ready 
and  prepared  to  receive  our  scholars  with  a  pleasant  ''good  mor- 
ning," assign  thsm  an  appropriate  seat,  and  give  them  samething 
tQ  do.     Then  we  should  schedule  their  names,  and  see  that  thej 
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are  >f  ritten  in  their  books  ;  and  examine  the  school  in  reading 
and  spelling,  and  form  suitable  classes.  This  will  be  quite  e- 
nough  definite  work  for  one  day.  But  we  should  not  lee  this 
Jirst,  and  therefore  best,  opportunity  pass  without  making  a  fa- 
vorable impression  upon  the  minds  of  our  youthful  charge.  Let 
it  be  seen,  by  our  quiet  and  ready  dispatch  of  business,  that  we 
are  competent,  and  by  our  kindness,  that  we  are  their  friendly 
teacher.  Let  the  pupils  feel,  as  they  are  conveniently  and  com- 
fortably seated,  "having  a  place  for  everything  and  every  thing 
in  its  place,"  that  school  is  a  palace  rather  than  a  prison ;  that 
learning  is  pleasant,  and  that  order  and  kindness  will  promote 
their  present  and  future  happiness. 

Some  promiscuous  studies  may  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
school,  while  we  are  reading  the  character  of  our  scholars,  and 
arranging  in  our  own  minds,  the  routine  of  exercises.  And  be- 
fore the  school  is  dismissed,  we  will  have  a  short  address  on  the 
propriety,  utility,  and  necessity  of  "punctuality" — calling  it  the 
first  rule,  and  part  with  the  scholars,  all  leaving  the  school-room 
quietly  and  respectfully. 

The  second  day  will  be  spent  in  organizing  the  classes  in  the 
various  studies,  taking  care  to  have  it  done  judiciously,  and  with 
the  assent,  and  consent  of  the  pupils,  having  it  well  understood 
that  changes  may  perhaps  be  necessary,  and  that  we  do  nothing 
capriciously  or  arbitrarily,  but  that  we  seek  to  promote  the  well- 
fare,  prosperity,  and  happiness  of  the  school ;  and  that  we  are 
governed  by  the  reason  and  fitness  of  things  in  all  our  arrange- 
ments. The  second  day  may  be  closed  by  a  review,  and  an  in- 
telligible address  on  the  inconveniences  of  whispering  in  school, 
and  the  great  utility  of  the  second  rule,  "no  communications." 

The  third  day  must  finish  the  charm.  All  the  classes  are  now 
organized,  the  routine  of  studies  and  recitations  are  established, 
and  the  school  is  under  the  full  tide  of  successful  experiment. 
And  assuredly  noio  is  the  time  to  secure  the  control  of  the  school. 
Let  us  take  care  to  improve  the  vantage  ground,  and  deepen  the 
good  impressions  upon  the  plastic  minds  of  our  youthful  charge. 
Let  the  importance  of  punctuality  be  illustrated,  so  as  to  be  felt. 
Let  the  utility  of  no  communications,  if  possible,  be  duly  ap- 
preciated and  fully  realized.  Then  announce  the  last  general 
rule,  ^^fix  your  attention  ;"  without  which  all  else  will  be  com- 
paratively useless  ;  and  close  by  remarks  upon  education,  phys- 
ical, intellectual,  and  moral.  And,  if  we  love  our  scholars,  and 
are  competent  and  faithful,  we  shall  not  fail  to  advance  them  in 
learning  and  virtue,  and  secure  the  approbation  of  a  good  con- 
science, and  the  favor  of  Ileavem 


Prof.  D.  WILKINS,  Jr.,  )  ^  „ 

W.  F.  M.  ARNY,  (  '^"^^^^  Editors. 

• 

ILLINOIS  STATE  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE. 


The  Committee  on  Exercises  of  the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  In- 
stitute report  the  following  programme  of  the  Exercises  at  the 
Sessions  of  the  Institute  to  commence  at  Springfield,  111.,  De- 
cember 26th,  1855. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  26. — Morning  Session. 
rrcliminary  business,  9  o'clock  a.  m.     Address   of  the  Presi- 
dent, 10  A.  M.     Report  an  the  condition  of  the  Common  Schools 
of  the  State   of  Illinois,    and    also,   the  character   of  a   Normal 
School,  bj  Hon.  N.  W.  Edwards,  11  A.  M. 
Afternoon    Session. 
Report  of  the  Executive  Committee.     2  o'clock  p.  M. 
Rr  'NSON  Murray,  G.  W.  Minier,  Prof.   S.  Wright,  Com. 
Discussion  of  the    question,  continued.     What  shall  be   the 
character  of  a  Normal  School  ?     By  Prof.  J.  B.  Turner,  3  P.  M. 
Report. — The  best  method 'of   teaching  Arithmetic.     C.   E. 
Hovcj,  M.  Tabor  ;  30  minutes  each.     4  o'clock  p.  M. 
Evening  Session, 
Address. — Subject  Physiology  ;  by  Dr.  Cutter,  of  Mass. ;   7 
o'clock.     General   discussion   upon  the  subject  of  Dr.  Cutter's 

address.     8  o'clock  p.  m.        

Second  Day. — December  27. 
Consideration  of  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  ;  9 
o'clock.  General  discussion  upon  the  subject  of  Normal  School. 
10  o'clock.  Reports  on  the  best  method  of  teaching  Grammar 
and  Geography  ;  by  D.  S.  Wentworth,  and  0.  C.  Blackmer; 
30  minutes  each,     11  o'clock  p.  m. 

Afternoon  Session. 
Report  of  Committee  on  School  Government.     2  o'clock  p.  M. 
W.  Barge,  W.  B.  Bunnell,  N.  Bateman,  Committee. 
Appointment  of  the  Committee  on  Oificers  and  place  of  hold- 
ing the  next  meeting,  (fcc.  ;  3  o'clock.     Report   oi:  W.    E.  M. 
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Avny,  Financial  Editor,   "Ilinois   Teacher  ;"  4  o'clock.     Mis- 
cellaneous business  till  adjournraent.' 

Evening  Session. 
Address. — Popular  Fallacies  in  Teacliing  ;  by  Prof.  N.  Batc- 
man ;  7  o'clock.     General  discussion   upon  the  subject   oi:  the 
address  of  ProL  Bateman  ;  8  o'clock. 


Third  Day. — December   28. 
Address  of  Pres.  Sturdevant,  of  Jacksonville,  on  the  utility  of 
the  study  of  the  Classics  ;  9  o'clock  A.  M.     General   discussion 
on  the  subject  of  Pres.  Sturdevant's  address  ;  10  o'clock. 

Consideration  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  School  Gov- 
ernment ;  11  o'clock. 

Afternoon  Session. 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Books  and  Library.     2.  o'clock. 
P.  W.  Ferris,  J.  N.  Foy,    0.  C.  Blackmer,  Com. 
Essay  on  Orthography  and  Reading  ;  by  J.  C.  Dore,   of  Chi- 
cago ;  3  o'clock.     Report  of  Committee  on  Officers  and  election, 
of  Officers,  and  report  of  Treasurer  ;  4  o'clock. 
Evening  Session. 
Lecture  on  Chemistry  by  Prof.  D.  Wilkins  ;  7  o'clock.     Gen- 
eral discussion  upon  the  subject  of  Chemistry ;  8  o'clock. 


Fourth  Day. — Mobotng. — December  29. 
Address  on  Music  ;  9  o'clock  a.  m.     Consideration  of  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Books  and  Library  ;  10  o'clock. 

Address. — How  shouLl  the  Bible  be  introduced  in  our  Com- 
mon Schools,  and  its  influenec  on  the  same?  By  Pres.  Akers, 
of  Lebanon  ;  11  o'clock. 

Afternoon  Session. 
Address  on  the  utility  of  the  study  of  History  ;  By  Pres.  Blan- 
chard,  of  Galesburg  ;  2  o'clock.     Exchange  of  views  in  respect 
to  our  Journal  the  "Illinois  Teacher  ;"  3  o'clock.     Miscellane- 
ous business ;  4  o'clock. 

Evening  Sbs??ion. 
Address  on  the  responsibilities  of  the  Teacher's  profession,  by 
J.  V.  Watson,  of  Chicago  ;  7  o'clock.    Miscellaneous  business  ; 
8  o'clock.     Adjournment. 

D.  WILKINS,         ) 

W.  F.  M.  ARNY,   >  Com.  on  Exercises. 

A.  A.  TRIMPER,    ) 
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The  follo-vvlng  are  the  ple(l<:;es  made  for  Copies  of  the  "Illinois 
Teacher"  at  the  meeting  of  the  Teacher's  Institute  held  at  Peo- 
ria last  Winter. 

No.  OF  Copies. 

C.  A.  LEACH,  Carlinvile,  Macoupin  Co 5* 

S.  WRIGHT,  Lee  Centre,  Lee  Co 50. 

C.  E.  HOVEY,  Peoria 50. 

A.  W.  ESTABROOK,  Springfield 10. 

ABNER  RUSH,  Richland,  Sangamon  Co 3. 

A.  POLLOCK,    Springfield 10. 

M.  TABOR,  Aurora,  Kane  Co 50. 

0.  C.  BLACKMER,  Charleston,  Coles  Co 25. 

H.  GILFILLIN,  Northampton,  Peoria   Co 3. 

S.  M.  POWELL,    Metamora 3. 

W.  H.  POWELL,  La  Salle 50. 

H.  C.  BURCHARD,  Freeport,    Stephenson   Co 10. 

N.  BATEMAN,  Jacksonville.. 25. 

R.  H.  ALLEN,  Peoria 1. 

All  of  the  above  named  persons  who  have  not  paid  for  their 
copies  of  the  Teacher  are  requested  to  forward  the  amount  im- 
mediately. We  also  desire  all  our  subscribers  who  have  not  paid 
for  their  subscription  to  send  the  amount  to  us  by  mail,  as  we  arer 
much  in  want  of  funds. 

In  future  the  receipts  for  the  Illinois  Teacher  will  be  acknowl- 
edged bj  publishing  them  in  this  work,  and  not  by  mail  as  here-* 
tofore.  W.  F.  M.  ARNY, 

Financial  Editor. 


Shelby  Seminary,  established  last  year,  at  Shelbyville,  II-- 
linois,  is  in  a  prosperous  condition,  having  nearly  two  hundred 
students,  and  its  prospects  are  flattering. — JV.    Y.  Paper. 

Knox  College. — By  a  very  fortunate  purchase  made  some 
years  since,  this  Institution  is  said  to  possess  property  variously 
estimated  as  worth  from  $300,000  to  $500,000- 

A  writer  remarks ;  "Mexico  is  a  proof  how  little  a  republicart 
form  of  government  can  endnre  where  there  is  no  intelligence 
among  the  people.  Had  the  nation  expended  as  much  money  on 
common  schools  as  it  has  on  civil  wars,  its  government  would 
not,  as  now,  be  the  d  erisionof  the  world.'* 


THE 
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Vol.  1,  No.  9.]  Prof.  S.  WRIGHT,  Editor  of  this  Number.  [October,  18o5. 


For  the  Illinois   Teacher. 

UNION  GRADED  SCHOOLS. 


BY   THE   EDITOR. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  tins  class  of  schools  will  be  early  estab- 
lished in  this  State  and  in  all  places  instead  of  the  Academy  and 
Seminary.  And  it  is  truly  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  such  In- 
stitutions of  learning  to  know  that  our  State  Superintendent  has 
chosen  the  Union  School  system  for  one  of  his  themes  for  lectur- 
ing while  performing  his  visitations  this  season.  These  schools 
are  established  on  the  right  foundation,  and  when  brought  into 
complete  operation,  will  present  a  system  that  will  gladden  the 
heart  of  every  philanthropist  and  lover  of  learning  ;  then  they 
will  furnish  "an  education  good  enough  for  the  richest  and  cheap 
enough  for  the  poorest." 

They  are  called  Union  Schools,  because  they  afford  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  well  conducted  common  or  select  school  and  Acad- 
emy for  young  gentlemen,  and  the  seminary  for. young  ladies  ; 
they  are  called  graded  because  the  pupils  are  <  lassitied  accord- 
ing to  their  attainments  ;  in  such  the  scholar  may  commence  with 
the  alphabet  and  pass  from  one  grade  to  another,  until  prepared 
to  engage  in  the  common  pursuits  of  life,  or  enter  any  College 
or  University. 

And  being  established  upon  the  same  principles  as  the  common 
school,  they    are   truly  democratic  institutions — open   for  the 
benefit  of  all\  while  the  select  school  or  private  institutions  ar» 
33 
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aristocratic  in  their  character  and  Avorkings,  atlmittins  such  to 
enjoy  their  benefits  as  are  abundantly  blessed  witli  this  world's 
goods,  and  debarring  those  whose  circumstances  forbid  their  pay- 
ing the  extra  expense,  although  often  possessing  more  of  Nature's 
wealth,  and  would  adorn  any  circle  or  station  in  life,  if  equal  ad- 
vantages were  offered.  In  the  behall"  of  such  we  would  urge 
the  Union  Graded  System  ;  for  it  affords  a  good  and  practical 
education  to  all  the  youth  at  a  less  expense  than  the  common 
school  and  private  institution  do  to  a  part  only.  In  Union  Schools 
the  teaclier  has  larger,  classes  and  consequently  employs  his  time 
to  a  better  advantage  or  more  profitably  than  he  could  in  the  com- 
mon school ;  for  one  apt  to  teach  can  instruct  a  class  of  twenty 
as  well  as  three  or  four  ;  and  in  a  large  or  full  class  the  student 
will  have  a  greater  stimulant,  and  Avill  apply  himself  more  closely 
than  m  small  classes.  The  system  by  which  such  are  managed 
is  also  superior  to  any  other  school,  and  the  government  usually 
better. 

In  private  schools  the  pupils  are  often  indulged  to  their  detri- 
ment, and  means  resorted  to  in  order  to  secure  their  good  will  are 
often  of  an  objectionable  character;  for  if  such  is  not  obtained, 
patronage  is  lost,  and  the  teacher's  prospects  blighted.  But  in 
a  public  school  the  reverse  is  witnessed.  The  teacher  is  not  de- 
pendent upon  the  capricious  whims  of  a  too  indulgent  parent,  but 
fearlessly  discharges  his  incumbent  duty,  confident  of  being  sus- 
tained by  his  District  Board. 

Again,  the  inconveniences  and  obstacles  that  generally  thwart 
the  exertions  of  the  teacher  are  obviated  under  the  New  System  ; 
such  as  a  multiplicity  of  classes,  and  consequently  inefficient  re- 
citations ;  the  utter  impossibility  of  adopting  a  system  of  disci- 
pline that  can  be  properly  administered  to  all  the  grades  of  schol- 
ars that  usually  crowd  the  district  school-room. 

The  separation  of  the  children  of  the  rich  from  the  poorer 
classes — for  the  wealthy  parent  will  send  his  children  abroad  to 
be  educated  rather  than  support  inferior  schools  at  home — thus 
making  a  distinction  in  society  by  creating  casts,  and  encourag- 
ing aristocracy,  the  bane  of  all  that  is  ennobling,  just  or  humane, 
and  effectually  destroying  the  harmony  and  brotherhood  that 
should  pervade  all  societies.  Short  sessions  and  frequent  change 
of  teachers,  the  dull  routine,  repulsive  monotony,  and  mechanical 
methods  which  debar  anything  like  an  enthusiasm  for  study  aris- 
ing in  the  breast  of  the  student,  are  removed  under  the  New  Or- 
der ;  and  we  witness  in  the  place  of  such  deadening  and  sleepily- 
ing  influences  a  visrorous,  noble  and  resolute  action  that  awakens 
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all  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  This  system  of  schools  has  proved 
to  be  the  lonp^  sought  system  that  would  reach  the  mass  ;  and  it 
can  never  fail  as  long  as  intelligence  stands  as  the  foundation  of 
Republican  Institutions  ;  whenever  they  have  been  put  into  ope- 
ration under  competent  teachers^  they  have  fully  met  the  expect- 
ation of  their  friends  in  efficiency,  thoroughness,  cheapness  and 
practicability. 


For  the  Illinois  Teacher. 

LIGHTS  AND  SHADOWS. 


BY  MYRO  MORTDIER. 


"The  gloomiest  day  hath  gleams  of  light, 
The  darkest  wave  hath  bright  foam  near  it ; 
And  twinkles  through  the  cloudiest  night 
Some  solitary  star  to  cheer  it." — Mrs.  Hemans. 

One  bright,  June  Morning,  Effie  Merwin  stepped  lightly  into 
the  coach  that  whirled  her  away  from  her  own  home,  to  occupy 
the  position  of  Preceptress  in  the  Seminary  situated  in  the  beau- 
tiful  village  of  G .     Very   lovingly  were   the  good-bye 

kisses  imprinted  upon  her  cheeks.  "God  bless  you  Effie,"  was 
spoken  low  and  flatteringly  ;  the  spirit  links  could  not  be  severed 
by  separation.  The  road  wound  through  delightful  scenery ; 
pleasant  views  met  the  eye  on  every  side.  Her  heart,  how  light 
that  day !  so  buoyant  with  hope,  and  bright  w^ith  anticipation. 

Her  own  school  days  were  over ;  iE  a  cloud  flitted  across  her 
mind,  it  quickly  vanished.  She  must  succeed,  for  friends  had 
ever  been  partial  to  the  gentle  Effie. 

'Twas  evening  when  the  coach  wound  through  the  Seminary 
grounds.  In  the  glimmering  oi:  twilight  she  saw  the  Hall,  the 
Chapel,  the  winding  walks,  intersecting  each  other  so  fancifully 
— the  majestic  trees,  with  their  long  over  hanging  branches, 
making  a  shade  so  dense !  In  the  distance  the  clear,  silvery 
waters  of  the  lake,  calm  and  unruffled  as  her  own  happy  spirit. 

As  her  eye  viewed  the  scene,  she  was  ready  to  exclaim  in  her 
enthusiasm,  oh,  I  shall  be  so  happy  !  In  her  heart  arose  a  feel- 
ing of  thankfulness,  that  for  the  next  few  months,  this  was  to  be 
her  home.  One  moment  more — she  is  there.  There  are  bright 
faces  at  the  windows   peeping  out  curiously  ;  the  scampering  of 
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l)U'?y  feet  is  hcanl  tlirougli  tlic  halls.  The  new  teacher  has  come! 
is  lisped  from  lip  to  h"p. 

The  Principal  meets  lier  in  the  drawing  room — very  dignified, 

very  stately,  was  Prof.  B .     No  welcoming  smile.  0,  no, 

Prof.  B never   smiles;  he  is  too  dignified  for  that — he 

makes  a  few  inquiries  respecting  her  method  of  teaching  ;  list- 
lessly asks  a  few  questions  on  abstruse  subjects  ;  for  Prof.  B 

is  a  very  wise  man.  The  only  welcome,  "I  am  glad  you  have 
arrived,  Miss  Morwin — the  Chapel  bell  rings  precisely  at  eight 
o'clock  ;  I  shall  expect  to  see  the  teacher  and  pupils  of  your  de- 
partment present  at  tliat  hour.  I  cannot  impress  upon  your 
mind  too  strongly,  Miss  Merwin,  the  importance  of  punctual- 
ity.^^    He  is  gone. 

Poor  Effie — there  is  no  light  in  her  heart  now  ;  tears  vainly 
struggle  for  permission  to  leave  their  hiding  place.  What  is  the 
matter?     She  cannot  quite  tell,  only  s\\q  is  disappointed.     She 

is  sure  Prof.  B might  have  taken  a  little  more  interest — 

spoken  a  little  more  gently  ;  for  had  he  not  ho7ne  smiles  to  greet 
him  ?  home  ties  to  bind  him  ?  and  she  was  a  stranger,  and  all 
alone.  She  would  have  looked  upon  him  as  an  elder  brother,  as 
a  friend  ;  but  he  wa?  so  coldly  dignified,  he  would  not  let  her  ; 
a  feeling  almost  of  fear  was  creeping  into  her  heart. 

There  was  a  meeting  of  the  Directors  that  night.  "Miss  Mer- 
win has  arrived  I  hear,"  says  Mr.  Harvey,  the  one  whose  earnest 
solicitations  drew  EflSe  from  her  home.  "How  are  you  impres- 
sed, Professor?" 

"Not  very  favorably,  Mr.  Harvey;  she  is  a  young,  girlish 
creature — she  has  no  dignity,  nor  experience;  there  will  be  more 
lessons  taught  in  Cupid's  mysteries  among  the  young  gentlemen 
of  my  department  than  in  the  sciences." 

"She  comes  well  recommended,"  says  Mr.  Harvey. 

"True,"  replies  the  Prof.,    "I  esteem   Prof.   A ;  but 

this  time  his  friendship  has  misled  his  judgment ;  she  is  young 
and  inexperienced — more  show  than  substance.'^' 

"Well,  then,  Prof.,  you  have  only  to  lengthen  that  face  of 
yours,  assume  a  little  more  dignity,^''  said  Mr.  Harvey  lauging- 
ly.  "If  she  is  young,  advise  her ;  inexperienced,  guide  her; 
if  the  heart  is  only  right,  I  fear  no  trouble." 

"My  duties  are  arduous  now,  without  taking  a// the  responsi- 
bility of  the  ladies  department,"  said  Prof.  B ,  tartly. 

"You  magnify  the  evils  ;  we  will  see,"  said  Mr.  Harvey. 

A  group  of  young  girls  was  gathered  in  one  of  the  rooms,  ea- 
gerly engaged  in  conversation  ;  the  subject,  the  "new  teacher.'* 
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"I  know  I  shall  like  her,"  says  Nellie  ;  "she  looked  so  kindly, 
and  smiled  so  pleasantly  when  she  came  in  ;  I  love  her  noiv. 

*'For  shame  Nellie  !"  says  Jane  Brighara  ;  "have  you  forgot- 
ten Miss  Corey?  I  never  can  love  another  teacher  as  I  loved  her, 
and  I  wont  try. 

So  the  young  girls  chatted  away,  expressing  their  feelings, 
some  to  love  the  new  teacher,  others  to  cling  to  the  memory  ol: 
the  one  they  loved  before.  Alone  in  her  room  was  Effie.  The 
stars  twinkled  as  bright — the  waters  of  the  silvery  lake  shone  as 
clearly — the  walks  were  as  winding — the  branches  curved  as 
gracefully.  Effie  saw  no  beauty  now — the  shadows  were  dark 
around  her. 

She  bows  in  prayer — softly  she  murmurs  ;  "Our  Father,  show 
me  the  way  ;  guide  me  to  the  right ;  sustain  me  to  fulfil  every 
duty,  to  those  with  whom  I  am  associated,  to  myselL  Guardian 
Spirits,  hover  around  me  now," 

The  Chapel  bell  rang  at  eight ;  teacher  and  pupils  were  pres- 
ent. Time  passes  on  ;  quietly,  every  duty  was  performed — the 
love  of  youg  hearts  twine  around  her,  and  eyes  brighten  at  her 
approach. 

"Good  morning.  Prof.  B. ,"  says  Mr.  Harvey,  near 

the  close  of  the  second  term.  "Your  school  is  prospering  I  hope  ; 
any  of  your  young  gentlemen  been  wounded  by  Cupid'' s  darts, 
Professor?" 

"0  no,  never  was  so  prosperous  as  at  present,  Mr.  Harvey." 

"And  Miss  Merwin  ;  do  you  think  now  there  is  more  show 
\kiz.xv  substance  ?''"' 

A  shade  flitted  across  the  countenance  of  Prof.  B ;  but 

aside  from  his  tinhending  dignity,  he  was  frank,  and  generous. 

"Mr.  Harvey,  I  see  you  have  never  quite  forgiven  me  for  the 
ungentlemanly  sentiments  I  expressed  on  the  eve  of  Miss  Mer- 
win's  arrival.  I  felt  that  she  was  a  young,  giddy  girl — that  she 
could  not  sustain  herself.  I  long  since  discovered  my  error.  I 
cheerfully  yield  her  the  tribute  of  possessing  all  the  qualities  en- 
shrined in  a  true,  a  noble  minded  woman." 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Harvey,  shaking  him  warmly  by  the  hand, 
"when  the  heart  is  in  the  right  place,  there  is  nothing  to  fear." 

Another  term  passes.  The  coach  is  at  the  door.  "God  bless 
you,  Miss  Merwin,"  comes  from  trembling  voices,  as  lovingly 
as  when  it  was  breathed  at  her  girlhood's  home . 

"Do  not  forget  us.,  Miss  Merwin,"  said  Prof.  B ,  as 

he  handed  her  into  the  coach  ;  "we  shall  miss  you  here  sadly." 

Oh,  was  she  not  repaid  for  those  moments  of  bitterness,  when 
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the  spirit  loncred  to  ^o  where  "sorrow  was  unknown  ?" 

Effie  Merwin  still  lives — she  has  seen  many  of  Life's  changes 
since  then.  Often,  in  speaking  to  me  of  the  past,  she  has  said, 
'•never,  Mjro,  has  a  cold  tone  sunken  so  Icadcnhj  in  my  heart 
as  the  one  that  told  mo  to  be  punctual  at  the  ringing  of  the 
Chapel  bell  at  eight  o'clock.  She  is  the  teacher's  friend,  and 
her  motto  ever  is  to  old,  to  young — speak  kindly  to  the  teacher. 


For  the  Illinois  Teacher. 

LET  ME  TEACH. 


BY  EDITH   EATON. 


Ye  tell  me  the  pathway  the  Teacher  must  tread 
Is  a  briar-strewn  path,  and  that  round  his  head 
Darii  sorrows  gather ;  and  in  the  strife 
His  soul  oft  faints  with  the  toilsome  life. 

I  know  it  is  rough,  but  with  all  its  woe, 
I  would  ask  no  happier  lot  below, 
No  richer  boon  bestowed  by  heaven. 
Than  that  to  the  faithful  Teacher  given. 

Let  ME  teach !     'Tis  a  task  for  angels  meet, 

To  guide  the  spirits  faltering  feet, 

In  their  first  pure  hours  of  jovous  youth, 

To  the  pearly  fount  of  Eternal  Truth! 

To  aid  a  soul  in  its  wonrlrous  tiight. 

Through  the  shadow  realms  of  mystery's  night. 

Unlock  the  gates  of  knowledge  fair. 

And  bid  it  rejoicing  enter  there. 

To  hold  to  eager  lips,  the  cup 

Of  dewy  wisdom  gushing  up, 

Draw  the  vail  of  error  and  doubt  aside 

From  where  fadeless  beauty  and  joy  abide. 

To  lead  the  mourning  from  sorrow's  night, 

And  pour  on  their  spirits  love's  halowed  light ! 

Tell  the  erring  and  fallen  of  sins  forgiven 

And  point  to  the  way  that  leads  to  heaven. 

To  support  and  guide  the  undying  soul 

Through  life's  rough  way  to  its  heavenly  goal ! 

Be  this  MY  task  till  my  life  is  done — 

The  death-vale  past  and  glory  won. 

And  when  these  eyes  shall  be  dim  with  cares, 

And  my  form  bowed  low  with  its  weight  of  years  ; 

These  locks  washed  white  by  Time's  surging  wave, 

And  my  path  grows  short  to  the  dreamless  grave. 

I  will  ask  no  more,  as  I  pass  away. 

If  those  I  leave  behind  will  say, 

When  the  turf  is  laid  on  my  pulseless  breast, 

A   FAITHFUL    TEACHER    HAS    GONE    TO    BESf  ! 
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For  the  Illinois  Teacher. 

THE  SCHOOL-ROOM  AND  THE  TEACHER. 


BY  PIIILLIS. 


Young  minds  are  here  for  developnient.  Young  hearts  full  of 
hope  and  life,  are  here  for  culture.  Gems  of  price  untold  ;  no 
more  to  be  compared  with  tinsel  earthly,  that  perishes  with  the 
using,  than  is  the  time  spent  here,  to  be  compared  with  illimitable 
eternity. 

Intellect  speaks  from  many  a  beaming  eye  ;  intellect  which,  il: 
properly  developed,  will  leave  "footprints  on  the  sands  of  time,"  , 
that  may  be  landmarks  to  many  a  weary  brother. 

Still  is  there  more  hidden  in  yonder,  down-cast  eye,  quietly 
sleeping,  while  its  possessor  all  unconscious  of  the  hidden  treas- 
ure, treads  the  paths  of  life,  waiting  only  until  some  unexpected 
call  shall  rouse  it  from  its  lethargy  and  send  it  forth  to  the  wwld. 
Here  too  are  warm  hearts  all  untouched  by  this  cold  world's  cor- 
rupting hand  ;  hearts  sad  experience  has  never  taught  distrust  ; 
hearts  full  of  noble  ambition  and  lofty  aspirations  for  the  good 
and  beautiful,  in  life  and  character.  And  here,  Teacher,  is  your 
home.  It  is  yours  to  give  direction  to  the  barks  that  are  starting 
thus  down  life's  current.  It  is  yours  to  take  these  crude  gems, 
and  polish  them  until  they  shall  be  fitted  to  fill  some  important 
place,  act  some  important  part  in  the  great  drama  of  existence. 
It  is  yours  to  rouse  the  latent  intellect,  and  light  the  torch  of  lau- 
dable ambition  in  the  lethargic,  or  raise  the  lofty  aspiration  high- 
er, and  encourage  the  young  adventurer  never  to  yield  until  he 
Bees  the  fulfilment  of  his  highest  hopes. 

Here  are  joys  in  store  for  you  which  few  fields  of  labor  furnish. 
Nowhere  in  this  darkened  world  is  there  found  a  happier  place 
than  the  school-room,  and  the  true  teacher  enters  into  and  en- 
hances the  pleasures  there  ofiered  to  his  pupils.  The  wide  fields 
of  science  are  there  unfolded,  and  the  teacher  draws  the  inquir- 
ing mind  through  many  a  door,  by  it  before  unnoticed,  opening 
to  new  fields  of  thought,  and  bids  it  gather  treasure  there.  Early 
joys  are  in  store  for  every  true  teacher.  The  young  are  loving, 
and  trusting,  and  grateful  too,  and  such  gratitude  is  theirs  as  is 
not  given  when  the  heart  grows  cold.  The  teacher  onward  guides 
your  bark  with  cheerfulness.  Surely  the  sunlight  of  happy  faces 
is  ever  around  you,  and  when  waywardness  and  dullness  give 
you  pain,  with  courage  strive  to  conquer  them  ;  then  turn  from 
thy  sadness  to  the  sunny  hopes  which  living,  opening  talent  ever 
inspires. 
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For  the  Illinois  Teacher^ 

TEACHER'S  PROFESSION. 


BY    TlIE|jEDIT01l. 


Much  lias  been  said  ot^  placin<T  the  vocation  ofc'  the  Teacher 
among  the  honored  professions,  and  often  do  Avehear  the  title  ot' 
Prof,  prefixed  to  the  names  of  many,  by  way  of  experiment  we 
wouhl  presume,  to  see  how  it  would  effect  those  in  the  humbler 
walks  of  life,  or  how  it  would  appear  on  paper.  But  as  yet  no 
direct  steps  have  been  taken  in  our  favored  state  to  elevate  the 
calling  to  an  honorable  position.  And  while  we  admit  that  it 
should  rank  among  the  learned,  we  would  that  a  series  of  years 
should  be  devoted  to  a  regular  course  of  study  before  receiving 
a  seat  among  the  sages  of  the  land.  The  physician  is  required 
to  follow  a  prescribed  course  of  study  before  he  is  allowed  to 
take  charge  of  the  earthy  part  of  man.  The  simplest  prescrip- 
tions would  be  rejected  unless  he  could  show  that  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  physiology  of  the  human  body,  and  understood 
the  nature  o  f  the  diseases  to  which  flesh  is  heir. 

Such  is  right,  for  the  body  is  the  temple  of  the  mind — ^theim-' 
mortal  part,  and  should  be  prised.  But  what  should  be  the 
qualifications  of  him  who  administers  to  the  immortal  part? — 
Should  it  be  entrusted  to  the  care  of  one  who  is  ignorant  of  its 
power,  or  of  the  natural  aliment  for  its  growth? 

How  often  have  the  moral  energies  been  crippled,  the  intellec- 
tual faculties  benumbed  and  deadened,  and  almost  every  emotion 
of  greatness  in  the  soul  suppressed,  for  the  want  of  skillful 
hands  to  direct  the  mind  and  stimulate  the  intellectual  powers  to 
drink  deep  at  the  fountain  of  knowledge. 

"In  vain  has  been  our  toil,  ' 

We  ought  to  blame  the  culture,  not  the  soil." 

We  honor  the  lawyer  for  his  untiring  exertions  and  years  of 
study  to  fit  himself  for  the  duties  that  await  the  calling,  where  a 
few  dollars  only  are  pending.  But  should  the  wealth  of  the  mind 
be  forgotten,  and  the  perishable  treasures  of  earth  be  held  in 
higher  estimation  than  the  choices^t  gift  of  our  Heavenly  Parent? 
While  men  of  disciplined  minds  and  vast  experience  are  sought  to 
fill  our  Legislative  Halls,  to  enact  laws  for  state  and  national 
government,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  teacher  molds  the 
plastic  mind  of  the  youth  and  prepares  them  to  rightly  under- 
stand law,  and  implants  the  principles  of  justice  )  and  if  be  fills 
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Ills  liigli  prerogative,  a  superior  code  of  laws  ^ill  be  taught  than 
ever  eminated  from  a  Legislative  body,  -wliich  is  a  law  of  right ; 
a  greater  and  better  government  will  be  realized^ — self-govern- 
ment. These  facts  are  generally  admitted,  and  yet  why  this 
apathy  that  admits  of  no  explanation.  When  we  see  the  parent 
toiling  early  and  late,  regardless  of  the  winter's  storm  or  sum- 
mer's sultry  heat,  depriving  himself  of  the  comforts  of  life,  that 
a  few  dollars  may  be  saved  for  a  prodigal  son  to  squander  after 
his  decease — withholding  from  his  own  blood  all  that  is  durable, 
or  worthy  of  life's  toil.  We  would  that  the  miserly  policy  of 
starving  the  intellect  to  fill  the  purse  might  be  changed,  that  the 
true  cultivation  of  the  mind  might  be  considered  as  second  to  no 
other  duty  of  life ;  for  all  that  is  known  in  science  and  art,  in 
theory  and  practice,  with  all  the  experience  of  the  past  is  requir- 
ed to  enable  ^ach  to  fill  his  station  in  life  ;  and  though  everything 
cannot  be  taught  in  school,  yet  the  qualified  teacher  can  so  di- 
rect the  minds  of  his  pupils,  that  the  objects  of  life  will  be  sought. 
The  pursuits  of  life  in  a  country  where  the  rays  of  civilization 
have  long  been  concentrated,  are  complicated ;  and  for  one  to 
live  well  and  wisely,  a  high  degree  of  cultivation  is  necessary. 
Teachers  who  know  more  of  the  nature  of  children,  and  more  of 
the  true  method  of  developing  the  physical,  moral,  and  intellec- 
tual powers,  and  of  training  these  faculties,  in  such  harmony  as 
to  tend  to  a  perpetual  growth  of  mind,  should  be  induced  to  en- 
gage in  and  continue  on  in  the  arduous  but  noble  calling  ;  then, 
the  Teacher's  labor  would  stand  at  the  height  of  Honorable  Pro- 
fessions.    But  where  shall  he  learn  this  Art  ? 


For  the  Illinois  Teacher, 

PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC. 


BY  J.    W.    FRISBEE. 


The  greater  part,  though  not  the  whole,  of  Arithmetic  as  a 
Science  pertains  to  the  operations,  properties  and  laws  of  Ab- 
stract Numbers.  Nearly  the  whole  of  what  we  term  Practical 
Examples  fall  under  rules  given  for  operating  with  such  numbers, 
governed  by  a  few  axioms  that  are  so  plain  as  to  be  deduced  from 
analogies,  and  though  seldom  stated,  yet  always  implied ;  such 
31 
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as  :  The  Sura  of  thd  Parts  equals  the  Whole  :  The  Price  of  Unity 
multiplied  by  the  Number  equals  the  Whole  Cost ;  &c.  I  propose 
to  consider  the  natural  order  of  subjects. 

Numbers  are  but  aggregate  units  ;  as  many  different  kinds  of 
units  as  we  can  discover  so  many  classes  of  Numbers  can  we 
have.  The  operations  ■  upon  numbers  of  all  classes  will  be  but 
repetitions  or  modifications  of  operations  upon  simple  numbers. 
We  have  the  simple  one  ;  or  the  fractional  one  third  or  one  tenth; 
or  the  collective  one  dozen,  one  hundred :  or  the  concrete  onfe 
apple,  one  dollar,  with  its  subdivision  of  reducible  or  compound 
numbers:  and  having  learned  to  add,  subtract,  multiply  and  di- 
vide, it  remains  only  to  give  the  result  its  proper  name.  We  can 
add  or  subtract  quantities  of  like  name  only  :  our  multiplier  rep- 
resents the  ninnber  of  additions,  but  may  be  fractional  or  col- 
lective, and  hence  must  affect  the  name  of  the  result :  and  divis- 
ion is  correlative  to  multiplication.  If  we  multiply  2  thirds  by  3 
fourths,  we  obtain  6  not  thirds  nor  fourths  but  twelfths.  If  we 
multiply  8  tenths  by  4  hnndrdl,  we  obtain  82  tens. 

In  invest^ating  the  resultant  names  we  find  numbers  naturally 
dividing  themselves  into  primes,  and  composite  numbers,  or 
multiples,  f'urther,  in  Notation  we  see  the  place  of  a  figure  de- 
termines'its  name;  the  successive  digits  to  the  left  of  units  rep- 
resent collective  numbers,  and  the  successive  digits  to  the  right, 
fractional  numbers.  We  therefore  naturally  class  decimals  after 
whole  numbers  ;  and  these  form  an  easy  introduction  to  common 
Fractions. 

There  are  five  independent  processes  in  Arithmetic  by  whicli 
all  its  operations  are  performed.  These  are  Addition,  Subtrac- 
tion, Multiplication,  Division,  and  Extraction  of  Roots.  One 
or  more  of  these  processes  is  employed  in  every  Arithmetical  op- 
eration. The  last  is  least  employed.  With  tlie  others  Ave  per- 
form all  investigations  relative  to  names  of  abstract  numbers,  and 
this  is  employed  only  in  determining  some  of  their  relations. — 
There  are  two  kinds  of  relation,  the  one  telling  how  much,  and 
the  other  how  many  times,  one  quantity  is  greater  than  another. 
The  first  leads  us  along  iVrithmetical  Progression,  and  the  second. 
Ratio,  Proportion,  Geometrical  Progression  and  Roots.  And 
here  we  think  the  pure  Mathematics  of  Arithmetic  end. 

Considered  in  relation  to  objects,  Numbers  naturally  divide 
themselves  into  Simple,  Concrete,  and  Compound  or  Reducible 
Numbers.  Most  of  practical  examples  used  to  illustrate  the 
principles  of  abstract  numbers,  must  necessarily,  be  composed  of 
simply  concrete  numbers.     In  arranging  the  tables  of  Compound 
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Numbers  we  naturally  look  for  tliat  one  to  be  placed  first  which 
serves  as  a  foundation  for  the  rest.  .""Money  we  find  derived  from 
the  iveight  of  gold  and  silver  ;  Weight  from  the  force  of  gravity 
on  bodies  of  the  same  bulk  ;  Measure  from  the  lines  on  the  earth, 
or  tlie  length  of  a  pendulum ;  and  Time  from  the  motion  ot:  the 
earth  on  its  axis,  or  the  degrees,  &c.,  passed  over  by  the  sun. 
The  present  arrangement  ot  the  tables  seems  to  have  been  hand- 
ed down  as  sacred  from  the  fathers  of  Arithmetic.  The  subjects 
of  Percentage  and  Proportion  complete  the  whole  that  is  essential 
to  Practical  Arithinetic. 

Brief  as  this  general  viev/  seems,  it  is  yet  comprehensive. — ■ 
Many  subjects  totally  disconnected  have  so  close  an  affinity  as 
naturally  to  fall  together.  Thus  Duodecimals  are  certainly  a 
species  of  compound  numbers,  Reduction  oi  Currencies  belongs 
with  Money,  and  Alligation  to  Proportion  and  Analysis.  Men- 
suration, too,  though  a  branch  by  itself  might  be  epitomized  un- 
der Long,  Square,  and  Cubic  Measure, 

Synopsis  of  Jlritlimetic. 
I.  SCIENCE.     Abstract  Numbers.^ 

1.  Notation,  Numeration,  Addition,  Subtraction,  Multipli- 
cation, Division.  2.  Properties  of  Numbers.  3.  Decimals. 
4.  Common  Fractions,  5.  Arithmetical  Progression.  6.  Ra- 
tio and  Proportion.  7.  Powers  and  Roots.  8.  Geometrical 
Progression. 

II.  x\RT.     CoxcRETE  Numbers. 

1.  Practical  Examples.  2.  Compound  Numbers  and  Mensu- 
ration.    3.  Percentage.     4.  Proportion.      5.     Analysis. 

The  rules  to  be  memorized  should  be  as  short  as  is  .consistent 
Trith  exactness.  Every  movement  to  the  drawing  of  a  line  need 
not  be  described,  nor  should  it  be  implied  that  there  is  no  previ- 
ous knowledge  of  elementary  processes.  Long  Division  has  a 
frightfully  long  rule  : — better  "Divide  the  left  hand  figure  or 
figures  ot:  the  dividend,  and  find  the  excess  ;  to  this  excess  an- 
nex the  next  figure  of  the  dividend,  and  divide  as  before."  This 
is  true  for  Short  Division,  and  why  not  all  sufficient  for  long  ? 

The  rules  for  all  kinds  of  Reduction  may  be  merged  into  this  : 
"Multiply  the  value  of  a  unit  by  the  number  of  units."  Rules 
for  special  cases  are  of  course  convenient  for  practice,  but  this 
golden  rule  will  serve  to  bind  and  demonstrate  them  all.  Thus 
Reduction  Ascending  is  performed  by  division  ;  but  1  d.  equals 
l-12th  of  a  shilling  ;  and  65  d.  equal  65-ll2ths,  which  equal  5  s. 
bd.     In  an  explanation  by  Division  direct,  I  should  not  hesitate 
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to  use  the  formula :  "In  65  d.  there  are  as  many  shillings  as 
there  arc  12  d.  in  it ;  which  are  5,"  that  is  5-12flf.  in  it,  a  col- 
lective concrete  number.  Division  is  one  of  two  things,  either 
finding  how  many  of  one  number  are  contained  in  another,  when 
the  fjuotient  will  be  abstract ;  or  finding  what  number  is  contain- 
ed in  anotlier  a  given  number  of:  times,  when  the  divisor  will  be 
abstract  and  the  remaining  terms  concrete.  Thus  :  giving  3  ap- 
ples apiece  12  apples  will  supply  4  3  apples,  or  4  boys  ;  and  if 
the  4  boys  have  12  apples  we  find  how  many  apples  are  contain- 
ed 4  times  in  12  apples  by  taking  l-4th. 

No  text-book  will,  perhaps,  meet  every  teacher's  views.  The 
advantage  of  teaching  by  topics,  training  a  class  on  each  branch 
of  the  subject  till  it  is  perfectly  comprehended,  is  obvious  ;  and 
oftentimes  there  are  incidental  advantages  arising  from  such  a 
course.  Many  pupils  "cipher  through"  a  book  with  no  other 
idea  than  to  get  through  and  do  the  sums,  and  then  a  practical 
example  "half  fat"  is  too  much  for  them.  A  ray  of  light  will 
sometimes  be  let  into  such  minds  by  breaking  the  routine  of  rec- 
itation. 

Normal  School,  September,  1855. 


For  the  Illinois  Teacher. 

THE  TEACHER'S  VISION. 


BY   CHRISTOPHER    SOUTH. 


My  soul  was  sad  last  night — a  cloud  of  gloom  en^vrapt  my 
spirit.  I  threw  aside  my  book  and  went  out  where  the  stars 
were 'shining,  that  the  cool  night  winds  might  fan  my  fevered 
cheek.  'Twas  moonlight  on  the  praries.  From  her  far  off 
home  the  pale  "Night  Queen"  looked  down  and  smiled  upon  the 
sleeping  earth.  Another  day  was  past — a  day  of  care  and  toil 
and  strife ;  and  the  shades  of  night  had  brought  repose  to  many 
weary  hearts.  Where  but  a  few  hours  ago  all  was  noise  and  con- 
fusion, silence  now  brooded  undisturbed  and  peace  seemed  to 
encircle  the  whole  earth  in  an  embrace  of  love.  The  scene  was 
very  beautiful,  but  it  had  no  charms  for  m'e,  for  I  was  weary 
and  disheartened.  I  had  just  come  from  the  school-room  where 
,for  many  weary  days  I  hm  been  trying  to  perform  the  arduous 
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duties  oE  a  Teacher.  At  times  while  striving  to  plant  the  seeds 
of  Truth  in  the  soul  gardens  of  those  young  immortnls,  placed  in 
ray  care,  it  would  seem  that  my  labor  was  not  all  in  vain.  But 
no"t  often  was  I  thus  rewarded.  Inattention  and  heedless  neglect 
on  the  part  of  my  pupils,  cold  words  of  censure  from  par- 
ents for  what  they  de.emed  in  me  mismanagement,  and  a  lack  of 
sympathy  from  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  aid  and  encourage 
me,  all  wore  upon  my  spirit  and  at  the  close  of  this  day  I  felt 
that  thus  far  my  Teacher-life  had  been  a  failure. 

Throwing  myself  upon  a  mossy  bank  by  the  side  of  a  ripling 
streamlet,  I  yielded  myself  a  prey  to  bitter,  mournful  thoughts^ 
Why,  I  murmured,  should  I  thus  Vear  out  my  life  in  useless  toil  ? 
If  to  teach  is  my  duty,  why  has  not  heaven  endowded  me  Vvith 
the  power  to  govern  and  to  teach  aright  ?  Why  must  I  labor  so 
hard  and  reap  such  a  reward  as  this  ?  I  have  done  all  I  can  do 
and  yet  how  little  have  I  done. 

My  heart  was  sick  and  as  I  gazed  upon  the  earth  enrobed  with 
flowers  and  tender  leaves,  and  the  moon  and  bright  stars  in  the 
still  blue  sky  all  reposing  in  such  quiet  beauty,  I  wished  that  I 
might  find  that  place  of  sweet  repose  where  the  "wicked  cease 
from  troubling  and  the  weary  are  at  rest." 

I  was  about  turning  to  leave  the  place  when  something  which 
had  seemed  a  bright  spot  of  moonlight  on  the  bank  assumed  an 
angel's  form  and  approached  me.  I  could  see  but  dimly,  for  my 
eyes  were  filled  with  tears  ;  yet  I  knew  that  countenance  so  pure 
and  beautiful  was  not  of  earth,  for  on  every  human  face  is  writ- 
ten marks  of  sin  and  sufi"ering.  It  came  near  me  and  in  accents 
such  as  only  fall  from  angel  lips,  soothed  my  care-worn  heart. 
*'I  have  come  from  the  far  oflf  land  of  bliss,"  it  said  ;  "my  mis- 
sion is  to  lighten  the  sorrows  of  earth's  children,  who  were  once 
my  brethren.  I  have  heard  thy  sad  complainings  and  would, 
gladly  comfort  thee.  I  know  thy  sorrow,  for  once  I  was  a  child 
of  earth,  and  trod  the  teacher's  briar  strown  path.  Oft  like 
thine  was  my  spirit  wrung  with  anguish,  and  I,  too,  grew  weary 
of  what  seemed  to  me  a  useless  life.  At  length  my  work  was 
finished,  the  worn  out  body  slept,  but  the  hand  of  mercy  opened 
Heaven's  bright  portals,  and  angels  bade  my  spirit  enter  there. 
I  did  enter,  but  before  the  throne  of  God,  beneath  the  tree  of 
life  and  all  around  the  fadeless  plains  of  paradise  I  found  my 
griefs  and  troubles  all  arrayed  to  welcome  me!  Yes,  they  all 
met  mo  there,  but  oh  !  how  changed  they  were  !  Every  tear  I 
had  shed  while  striving  to  subdue  the  evil  and  fan  to  life  the  pure 
»n<l  good  in  the  hearts  of  niortals,  had  been  preserved  by  angel 
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Iiands  and  turned  to  glittering  stars  o£  light,  "witli  -whicri  to  dec- 
orate my  crown  of  glory  which  "the  Father"  gave  rae.  Every 
fiigh  wrung  from  my  aching  heart  hy  neglect,  ingratitude,  and 
scorn,  had  become  a  part  of  the  balmy  air  of  heaven  which  woke 
the  deathless  melod}  of  angels'  golden  lyres,  and  my  former  cup 
of  anguish  was  now  overflowing    with  the  cooling  sti'cam  of  life. 

And  still  better  than  all  this,  in  the  bright  heaven  land  I  met 
with  those  who  on  earth  had  been  nuj  scholars !  They  gathered 
round  me,  bright  sinless  beings  now,  with  harps  of  gold  and 
crowns  of  glory;  and  they  called  me  their  teacher,  and  welcom- 
ed me  to  their  home  of  bliss,  and  said  'twas  I  who  first  taught 
them  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  truth  which  had  brought  them  to  this 
better  land.  Then  did  the  Savior  wipe  all  tears  from  my  eyes, 
and  say  :  "As  ye  did  it  unto  the  least  of  these  ye  did  it  unto  me; 
Ye  shall  walk  with  me  in  white,  for  ye  arc  worthy." 

Coura^re,  fainting  teacher!  the  same  bright  joy  awaits  thee  in 
the  skies.  "Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters,"  and  though  thy 
life  may  seem  full  of  bitterness,  great  will  be  thy  reward  of  im- 
mortality when  life  on  earth  is  done.  The  darker  the  clouds  that 
hover  over  thee  here,  the  brighter  will  be  the  light  of  glory  burst 
upon  thy  awakening  beyond  the  tomb." 

A  moment  passed  in  silence,  and  then  I  raised  my  eyes  and 
ray  visitor  was  gone !  I  rose  from  the  mossy  bank  and  looked 
about  me  ;  the  brook  danced  on,  all  else  was  silent.  The  moon 
had  gone  down  behind  the  long  prairie  grass,  and  the  world  was 
clothed  in  shadows.  But  as  I  turned  my  steps  towards  home,  I 
felt  that  my  heart  was  no  longer  dark  with  the  gloom  of  despair, 
but  lighted  with  the  hallowed  rays  of  hope  and  faith,  and  some- 
thing whispered  to  my  spirit,  "Be  ye  faithful  unto  death." 


BOOK  NOTICE. 


BY   THE   EDITOR. 


The  list  of  books  recommended  by  the  State  Superintendent 
of  this  State,  taken  as  a  complete  series  is  undoubtedly  as  mer- 
itorious as  any  that  could  have  been  selected  under  the  circum- 
stances ;  and  we  believe  the  opposition  that  was  made  by  many 
teachers  was  against  the  principle  of  prescribing  books  instead 
of  the  books  prescribed. 
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Davics'  notoriety  as  a  Mathematician  is  unsm-passcd,  and  liig 
series  ot^  mathematical  works  complete.  His  Dictionary  and  Cy- 
clopedia of  Mathematical  Science  cannot  fail  of  being  a  valuable 
aid  to  the  teacher  and  student — it  is  a  science  complete  in  itself. 

Saunders'  New  Series  present  choice  selections  that  abound 
with  sentiment,  chastened,  instructive.  The  Young  Ladies  Rea- 
der is  truly  adapted  to  the  ladies  apartment,  with  rules  sufficient, 
and  variety  that  removes  the  monotony  with  which  reading  books 
often  abound.  This  Series,  in  connection  with  his  Elocutionary 
Chart,  in  the  hands  of  teachers  qualified,  cannot  fail  to  make 
good  and  efficient  readers. 

Clark's  Revised  Grammar  possesses  merits  peculiarly  adapted 
to  show  the  grammatical  relation  of  words  and  sentences.  His 
Diagrams  present  much  Logic,  and  are  valuable  aids  to  the  stu- 
dent. It  is  questioned  whether  a  superior  work  for  our  schools 
can  be  found  at  present. 

Wilson's  Histories  are  more  complete  than  any  other  Series 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  commencing  with  a  juvenile  work 
and  proceeding  gradually  through  the  whole  historic  field  ;  they 
cannot  fail  to  interest  and  instruct  the  historical  student ;  his 
Chart  should  ornament  every  school- room. 

Monteith's  Geography  appears  to  be  local  in  its  adaptation. 

Youman's  Chemistry  and  Ciiart  fill  a  void  that  has  long  exist- 
ed in  this  apartment  of  our  schools.  As  a  text  book  it  proves 
to  be  meritorious.  His  Chart  is  as  indispensible  to  the  Chemical 
student  as  an  Atlas  is  to  the  study  oF  Geography. 

Quackenboss'  First  Lessons  in  Composition  is  well  adapted  to 
the  student  as  an  initiatory  step  to  the  science  of  grammar.  If 
the  teacher  wishes  to  remove  the  ch-i/ness  of  which  students  com- 
plain in  the  study  of  grammar,  let  him  place  this  book  in  the 
hands  of  the  student  first,  and  after  careful  perusal,  he  will  be 
prepared  to  take  up  a  treatise  on  grammar,  and  appreciate  the 
beauties  that  the  science  ever  presents.  Quackenboss'  advanced 
course  in  Composition  and  Rhetoric,  by  its  systematic  arrange- 
menr,  excollence  of  style,  accuracy  and  perspicuity,  evinces  the 
most  arduous  effort  of  its  author  to  present  a  treatise  to  the  stud- 
ent that  would  be  inviting  to  the  study  of  this  important  but  too 
generally  neglected  science.  Its  use  as  a  text  book  fully  sustains 
the  celf^brity  of  the  author  as  a  practical  Educator. 

Copies  of  Cornell's  Series  of  Geographies  were  handed  us  for 
examination  ;  and  from  a  careful  perusal  of  the  1st  and  2d  parts 
we  look  upon  the  series  as  superior  in  appearance  and  arrange- 
ment.    Fust,  inviting   and  truly  practical ;  second,  possessing 
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moro  valuable  information,  clearly  presented,  than  any  other 
■\\'ork  under  notice.  To  be  known  will  be  sufficient  to  secure  their 
introduction. 

rnrsicAL  geoorapiiy. 

This  is  a  branch  that  has  been  neglected  in  our  schools  of  all 
graile*^,  indeed  a  large  number  oF  the  students  in  our  common 
schools  and  academies  are  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  such  an 
apartment  in  the  sciences  ;  from  this  fact  the  Outlines  of  Physi- 
cal Geography  by  Geo.  W.  Fitch  will  be  hailed  with  pleasure  by 
the  teacher  and  student.  In  confidence  we  recommend  the  treatise 
to  the  attention  of  all — it  is  a  work  carefully  arranged.  The  au- 
thor's knowledge  of  the  actual  wants  of  the  school-room  is  clear- 
ly shown  in  the  adaptation  of  his  work  to  the  class  for  which  it 
was  designed. 

Foster's  Chemistry. — From  a  careful  examination  of  the 
First  Principles  of  Chemistry,  by  Prof.  Foster,  we  could  not  do 
otherwise  than  give  it  the  preference  for  the  place  for  which  it  was 
prepared  ;  being  strictly  an  elementary  work,  with  each  division 
of  the  subject  presented  in  a  practical  form,  fully  illustrated  with 
diagrams.  As  an  Introduction  to  the  science  it  commends  itself. 
Each  and  every  teacher  should  possess  it  for  reference,  if  not 
used  in  class. 


TEXT  BOOKS. 


The  question  of  text  books  is  becoming  one  of  the  most  Com- 
plex with  which  the  teacher  or  school  officers  have  to  contend  ;  it 
seems  that  our  schools  are  destined  soon  to  be  inundated  if  the 
mania  to  become  authors  continues  to  increase  as  it  has  for  the 
past  quarter  century.  Readers,  Spellers,  Grammars,  Geogra- 
phies and  Arithmetics  are  daily  making  their  appearance,  claim- 
ing merits  that  no  other  work  possesses  ;  and  while  the  works  of 
improvement  are  rapidly  progressing,  it  is  gratifying  to  see  the 
exertion  made  for  the  benefit  of  schools  ;  but  caution  is  necessary 
in  this  apartment ;  mere  dollars  and  cents  should  not  decide  ;  and 
it  is  to  be  questioned  as  to  the  ability  of  any  one  man  being  able 
to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  the  various  school  books  that  are 
now  claiming  the  attention  of  the  friends  of  education  in  this 
state,  during  the  term  that  any  of  our  school  officers  hold  their 
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Appointment  or  elections.  Tlie  following,  clipped  from  "The 
Teacher  and  Western  Educational  Magazine,"  is  worthy  of  A 
Careful  perusal.  Editor. 

HOW  TO  SECURE  GOOD  TEXT  BOOKS. 

To  the  teacher  a  good  text  book  is  what  a  good  instrument  is  to 
an  artizan.  Give  the  best  workman  an  inferior  insitrument  to 
work  with,  and  to  the  degree  that  the  instrument  is  ill  adapted 
to  the  purpose  for  which  it  has  to  be  used,  in  that  degree  will  he 
labor  under  disadvantages,  and  his  progress  slow  in  accomplish- 
ing his  work.  By  the  improved  utensils  of  to-day,  the  farmer, 
the  mechanic,  the  machinist  and  the  manufacturer,  can  accom- 
plish from  three  to  five  times  as  much  work  a  day  as  they  coidd 
with  the  defective  tools  and  utensils  m  use  fifty  years  ago.  The 
same  improvements  have  been  made  in  educational  instruments  ; 
and  the  teacher  to-day,  if  he  understands  his  business  and  has 
the  choice  of  moans,  will  accomplish  at  least  as  much  again,  as 
the  educator  could  fifty  years  ago. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  so  few  professional  teachers 
at  present,  or  rather  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  teaching  is  not  con- 
sidered as  a  profession  which  requires  varied  and  extensive  men- 
tal discipline,  and  respectable  literary  acquirements.  Tis  is  not 
yet  the  case,  but  a  change  is  gradually  and  steadily  taking  place 
for  the  better,  and  before  many  years  we  expect  to  see  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching  embracing  not  only  as  much  talent,  and  as 
high  scientific  attainments  as  any  other,  but  occupying  the  high- 
est rank  among  learned  professions.  When  this  is  the  case,  there 
^vill  be  no  trouble  in  always  securing  the  best  text  books,  and  in- 
troducing the  newest  educational  improvements.  As  it  is  at  pres- 
ent, the  influences  which  are  at  work  to  secure  the  adoption  of 
the  best  means  are  too  powerful  for  a  few  accomplished  and  sci- 
entific but  scattered  and  isolated  teachers  to  control.  The  man- 
ufacturing of  text  books  has  become  a  business  in  which  enorm- 
ous amounts  of  capital  is  invested  ;  and  we  regret  to  say  too  many 
of  books  are  published  like  Peter  Pindar's  razors,  made  to  sell, 
not  for  use.  It  has  become  customary  of  late  years  for  the  State 
Legislatures  to  empower  the  State  Superintendent  of  Instruction 
to  select  a  uniform  system  of  text  books,  leaving  it  however  op- 
tional with  those  who  have  the  immediate  organization  and  super- 
vision of  schools,  to  adopt  or  not,  as  they  deem  proper,  the 
books  recommended  by  the  State  Superintendent.  This  latter 
mode  is  certainly  right  and  ought  by  all  means  to  be  retained, 
«ven  if  the  suicidal  policy  of  authorizing  the  State  Superintend- 
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ent  to  recommend  be  retained.  The  liberty  oF  introducing  the 
latest  improvements,  and  using  books  best  adapted  to  excite 
thought  and  Cor  unfolding  tlie  principles  of  any  science,  may  be 
the  salvation  of  the  educational  interests  for  a  whole  region  of 
country  ;  it  may  be,  the  little  leaven  that  leaveneth  the  whole 
lump.  For  our  own  part  we  would  as  leave  if  an  agricultural 
department  were  created  by  a  State,  defend  the  policy  of  giving 
to  the  head  of  it  the  power  to  recommend  what  form  or  patent 
the  implements  should  be  that  farmers  were  to  use  in  their  voca- 
tion, as  the  policy  of  giving  the  State  Superintendent  the  right 
to  recommend  books  to  be  used  in  school.  There  wo.uld  be  as 
much  wisdom  in  one  as  in  the  other,  and  one  would  be  about  as 
beneficial  as  the  other.  In  the  October  number  of  this  Journal, 
we  took  exceptions  to  this  system  for  the  following  reasons  : 

First,  State  Superintendents  are  often  more  politicians,, 
whose  stock  of  knowledge  consists  in  the  trickery  by  which  cau- 
cuses are  governed,  and  whose  tact  in  organization,  is  limited 
to  the  origination  of  the  machinery  by  which  conventions  are  con- 
trolled. 

Second///,  That  as  they  are  rarely  practical  teachers,  so  they 
are  incompetent  to  prescribe  text  books  for  schools,  however  dis- 
interested or  pure  in  intention  they  may  be. 

Third///,  As  the  Superintendent  has  the  sole  right  to  recom- 
mend text  books  for  the  State,  as  soon  as  one  is  appointed  or 
elected,  he  is  besieged  by  day  and  by  night,  at  home  and  abroad,, 
by  book  agents,  whose  attentions  are  not  confined  to  presenting 
the  merits  of  their  books,  but  by  offering  more  potential  and 
substantial  arguments  ;  and 

Fuiirtfi///,  That  not  un  frequently  the  Superintendent  sets  him- 
self up  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  recommends  the  books  of  such 
house  or  houses  as  will  give  him'  the  highest  price,  or  the  highest 
per  centage  of  the  books  sold  within  the  limits  of  the  State. — 
These  remarks  were  made  not  so  much  from  a  knowledge  of 
what  liad  been  done,  as  from  what  mi^/d  be  done.  They  were 
intended  as  a  protest  against  ?i  princi/)/e  and  not  against  men, 
and  intended  to  call  the  attention  of  the  State  Legislatures  to  a 
point  of  vital  importance  to  the  educational  interests  of  their  re- 
spective States,  Since  then  we  have  seen  propositions  of  still 
more  alarming  character  broached ;  no  less  propositions  than 
that  the  use  of  the  books  recommended  by  the  Superintendent 
shall  be  imperative,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  their  interest 
to  the  State  school  money,  by  such  schools  as  refuse.  We  hope 
the  Legislatures,  will  pause  and  consider  before  they  will  deter- 
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mine  upon  any  such  course  ;  for  the  arch  enemy  of  popular  edu- 
cation could  not  devise  any  policy  that  would  be  more  deleterious 
to  progress  and  improvement  than  the  one  proposed. 

It  has  been  suggested,  that  in  some  States  the  per  cent,  of  sales 
is  not  to  go  to  the  Superintendent,  but  into  the  State  Treasury  for 
the  support  of  a  State  Normal  Schot)l,  Such  a  proposition  is 
the  same  as  a  proposition  would  be  to  impair  the  usefulness  of  the 
common  schools,  and  levying  a  tax  upon  the  people  in  order  to 
establish  a  school  that  will  at  a  future  day,  furnish  better  teach- 
ers, whose  qualifications  are  to  be  rendered  more  or  less  power- 
less by  the  defective  instruments  placed  into  their  hands  to  work 
with.  The  proposition  bears  upon  its  face  a  contradiction,  and 
calls  for  the  closest  scrutiny  and  investigation  before  it  is  adopt- 
ed. We  will  suppose  that  there  are  two  publishing  houses  :  one 
lias  published  books  that  are  not^aleable ;  the  other  those  that 
are.  The  reason  why  the  books  of  one  should  sell  and  those  of 
the  other  not,  is  very  obvious.  The  State  Superintendent  first 
makes  a  proposition  to  the  house  whose  publications  sell,  that  he 
will  recommend  their  books,  provided  they  will  pay  a  certain  per 
centage  into  the  State  Treasury  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
Normal  School.  The  house  replies  "no.  We  propose  our  books 
for  introduction  upon  their  merits  alone.  If  they  are  not  the 
best  we  do  not  want  them  in  ;  besides,  we  find  no  diiEulty  in  sell- 
ing them  at  a  fair  profit  as  fast  as  we  can  publish  them,  and 
therefore  decline  your  proposition."  TJie  proposition  is  then 
made  to  the  other  house  and  gladly  accepted,  because  they  get 
rid  of  a  large  amount  of  dead  stock.  But  this  is  not  all,  they 
will  exact  as  a  condition,  that  the  Legislatiu'e  shall  make  it  im- 
perative to  use  the  books  recommended  by  the  State  Superinten- 
dent. When  this  is  done  they  raise  the  price  of  their  books  suf- 
ficiently to  cover  the  per  centage  they  agreed  to  pay  the  State. 
This  will  be  the  effect  and  modus  operandi  of  the  measure  if 
adopted.  The  State  schools  will  have  inferior  books  for  which 
they  will  pay  an  extra  price  under  the  pretext  of  raising  money 
to  establish  a  Normal  School. 

As  we  said  formerly,  we  see  no  better  way  of  securing  good 
school  books,  than  by  leaving  to  the  teachers  the  privilege  of  se- 
lecting them.  Farmers,  mechanics,  manufacturers,  and  those 
of  every  other  avocation  select  such  instruments  as  they  are  satis- 
fied are  best  adapted  to  their  wants  ;  is  it  supposed  that  the 
teacher  has  too  little  intelligence  to  do  the  same  for  his  ?  Why 
then  not  give  it  to  him  ?  Or  rather  wh}'  make  it  the  duty  of  an- 
other to  do  it  for  him,  who  maybe  either  incompetent  or  coiTupt  ? 
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The  various  institutions  that  are  now  becoming  established  for 
the  education  and  information  ot"  teachers  -will  soon  develop  their 
effects  upon  the  character  and  qualiiications  of  the  profession. 
And  in  proportion  as  the  standard  of  qualification  is  raised,  in 
that  proportion  will  the  competency  of  the  teacher  be  increased 
to  judge  and  select  the  works  best  adapted  to  his  purpose.  A 
State  Convention,  or  a  Teachers'  Institute,  we  consider  a  much 
safer  de])ository  for  the  power  oF  selecting  educational  instru- 
ments, than  a  State  Superintendent,  or  a  Committee,  not  com- 
posed of  practical  teachers.  The  best  preparation  for  liberty  is 
the  enjoyment  of  liberty  itself;  so  the  best  mode  of  qualifying 
teachers  to  discharge  the  responsibility  of  selecting  the  best  text 
books,  is  to  entrust  them  with  that  responsibility  at  once. 


TEACHER'S  IIC.^TITUTES. 


BY    THE    EDITOR. 


"Teachers'  Institutes  are  voluntary  associations,springing  from 
and  sustained  by  the  very  spirit  of  our  free  institutions,  well  cal- 
culated to  contribute  largely  to  the  general  diffusion  of  that 
knowledge,  and  those* virtuous  principles,  by  which  alone  the 
stability  of  our  republic  can  be  maintained,  and  her  perpetuity 
secured." 

One  of  the  surest  indications  of  the  true  teacher  is,  bis  cons- 
tant efforts  for  obtaining  more  knowledge  in  the  art  of  teaching; 
such  are  ever  ready  to  aid  in  establishing  and  maintaining  teach- 
ers' institutes,  associations,  and  drills,  that  are  now  claiming 
attention  throughout  our  state  ;  and  we  trust  appreciated  ;  for  in 
the  absence  of  a  Normal  School,  there  is  no  better  source  of  im- 
provement than  well  conducted  institutes  have  proved  to  be  to  the 
teacher  ;  where  reviews  are  given  in  the  branches  usually  taught 
in  the  district  school,  and  the  various  methods  of  explanations  or 
illustrations  presented  ;  the  benefit  of  experience  is  freely  bestow- 
ed upon  all  by  those  wlio  have  learned  at  its  school,  and  the  ad- 
vantages derived  from  such  are  far  greater  than  supposed  ;  and 
if  school  directors  felt  the  responsibility  that  rests  upon  them, 
they  would  be  in  attendance,  and  from  such  meetings  select  the 
teacher  to  instruct  their  youth.  When  County  Institutes  are 
held,  all  who  are  worthy  of  the  charge  of  ft  school  and  desirous 
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of  tGacIiing  will  be  in  attendance,  and  on  no  account  should  oth- 
ers be  employed. 

In  counties  where  meetings  for  the  mutual  improvement  of 
teachers  have  not  been  held,  we  would  say,  start  at  once,  for  it 
is  the  most  direct  method  of  awakening  teachers  and  parents  to 
the  actual  wants  of  our  schools  ;  some  one  must  make  an  effort, 
and  let  him  who  would  see  a  true  system  of  instruction  establish- 
ed, lead  on  in  this  educational  imjti-ovement,  for  it  is  the  most 
available  and  best  method  yet  devised  to  prepare  the  teacher  for 
the  duties  of  the  school-room. 

A  knowledge  of  the  art  of  instructing  and  managing  a  school 
is  acquired  by  long  experience  and  too  often  painful,  unless  aid- 
ed by  the  successful  teacher  who  is  ever  ready  to  stand  as  a  bea- 
con light  to  pilot  the  young  adventurer  across  the  shoals  and 
around  the  banks  to  the  channel  that  opens  into  the  broad  waters 
that  wash  away  the  stains  of  ignorance  and  presents  the  beauti- 
ful expanse  of  the  teacher's  sphere. 

The  utility  of  institutes  is  forcibly  presented  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Michigan,  (Mr.  Mahew,)  who  says  :  "Teachers'  In- 
stitutes have  received  the  earnest  approval  of  eminent  educators, 
since  their  establishment  in  this  country,  nearly  fifteen  years  ago. 
They  constitute  an  efficient  agency  both  in  providing  w^ell  trained 
teachers  for  the  school-room,  and  in  cultivating  an  intelligent 
and  active  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  education.  Wherever 
they  have  been  properly  conducted,  the  people  have  been  awak- 
ened to  a  livelier  interest  in  the  education  of  their  children,  and  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  chai\acter  of  the  instruction  given  in 
our  primary  and  high  schools  has  been  apparent." 

Here  the  knowledge  of  one  good  teacher  is  imparted  to  all ; 
confidence  is  secured,  zeal  enlisted,  unity  and  friendship  incul- 
cated, and  all  feel  sure  of  being  benefitted  ;  for  mind  coming  in 
contact  with  mind  in  the  various  exercises,  awakening  and  invig- 
orating the  intellectual  energies,  cannot  fail  to  make  such  asso- 
ciations profitable,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  see  the  spirit  mani- 
fested by  the  teachers  in  Kendal,  Ogle,  Peoria,  Lee  and  other 
counties,  in  holding  their  annual  and  semi-annual  sessions  for 
mutual  benefit  and  the  noble  purpose  of  elevating  the  standard  of 
public  instruction.  Let  each  and  every  teacher  respond  to  the 
calls. 

Peoria  Co.  Teachers'  Institute  at  Peoria,  Commencing  Oct.  8,  1  week  session. 

Kendal  " " '" at  Oswego, •' Oct.    15,  " 

Ogle " " " at  Oregon " " "2  week  session. 

Lee " " " at  Lee  Centre. ..." Nov.  12,  1 " 
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For  the  niinoi«  Teacher. 

TO  MY  PUPIL. 


BY   LIZZIE   LATTTOX. 


Life  is  "airfair  before  thee, 

And  thy  soul's  harp  sweetly  sings. 

Of  joys  that  dwell  untasled, 
In  the  future's  mystic  springs. 

These  sprinsrs  are  jrirt  with  flowers, 

Of  every  heauteous  hue, 
Whose  fraijrarit  petals  sparkle, 

With  diamond  drops  of  dew. 

Oh,  wonld'st  thou  find  those  waters 
Still  fraught  with  joy  and  love? 

Taste  none  Dut  fi.nd  their  fuuntain, 
In  springs  of  lite  above. 

Would'st  ever  pluck  fresh  rosebuds. 
Through  life's  untrodden  land? 

Pluck  none  except  tho-.e  planted 
By  thy  Savior-s  loving  hand. 


PRIMARY  TEACHERS. 


BY   THE    EDITOR. 


The  old,  but  false  opinion,  "that  any  one  knows  enough^'to 
instruct  children,"  has  not  been  wholly  discarded  as  yet ;  too 
often  does  the  school-room  bear  testimony  of  the  incompetency 
of  those  who  preside  over  the  youth  assembled  for  the  acquire- 
ment of  knowledge,  and  especially  in  the  Primary  apartment; 
to  have  an  individual  occupy  the  place  of  a  Teacher^  who  is  ig- 
norant of  the  proper  incentives  to  stimulate  the  mind  to  a  healthy 
development,  or  to  have  the  school-room  closed  ;  is  to  decide  be- 
tween two  evils  the  least  of  which  I  am  not  able  to  designate. — 
Why  it  is  that  the  child  during  the  first  years  of  school  should  be 
placed  in  charge  of  those  who  have  received  little  or  no  culture, 
and  destitute  of  experience  is  a  question  not  yet  solved  ;  for  those 
are  the  years  that  the  pupil  receives  all  the  aliment  for  the  growth 
of  the  mind  direct  from  the  teacher,  it  is  the  time  that  habits  of 
attention  or  inattention  are  formed,  style  of   speech,  and  truly 
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for  laying  the  foundation  foi*  the  structure  that  is  to  be  built,  or 
all  interest  for  study  and   intellectual  pursuits  will  be  stifled  or 
smothered.     The  first  day  ol:  school  is  an  important  era  in  the 
history  of  every  child — every  move__of  the  person  who  is  to  point 
out  the  road  to  the  fount  of  knowledge  is  noted,  and  every  word 
spoken  eagerly  grasped.     Who  ever  forgot  the  first  day  of  school 
when  with  timid  step  and  tremulous  heart,  they  entered  the  room 
that  was  to  be  a  palace  or  prison  to  tliem,  depending  wholly  upon 
the  qualification  of  the  teacher?     Yet  the  giddy  aniss  or  the  su- 
perficial  student  that  is  under  the  necessity  of   replenishing  an 
exhausted  purse  is  generally  the  chosen  one  for  our   Primary  or 
Common  school  ;  to  such  being  employed  to  teach  the  young  stu- 
dent may  be  attributed  the  use  of  so  many  boaks  illy  adapted  to 
the  capacity  of  those  placed  in  their  charge.     Elementary  text- 
books suitable  to  be  used  illustrating  the  first   principles    of  the 
sciences  receive  but  little  attention  compared  with  works  adapted 
to  the  adult  student.     Why  is  it  that  the  beginner  in  Grammar 
must  try  to  comprehend  a  treatise  far  beyond  his  powers  ?  or  why 
keep  the  youth  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  Physiology,   Philos- 
ophy, Chemistry,  Geology,  or  any   of  the  natural  sciences,  that 
interest  the  child  as  Well  as  the  adult?     We  are  confident,  that  if 
the  first  principles  of  Chemistry  and  Geology,  as  applied  to  Ag- 
riculture by  J.  Emerson  Kent,  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
pupil  among  his  first  studies,  it  would  awaken  an  interest  and  zeal 
for  improvement  that  would  add  a  lustre  to  every  vocation,   and 
do  more  to  incite  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  investigation,  than  any 
other  book  of  its  size  presented  ta  the  notice  of  teachers.     Tow- 
er's elements  of  Grammar  would  give  more  practical  knowledge 
to  the  beginner  in  the  science  than  any  large  or  full  treatise  now 
in  use. 

Mrs.  Cutter's  Human  and  Comparitrve  Anatomy,  Physiology 
and  Hygiene,  and  Parker's  first  Lessons  in  Philosophy  present 
practical  knowledge  to  the  child  that  he  could  not  obtain  in  the 
more  comprehensive  works,  but  such  works  are  seldom  seen  in 
our  public  schools.  The  fault  does  not  lie  upon  the  parent,  for 
when  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  such  are  duly  presented  they 
will  be  cheerfully  pi'ovided  ;  and  Teachers  can  not  do  more  for 
the  cause  of  education,  or  more  eftectually  establish  and  main- 
tain a  permanent  interest  in  study  than  to  adopt  such  treatise  as 
are  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  those  in  their  charge,  for  when 
the  first  principles  of  the  sciences  are  understood  the  inquiring 
mind  will  not  rest  until  wider  fields  are  traveled  over. 
Lee  Centre,  Sept.,  1855. 
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Tor  tlie'llliuols  Teaclwr^ 

A  THOUGHT  FOR  A  PUPIL. 


BY   MAUD   LESLIE. 


Kay!  tread  not  with  the  thonpWless  Ihroiig, 
Wlio  presiwith  giddy  step  alonjj 

Life's  tiovveiy  way  ; 
Whose  spirits  drink  at  founls  of  eartli, 
And  revtil  mid  its  scenes  oi  mirth, 

Xor  turn  to  pray. 

Be  thine  high  thoughts  and  holy  aims, 
Above  ambition's  selfish  claims. 

Tby  spirit's  wrih, 
I^  linked  with  regions  pure  and  bright, 
And  radiant  wiih  a  holier  light, 

Than  climes  of  earth. 

And  o'er  thy  pathway  every  hour. 
Contending  hosts  of  mighty  power, 

Now  strive  to  win 
Thy  soul  to  lioliness  and  blis?, 
Or  drag  thee  to  the  foul  abyss 

Of  wde  and  sin. 

Be  strong!  and  arm  thee  for  the  strife; 
And  fear  thou  not ;  the  hours  of  life 

Are  quickly  told. 
Trust  firmly,  and  the  Heavenly  Dove 
Shall  spread  His  wings  of  peace  and  love,' 

And  thee  enfold. 

Then  turn  thee  from  the  giddy  throng, 
Who  press  with  thoughtless  step  along 

Life's  flowery  way. 
Oh,  drink  not  at  the  founts  of  earth. 
And  thus  debase  thy  spirit's  birth, 

But  turn,  and  pray. 


Henry.— tA  noble  city  school  house  of  brick,  forty  feet  square, 
with  a  wing  thirty  feet  square,  is  nearly  completed  in  this  young 
and  thriving  city.  The  building  of  the  Institution  located  here 
by  the  Protestant  Methodists,  a  noble  brick  structure,  seventy- 
two  feet  long  and  three  stories  high,  is  in  progress.  The  build- 
er's contract  is  for  $11,000.  The  school  has  been  opened  for 
some  time,  in  temporary  quarters  ;  and  if  we  may  judge  by,  an 
hour  spent  in  the  recitation  room  of  the  Principal,  Mr.  Reynolds, 
it  enjoys  the  labors  of  a  very  intelligent  instructor. 

We  believe  it  is  in  contemplation  to  erect  a  Female  Seminary 
also,  during  the  next  season. — w.  b.  b. 


# 
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PRIMARY  TEACHING  AND  READING. 


INVESTIGATOR. 


The  importance  and  pi-afcticability  of  an  improvement  in  the 
common  series  o£  text  books  and  systems  of  Teaching  and  Read- 
ing, especially  in  the  Primary  Schools,  having  long  since  become 
a  subject  of:  interest,  investigation  and  discussion  among  the 
most  distinguished  educators  ot  our  country,  has  at  length  arou- 
sed practical  Teachers  to  an  earnest  consideration  o£  the  same 
topics,  in  several  of  the  more  progressive  educational  states. 

That  childen  generally  speak  correctly,  as  regards  inflection 
and  emphasis,  is  freely  admitted. 

That  children  generally  read  monotonously,  and  very  badly, 
is  universally   acknowledged. 

Why  these  things  are  so,  and  what  are  the  remedies,  consti- 
tute the  great  problem  for  solution. 

1st.  Why  do  children  generally  speak  correctly  ? 

Because  they  first  comprehend  the  idea  to  be  expressed — al- 
ways use  short  sentences,  and  thus  merely  express  the  idea. 

2nd.  Why  do  children  read  badly,  monotonously  ? 

On  account  of  the  following  reasons  : 

First — -That  many  of  the  words  found  in  the  primary  lessons, 
are  such  as  small  children  very  seldom  or  never  use  in  conversation. 

Secondly — That  they  are  i\oi  first  taught  to  know,  and  name 
readily  at  sight,  each  and  every  word  of  which  the  reading  les- 
sons are  composed.  .        ,  •  .   , 

Thirdly — That  even  when  they  do  know,  and  can  name  all, 
the  words  at  sight,  they  are  still  left  in  the  dark  as  to  the  real 
meaning  of  many  of  them.  To  know  the  name,  and  form  or 
shape  only,  is  not  enough. 

Fourthly — That  even  after  the  meaning,  name  and/brw  of 
each  wordAas  been  learned,  it  often  happens  that  either  the  sub- 
ject involved,  or  style  of  constructing  the  sentence,  is  entirely 
beyond  the  ability  of  the  little  learner  to  comprehend.  (For in- 
stance, in  a  new  work  just  issued  by  a  Cincinnati  publisher,  en- 
titled "The  Little  Teacher,"  claiming  to  be  an  improvement  I 
as  a  first  Book  for  Children,  we  find  the  following  sentences, 
verbatim,  in  the  early  part  of  the  work. 
*'see  the  boy  cat  and  dog"  "see  the  fan  egg  and  boy" 
"see  the  boy  bird  and  dog"  Not  as  much  as  a  comma  to  indi- 
cate a  pause,  or  call  attention  to  the  point  where  the  teacher  rests, 
Irhen  he  givei  them  a  model  reading  of  the  game. 
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In  the  samo  boojc,.  also,  of  only  sixty  pages,  we  find  no  less 
than  sixty-seven  sentences,  all  commencing  with  the  word  see  ; 
and  with  bnt  lew  exceptions,  these  sentences  are  all  oF  similar 
construction,  and  will  naturally  bej-ead  in  the  same  style  and 
toni.  Likewise,  in  t'u  sam.'  w)rk,  aiil  arranges!  in  a  similar 
I'orm,  are  ninety- three  more  sentenco-i  commencing  with  the  word 
the  ;  and  those  sent'nces  constitute  the  principal  reading  exer- 
cises in  the  book.  This  work  too,  is  one  of  the  latest  impruve- 
mznts !  whsreby  monotonous  reading  may  certainly  he  attain- 
ed!) 

Fifthly — That  Avhen  none  oP  the  above  difficulties  exist  to  any 
considerable  extent,  it  often  happens  that  the  type  is  too  small 
for  beginners,  and  the  spaces  b.-tween  the  lujrds  and  the  di^er- 
ent  lutes  too  narrow  ;  ami  what  is  still  worse,  the  sentences  are 
entirelj  t )0  lung,  being  arranged  in  the  prose  form,  instead  of 
the  sententious  order ^  each  line  making  a  complete  sentence. 

Sixthly — That  in  addition  to  the  want  of  simplicity  and  adap- 
tation in  the  Primary  works,  a  still  greater  difficulty  exists  in 
most  of  the  R'^a.iing  Sciies,  on  account  of  their  bad  graduation. 
ATter  a  pupil  has  learned  to  read  the  first  reader,  he  is  not,  in 
most  cases,  prepared  to  commence  the  second  book  of  the  same 
series  ;  and  hence  a  retrograde  movement  is  the  result.  And 
what  is  true  of  the  relation  between  the  first  and  second  books, 
generally  becomes  more  lamentahli/  apparent  as  the  pupil  ad- 
vances to  the  higher  numbers. 

Again — These  books  are  generally  encumbered  with  a  vast 
mul.iplicity  of  arbitrary  rules;  and  these  rules  are  subject  to  a 
still  great  r  number  oF  exceptions  ;  some  of  which  are  named, 
and  some  omitted.  Such  a  course  then,  can  only  serve  to  em- 
barrass the  scholar,  rather  than  aid  him  in  his  study.  Rules' 
may,  perhaps,  be  used  to  advantage  in  higher  Elocutionary  workst' 
but  not  in  Eh-mentary  books. 

3d.  How  then  should  Text  Books  be  prepared,  and  instruc- 
tion be  given,  in  order  to  obviate  these  numerous  difficulties,  and 
attain  the  desired  object — inake  g'lud  readers! 

First — To  pr-^cede  the  use  of  any  book,  large  C;u-ds  are  pref- 
erable for  small  children.  By  the  u.-e  of  these,  if  properly  ar- 
ranged, pupils  may  be  taught  the  Alphabet,  and  also  to  read 
and  spell,  to  some  extent.  But  to  do  ihi^',  the  cards  must  be 
n.'arly  two  feet  square,  and  the  type  large  enough  to  enable  a 
whole  class  to  read  at  once,  at  a  reasonable  distance.  One  of 
the  most  modern  and  successful  methods  of  teaching  the  Alpha- 
b<it  is,  by  means  of  spelling  famdiaj:  words  on  cards^  and  at  the 
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5ame  time  pointing  out  the  duplicate  Ict'ors  on  the  margin,  where 
the  alph;ibet  is  arranged.  Such  an  arvang':>m"nt  renders  the 
primary  exercises  amusing  and  interesting  tu  childi-en,  in.steadof 
being  irksome  and  laborious,  A  good  black  board  is  also  a  vul- 
uabl;:^  acqni-^ition,  and  a  competent  Teacher  is,  of  course,  an 
iwUspcnsahle  pre-recj'tlfiite. 

Socon  Uy — Let  the  Primary  Book  be  printed  on  good  paper, 
in  lar^e  pfaln  tjpe  ;  and  let  the  w,,rk  be  illustrated  and  bound 
in  a  proper  raann.'r.  Let  the  words,  as  far  as  pi-acticable,  par- 
ticularly ill  thi  !i'Nt  part,  b)  su  ;a  a?  cli'dlrm  are  famUiar  with, 
and  let  them  ail /?r.s/ be  iatro:luc:d  a^  iv,rd^,  in  an  isj/tdrd 
form,  or  in  spd/iim:;  /essms,  immediately  preceding  the  reading 
lessons,  in  which  they  occur.  Let  the  sentences  be  of  very  sim- 
ple construction  ;  about  the  same  style  as  those  gmerally  spoken 
by  chil  Iron.  Let  the  spaces,  both  between  the  words  and  lines, 
be  wi:/s,  and  let  each  line  comtmnce  and  end  with  a  complete 
phrase  or  sentence,  for  fifty  or  sixty  pages,  before  the  prose 
form  of  reading  is  introduced.  Then  never  allow  a  pupil  to  at- 
tempt to  read  any  n'^w  sentence  or  paragraph,  until  he  has  /d'siI 
learned  to  name  readily  at  sight,  each  and  evert/  word  of  which 
the  matter  is  composed,  nomntil  the  Teacher  has  given  a  model 
reading  of  the  same,  and  familiarly  illustrated  the  meaning  ol 
evch  lord  and  sentence.  When  a  chill  is  already  familiar  with 
the  name  and  use,  or  meaning  of  a  word,  it  is  then  only  neces- 
pary  to  teach  him  its  typogvaphical  form  and  orthography,  to 
enable  him  to  read  it.  With  such  an  arrang  uTient,  and  such  a 
course  of  instruction,  the  yiung  beginner  can,  m  when  only 
speaking,  first  cumprehend  the  id^a  of  the  sentence,  and  thus 
express  it ;  or  in  other  words,  read  it  correct' j. 

Thirdly — Let  the  .<? /^/n.o'.'?,  or  powers  of  the  letters,  analysis 
oF  words,  and  spell  in  f^,  be  made  a  very  early  and  prominent 
part  of  primary  instruction. 

Fourthly — Let  the  entire  course  throughout  the  series,  be 
strictly  p:')'];;*essive,  Prej  fron  ill /irj/^r./ry  riles,  an  I  never 
allow  a  pupil  to  advance  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  number  of  the 
series,  until  he  can  read  v^lth.  facility  a,nd proper  intonation^ 
all  the  matter  in  the  lower  book. 

Tka  above  course  has  made  Good  Readers  I 
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TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE, 

OGLE    COUNTY. 

A  Teaclicrs'  Convention  and  Institute  for  Ogle  County  will  b^ 
held  at  Oregon,  commencing  on  Monday,  October  15tli,  and 
continuing  two  weeks. 

Prof.  J.  B.  Thomson,  of  New  York,  author  of  Thomson's 
series  of  Arithmetics,  has  kindly  consented  to  be  with  us.  From 
his  great  experience  as  a  teacher,  and  perfect  familiarity  with  all 
branches  of  Mathematical  Science,  we  anticipate  such  a  treat  as 
the  teachers  of  Ogle  County  have  seldom  enjoyed. 

A  series  of  lectures  on  Physiology,  Anatomy,  and  Hygiene, 
illustrated  with  a  French  Manikin*  and  other  apparatus,  will  be 
given  during  the  day  and  evening  of  the  first  week  by  Prof.  Judd, 
of  Lee  Centre.  Other  lectures  on  Natural  Sciences,  and  on  the 
general  subject  of  education,  may  also  be  expected. 

The  teachers  will  review  the  branches  usually  taught  in  common 
schools,  as  far  as  can  be  done  in  the  limited  time  allowed  us. — 
Discussion  of  modes  of  teaching,  as  well  as  the  matter  taught, 
will  be  part  of  the  daily  program.  Each  teacher  needs  a  testa- 
ment and  slate  ;  other  books  will  be  provided. 

The  Institute  is  expected  to  select  a  series  of  Text  Books  for 
use  throughout  the  County,  to  be  kept  unchanged  for,  say,  five 
years.  We  desire,  if  possible,  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  all 
teachers,  including  the  Select  and  Higher  schools  throughout  the 
County.  The  final  vote  will  be  taken  on  Thursday  of  the  second 
week. 

Teachers  desiring  certificates  can  procure  them  at  the  Institute 
without  expense.  Certificates  will  also  be  vised,  and  renumber- 
ed where  necessary.  The  new  certificates  are  good  for  two  years. 
Subsequent  to  the  Institute  no  teacher  will  be  examined  except 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  and  in  all  such  cases,  the  law  re- 
quires the  payment  of  a  fee  of  one  dollar. 

During  the  past  year,  112  certificates  have  been  issued.  We 
hope,  if  practicable,  every  one  who  has  taught  during  the  last 
twelve  months,  or  intends  to  teach  during  the  next,  will  meet 
with  us  at  the  Institute. 

Expenses. — Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  citizens  of 
Oregon  to  board  teachers  attending  the  Institute  at  $1,50  per 
week.  The  other  expenses,  for  the  payment  of  lectures,  etc., 
will  not  exceed  $1  each. 

Teachers  can  report  themselves  on  their  arrival  at  the  Court 
House,  where  a  committee  will  be  in  waiting  to  direct  them  W. 
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boarding  places.  It  is  desirable  to  organize  at  as  early  nn  hour 
as  possible,  on  Monday.  The  lectures,  and  all  the  exercises  of 
the  Institute,  are  free  to  the  citizens  and  friends  of  education^ 
generally.  J.  W.  Frisbee,    Commissioner. 

August  15,  1855. 


CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT. 


BY   THE   EDITOR. 


One  of  the  surest  indications  of  the  progressive  character  that 
our  public  schools   have   imbibed,  is  the  order  and  system  that 
now  prevail,  and  the  means    resorted    to  to  secure  these  essen- 
tial elements  of  a  school-room  ;  now  instead  of  the  constant  com- 
motion of  the  pupils,  and  hurly-burly  appearance  of  the  teacher's 
plans,  we  see  a  quiet,  noiseless  course  pursued  by  both  teacher 
and  student ;  reason  is  used  instead  of  the  rod  of  birch  ;  and  if 
a  rod  must  be  used,  the  rod  of  love  has  been  found  to  be  the  most 
effective.     The  number  of  educationists  that  still  cling  to  corpo- 
ral punishment  as  a  means  of  school  discipline  is  greatly  dimin- 
ished to  what  it  was  a  f e-vy  years  ago  ;  and  we  trust  in  future  that 
the  teachings  of  our  Savior  will  be  taken  for  the  teacher's  guide, 
instead  of  the  sayings  of  Solomon,  who  we  have  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose had  any  great  liking  for  all  his  children ;  neither   would  it 
be  just  to  suppose,  that   what  he  did  say  had  any  reference  to 
school  government,  for  they  had  no  system  of  public  schools  in 
his  day  ;  and  we  have  reason  to  thank  God  that  this  relic  of  bar- 
barism is  soon  to  be  numbered  among  the  things  that  were  ;  that 
teachers  are  to  be  selected  more  for  their  intellectual  qualifica- 
tions and  moral  culture  than  their  ability  to  use  the  gad  or  fer- 
ule.    Strength  of  mind  has  been  found  to  be  of  more  service,  ia 
keeping  order  than  strength  of  arm.     The  moral  power  of  the 
teacher's  person  will  exert  a  greater  influence  over  his  pupils  and 
do  more  in  curbing  and   subduing  the  bad  passions,  if  his  heart 
is  right,  than  all   the  blustering,  scolding,  and    whipping  have 
ever  accomplished.     "We  are  taught,   and  teach  by  something 
that  never  comes  into  language  at  all.     This  is  often  the  highest 
kind  of  teaching,  and  has  the  most  effect,  for  the  very  reason 
that  it  is  spiritual   in  its  character,  noiseless  in  its  pretensions, 
iiind  constant  in  its  influence."  He  who  cannot  control  or  manage 
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a  school  without  torturing  the  flosh  of  children  had  hotter  leave 
the  vocation,  ami  .  allow  his  place  to  bo  occupied  by  one  who 
knows  the  effect  that  kin  1  words  liave  wlicn  addressed  to  the  vouth- 
ful  inind,  Improvemont  and  change  in  all  tlie  pursuits  and  busi- 
ness ol:"  liPe  admonish  us  'hat  there  niu-t  be  chau'Tc  atul  improve- 
ment in  school  government  and  discipline,  and  if  an  examination 
was  made  into  the  little  petty,  irritating  inflictions  of  corporal 
puuisliments  that  are  now  occasionally  witnessed  and  felt,  they 
wouUl  bo  found  to  em.inate  from  a  class  of  lazy  teachers,  uncul- 
tivated themselves,  who  think  it  l?ss  labor  to  hit  a  chil  1  a  rap  for 
som3  trifling  infraction  of  perhaps  arbitrary  rules,  than  to  adopt 
any  means  to  convince  the  chil  1  of  the  impropriety  of  the  act. 
Many  of  the  little  causes  of  puni^hm'^nt  in  school  grow  out  of 
the  neglect  of  parents  to  provide  for  their  children  ;  for  true  it  is 
that  "the  devil  alwiys  fin  Is  soin  idling  for  idle  hinds  to  do." — 
Let  the  school  be  furnished  first  with  a  good  teacher;  then  the 
necessary  books  an  I  apparatus,  and  the  shrieks  and  groans  o£ 
the  school-room  will  be  changed  to  joy  and  gladness. 


INDUSTRY. 


BY  HENRY   P.    TAPPAN,    D.    D. 


In  a  pleasant  and  retired  spot,  where  I  had  been  rusticating 
some  weeks,  I  was  in  the  habit  of  watching  the  labors  of  a  colo- 
ny of  be-:^?.  Well  may  the  bee  be  taken  as  the  symbol  of  indus- 
try! With  the  early  dawn,  these  little  laborers  l?ave  the  hive 
and  fly  away  to  seek  the  flowers.  If  a'  any  hour  of  the  day  you 
chance  to  meet  with  them,  you  find  them  half  buried  amid  the  frag- 
rant petals, plying  their  art  with  the  utmost  energy  ,orhuiTying  from 
flower  to  flower,  or  returning  with  unwearied  wing  to  deposit  their 
gathered  treasures  in  the  hive.  If  you  stand  at  the  hi^^e,  you 
AviU  fin  1  them  going  and  coming  from  morn  to  eve.  When  con- 
gregated without  Vie  hive,  there  is  incessant  motion,  and  the 
buzz  of  their  conversation  never  flags.  Thus  they  go  on  from 
day  to  day,  while  the  warm  sunshine  and  the  flowers  last.  The 
bees  take  no  holidays.  They  are  never  idle,  and  seem  never  wea- 
ried. Their  life  and  joy  lie  in  ceaseless  industry,  in  doing  with 
their  might  the  work  to  which  their  wonderful  instinct  appoints 
and  impels  them.     Every  momeufc  of  a  bee's  life  giree  »  drop  of 
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honey.  The  bees  fulSl  then*  mission,  and  do  all  that  their  power, 
skill,  and  opportunities  permit  them  to  do.  Tv  they  were  self- 
con-cious  creatifres,  they  would  have  no  remorse  and  no  regrets 
at  the  hour  of  death. 

The  bee  is  a  remarkable  instance  both  oP  instinctive  activity 
and  skill.  But  all  living  creatures,  indifferent  degrees  and  fo'm=) 
exhibit  the  same  beautiful  and  curious  instinctive  industry.  God 
hath  made  no  creature  for  idleness.  The  law  oi!  industry  is  t*he 
universal  law.  Where  instinctive  volition  disappears,  the  same 
ceaseless  action  is  found  under  physical  forces.  Nature  is  always 
at  work  in  the  growth  and  chang:\s  of  plants,  and  in  the  compo- 
sition and  decomposition  of  her  elements. 

NEW  BOOKS. 

We  have  received  the  following  works  during  the  present  month. 

Cornell's  Intermediate  GKOGRAniY  — This  work  forms 
Part  Second  of  a  system;itic  series  of  School  Geographies,  de- 
signed, for  pupils  who  have  completed  a  primary  or  elementary 
course  of  instruction  in  Geography;  by  S.  C.  Cornell.  '"First 
the  blade,  then  the  ear,  after  that  the  full  corn  in  the  ear." 

New  York,  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  Broadway,  1855. 

Au  Intc'rmedlafe  Geography  is  a  new  fact  in  achievement, 
though  not  a  new  idea  in  name.  So  intimately  have  the  abstruse 
principles  of  geographical  science  been  interwoven  Avith  its  sim- 
pler rudlm"nts,  in  class  books  heretofore  in  use,  that  it  would 
be  difficult,  following  such  authorities,  to  determine  what  of  these 
principles  are  primary  or  elementary,  what  intermediate,  or  what 
ultimate.  To  compile  a  work,  therefore,  that  consistently  with 
sucli  an  arrangement  coul  I  be  termi'd  i)\ttrine\Uate^  is  a  thing 
quite  impossible.  It  was  nccessai-y,  first,  to  extricate  from  the 
conglom. 'rated  text  and  Full  gj'o\Vn  maps  that  have  heretofore 
constituted  the  primary  study  of  the  beginner,  those  elements  ot: 
the  science  that  are  indeed  ru'Iimental ;  and  by  collecting  these. 
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fts  well  in  their  map  as  in  their  prosaic  form,  to  lay  the  only 
foundation  on  which  the  superstructure  ol'  geographical  knowl- 
edge can  rise  before  the  student  in  its  just  proportions,  and  be 
finally  comprehended  by  him  as  a  thing  of  beauty,  as  well  as  of 
appliance.  This  the  author  has  attempted  in  her  "Primary  Ge- 
ography," previously  published  ;  and  in  fulfilment  of  her  plan, 
she  has  now  published  the  second  of  the  series,  which  will  be 
found  to  be  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  words  what  its  title  im- 
ports, viz  :     "An  Intermediate  Geography." 

Tower's  Elements  of  Grammar. — New  York,  Daniel  Bur- 
gess &  Co. 

The  "North  American  Review"  says  :  "Our  schools  suffer  no 
imposition  so  egregious,  as  in  the  cumbrous  grammatical  text 
books  in  common  use.  They  serve  no  earthly  purpose,  except 
to  overtask  the  verbal  memory,  and  to  obscure  the  mental  per- 
ception of  the  pupil.  The  grammar  now  before  us  is  an  honor- 
able exception.  Its  definitions  are  as  simple  as  language  can 
make  them,  and  are  in  every  instance  illustrated  by  examples 
carefully  analyzed.  Its  rules  of  syntax  are  few,  concise,  and 
comprehensive.  It  contains  no  irrelevant  matter,  and  could  be 
studied  with  interest  and  profit  by  an  intelligent  pupil  of  seven  or 
eight  years  of  age." 


"The  Nightingale,"  or  Normal  School  Singer,  designed 
for  Schools,  home  circle,  and  private  practice,  on  a  mathemat^ 
ically  constructed  plan  of  notation  ;  by  A.  D.  Fillmore,  author 
of  "Universal  Musician,*'  "Christian  Psalmist,"  "Temperance 
Musician,"  &c.     Cincinnati,  Applegate  &  Co.,  Publishers. 

The  demand  for  music  books  adapted  to  the  instruction  of 
children  and  youth  especially  in  schools,  prompted  the  author  to 
publish  the  "Nightingale"  as  an  aid  in  carrying  forward  this 
good  work.  All  children  should  be  taught  to  sing,  not  merely 
by  note,  as  the  case  is  in  most  instances,  but  they  must  be  taught 
to  sing  from  a  knowledge  of  principles. 

The  lessons  are  brief,  yet  eompTehensive.  Every  thing  is 
stated  theoretically,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  readily  undertood, 
and  easily  remembered.  The  practical  exercises,  questions  and 
notes,  which  follow  the  different  chapters,  will  suggest  to  every 
i'eflecting  mind,  a  thorough  practical  course  of  training. 


THE 
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TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 


BY  THE   EDITOR. 

We  heat  of  several  County  Teacliers'  Institutes  having  been 
ibeld  in  different  counties  during  the  past  two  months  ;  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Tvhich  wo  have  been  unable  to  procure  for  publica- 
tion. Some  of  which  were  largely  attended,  and  resulted 
among  the  other  good  ends  attained,  in  awakening  a  decided  in- 
terest in  educational  matters.  This  indeed  is  one  of  the  mighti- 
est reasons  for  holding  these  annual  gatherings.  The  teachers 
not  only  get  the  necessary  drilling,  information,  renewed  cour- 
age and  encom-agement  for  the  proper  conduct  of  their  respective 
schools  ;  but  the  people  generally  become  interested  in  education- 
al matters,  realize  more  fully  the  necessity  of  employing  live 
teachers  instead  of  dead  ones,  and  when  they  have  employed 
them,  of  becoming  co-workers  with  them  in  the  great  work  of  ed- 
ucating those  who  are  so  soon  to  fill  their  places. 

We  have  a  goodly  report  from  Lee — the  pioneer  county. — 
We  only  wish  there  was  one  such  man  as  Simeon  Wright  in  every 
county  in  the  State.  We  rath'^r  guess  there  would  be  a  shaking 
among  the  dry  bones.  We  long  since  became  disgusted  with 
these  milk  and  water  teachers.  Wc  would  sooner  have  one  such 
real  bona  fide  teacher,  than  a  whole  score  of  these  sleepy,  lifeless 
Rip  van  Winkles,  who,  unable  to  get  a  living  any  other  way, 
'■Hook  to  school  teaching"  as  a  last  resort.  There  is  no  cause 
"why  we  should  not  have  a  well  conducted  Institute  in  every  coun- 
ty in  the  state  at  least  once  a  year,  and  the  only  reason  why  we 
don't  is  because  every  county  has  not  some  one  man  to  take  hold 
of  the  matter  and  push  it  through. 
87 
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"WHAT'S  IN  A  NAME?" 


BY   THE   EDITOR. 


This  is  a  question  frequently  asked,  but  not  more  frequently 
asked  than  answered  mentally,  if  not  otherwise.  The  fact  is 
there  is  a  good  deal  in  a  name.  A  society  may  place  itself  in  a 
wrong  position,  and  be  entirely  misapprehended  in  its  objects  and 
aims,  by  assuming  a  cognomen  which  neither  comports  with  the 
design  of  its  establishment,  nor  the  purposes  it  proposes  to  carry 
out.  Such  we  believe  to  be  the  present  position  of  "The  Illinois 
State  Teacher's  Institute."  The  name — Institute — if  it  really 
does  not  imply,  at  least  is  understood  to  imply  an  association 
of  teachers,  congregated  together  for  the  purpose  of  practical  in- 
struction in  the  best  melhods  of  teaching,  and  not  to  consider 
general  subjects  pertaining  to  educational  matters.  We  are 
aware  that  this  whole  subject  was  canvassed  at  Bloomington,  at 
the  time  the  Institute  was  founded,  and  we  are  also  aware  that  a 
majority  of  the  best  teachers  in  the  State  then  present  decided 
on  the  present  name.  But  the  term  struck  us  then  as  being 
wholly  inappropriate,  and  inapplicable  ;  and  we  are  confident 
we  are  not  alone  in  our  view  of  the  matter.  We  state  our  opinion 
candidly,  and  suggest  the  thing  to  the  consideration  of  the  teach- 
ers generally,  to  come  up  at  Springfield  if  the^  shall  deem  it  o£ 
sufficient  importance. 


STATE  AGENT. 


BY   THE    EDITOR. 


It  has  been  the  practice  in  several  of  the  Eastern  States  for 
some  years  past,  for  tlie  associations  to  appoint  a  State  Agent 
whose  duty  it  was  to  co-operate,  under  the  direction  of  the  asso- 
ciation, with  the  superintendent  in  advancing  the  educational  in- 
terests of  the  State  generally  ;  but  whose  especial  duty  it  was  to 
hold,  or  assist  in  holding  County  Institutes — addressing  the  peo- 
ple— attending  school  exhibitions — gleaning  educational  statis- 
tics— advising  with  school  committees  upon  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  education,  &c. ,  &c.  During  a  recent  tour  of  three  months 
through  the  Eastern  States,  in  which   time  we  attended   three 
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State  teachers'  associations,  visited  a  great  number  of  schools 
and  consulted  with  thousands  of  the  best  educational  men  in  the 
land,  we  heard  but  one  voice  in  regard  to  the  practicability  and 
success  of  the  experiment  there.  Even  in  the  little  state  of  Con- 
necticut with  only  eight  counties  they  have  an  agent  whose  sole 
duty  it  is  to  travel  from  one  end  of  the  state  to  the  other,  and 
assist  in  holding  institutes,  &c.  If  we  had  a  Superintendent  ever 
so  well  qualified  for  his  post,  he  could  not  attend  to  all  his  other 
duties,  and  still  travel  from  place  to  place  and  perform  the  ne- 
cessary labor.  If  Illinois  is  ever  going  to  assume  a  respectable 
position  among  her  sister  states,  in  an  educational  point  of  view, 
the  teachers  are  the  ones  to  do  the  work.  Unless  they  take  hold 
earnestly  and  lead  the  way,  the  people  will  never  follow.  They 
cannot,  all  of  them,  spend  their  time  in  lecturing  and  traveling 
about  holding  institutes,  &c.,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  they 
should  imitate  the  older  states  and  appoint  some  good  practical, 
experienced  teacher,  who  would  spend  his  time  thus,  and  report 
annually  to  the  association  the  result  of  his  labors.  The  ques- 
tion hoAv  such  an  agent  is  to  be  paid  for  his  labor  and  traveling 
expenses  is  one  that  naturally  arises,  and  one  which  we  find  no 
difficulty  in  answering,  and  will  do  so  when  the  matter  comes  up 
before  the  association,  as  we  confidently  hope  it  will,  at -Spring- 
field. Will  the  teachers  throughout  the  state  canvass  this  mat- 
ter thoroughly,  and  come  to  the  institute  prepared  to  act. 


ITEMS. 

That  indomitable  and  untiring  teacher,  Prof.  Simeon  Wright, 
has  been  unanimously  nominated  for  Superintendent  of  Lee  Co. 
We  regard  this  as  a  just  tribute  to  the  energy  and  perseverance 
of  a  true  and  faithful  teacher.  Prof.  W.  wields  an  extensive 
influence  in  the  Northern  section  of  the  State,  and  will  make 
good  use  of  his  newly  earned  laurels.  We  congratulate  the  peo- 
ple of  Lee  County  on  their  "good  time  coming." 


In  another  place  will  be  found  the  "Proceedings  of  the  Peoria 
County  Teacher's  Institute,"  held  last  month,  at  Peoria.  This 
is  the  first  efi'ort  ever  made  to  hold  an  Institute  in  that  county, 
and,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  proceedings,  it  was  entirely  success- 
ful.    We  are  glad  to  add  this  to  the  list  of  counties  who  have  de- 
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termined  to  hold  Institutes  semi-annually.  We  deem  it  just  to 
say  in  this  connection,  that  the  honor  of  thi^!  new  state  of  thin^i^g 
is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  successful  efforts  of  Prof.  C.  E. 
Hovey,  the  president  of  the  institute. 


In  addition  to  the  large  number  of  names  announced  in  the  or- 
der of  exercises,  we  arc  assured  that  a  number  of  eminent  gen- 
tlemen from  the  East  Avillbe  present  at  the  Institute,  and  we  are 
also  assured  by  the  Committee,  that  they  will  meet  with  a  wel- 
come reception,  and  ample  time  be  offered  them  to  .address  the 
Convention.  Among  those  who  have  given  assurances  that  they 
will  bo  present,  we  may  mention  the  name  of  Prof.  Davies,  of  N. 
Y.,  Hon.  John  D.  Philbrick  and  Wra.  G.  Coe,  of  Ct. 

Mr,  Philbrick  is  the  Superintendent  of  Ct,,  and  Principal  of 
the  State  iN'ormal  School.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to 
his  very  able  address  before  the  New  York  State  Teacher's  Asso- 
ciation last  summer,  and  regard  him  as  one  of  the  most  able  ed- 
ucational men  in  New  England. 


STATE  INSTITUTE. 


BY   THE  EDITOK. 


"  The  order  of.  Exercises"  of  the  State  Institute,  as  presented 
by  the  proper  committee,  was  duly  published  in 'our  last.  An 
unusually  attractive  bill  is  presented,  calling  into  requisition,  some 
of  the  best  educational  talent  in  the  State.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  Committee  propose  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  one  great 
subject  now  agitating  all  classes  and  schools  of  educational  men 
in  the  state  ;  and  we  look  confidently  to  the  coming  Convention 
to  settle  the  preliminaries  so  far  as  they  can  do  so,  to  the^imme- 
diate  establishment  of  such  an  institution.  Surely  sufficient  time 
has  been  expended  on  the  question  as  to  how  the  school  ought  to 
be  gotten  up.  It  is  now  nearly  fovir  years  since  the  subject  was 
thoroughly  canvassed  at  the  Springfield  Convention.  It  took  up 
a  large  share  of  attention  at  the  Convention  held  at  Bloomington 
in  1853,  as  also  at  the  Institute  last  winter.  For  our  own  part, 
though  we  have,  as  is  well  known,  held  some  very  decided  opin- 
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ions  upon  the  subject  from  tlie  first,   and  though  we  fed   quite 
confident  that  a  large  majority  of  the  education?.!  men  ot'  the 
State  coincide  -with us  in  our  views,  we  are  anxious  that  the  com- 
ino-  convention   shoukl  settle  upon  some  permanent  basis  oi:  ac- 
ti^^n,  and  unite  their  efforts,  so  as  to  direct  them  towards  the  ac- 
complishment of  their  object,  rather  than  any  longer  T*-aste  them 
on  the  idle  question  as  to  how  such  an  institution  shall  be  estab- 
lished, and  where.     It  will  be  time  enough  to  settle  the  latter 
question  when  the  former  is  disposed  of  ;  and,  in  our  judgment, 
all  speculations  and  anxieties  respecting  the  place  of  location  for 
a  Normal   School  are  totally  idle,  till  it  is  finally  settled  upon 
what  basis  it  is  to  be  established.     We  say  then,  let  us  come  to 
an  understanding  at  Springfield  ;  mark  out  our  plan  definitely, 
and  go  to  work  as  the  teachers  in   Ohio  have  done  to  secure  our 
objecc. 

it  we  are  ever  to  have  good  common  schools  in  the  State  of 
Illinois,  we  must  have  teachers  trained  to  their  profession;  and 
iE  we  are  going  to  have  such  teachers,  we  must  educate  them  at 
home.  We  shall  look  confidently  to  the  coming  Institute  for 
some  definite  action  upon  the  subject. 


OHIO  S.  W.  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


BY   THE   EDITOR. 


The  teachers  of  south  western  Ohio  have  organized  a  Normal 
School  and  selected  Alfred  Hilbrook,  of  Columbiana,  Principal, 
and  David  Parsons,  of  Belle l:ontaine.  General  Agent.  Over  two 
thousand  dollars  were  pledged  in  one  day  by  the  teachers  and 
friends  of  education.  We  make  some  extracts  from  the  report 
of  the  committee,  which,  if  it  were  not  so  lengthy,  we  wpuld  pub- 
lish entire.  After  speaking  of  some  of  the  vigorous  efforts  made 
by  the  pioneer  teachers  in  the  state,  the  committee  go  on  to  say : 

^'The  march  of  improvement,  so  general,  so  vigorous,  has,  how- 
ever, been  seriously  retarded  by  the  want  of  properly  trained 
teachers  for  public  and  graded  schools.  Such  teachers  have  for 
the  most  part  been  trained  in  the  public  schools  themselves,  at 
the  greatest  possible  expense  to  their  employers,  after  nominally 
entering  on  the  discharge  of  then-  duties  in  the  school  room  ;  a 
year  or  more  being  requhed  under  such  circumstances  to  fit  them 
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for  even  n  moderate  efiBcienoy  as  teachers  and  managers.  But 
by  tlie  time  tliey  ^wcrc  really  prepared  to  labor  to  advantage, 
many  ot"  the  female  teachers  were  called  to  sustain  other  relations. 
How  to  meet  this  constant  and  growing  demand  for  teachers  who 
can  go  into  our  graded  schools  with  some  adequate  idea  of  the 
responsibilities  and  duties  of  their  posts,  with  proper  methods  of 
instruction  and  plans  of  government  already  at  command,  is  at 
the  present  time  the  great  consideration. 

*  *  *  *  %  :|c 

Such  a  school  can  never  come  in  antagonism  with  any  college 
or  private  seminary,  and  much  less  with  any  public  school.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  the  complement  of  the  college  and  seminary, 
designed  to  complete  the  work  which  they  have  well  begun,  bear- 
ing the  same  relation  to  them  as  do  law,  medical,  and  theologi- 
cal schools. 

The  Normal  School  is  then  designed  to  meet  the  crying  de- 
mand for  "trained"  teachers,  a  demand  coming  so  loudly  and 
incessantly  from   city,  from  country,  and  from  all  sections  of 

the  State. 

****** 

If  we  possess  the  light,  let  us  place  it  on  a  candlestick,  let  us 
elevate  it  to  the  public  gaxe.  In  a  word,  let  us  show  the  people 
what  is  needed.  It  was  by  such  action  on  the  part  of  teachers 
that  the  first  Normal  Schoolj  was  established  in  Massachusetts. 
Now  she  has  four  in  operation,  three  of  which  are  endowed  by 
the  state,  while  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  have  followed  her 
lead,  each  having  her  State  Normal  School,  sustamed  by  legis- 
lative appropriation.  That  a  Normal  School  is  imperitively  de- 
manded, no  one  will  sustain  a  shadow  of  a  doubt ;  and  that  if 
established  at|all,^it  must  be  established  by  teachers,  is  equally 
obvious. 

The  question  then  arises,  can  we  establish  such  a  school? — 
Again,  if  once  in  operation,  will  it  be  sustained  by  popular  opin- 
ion and  by  the  demand  for  teachers  thus  trained  at  an  extra  ex- 
pense to  themselves  ?  As  to  the  first  question,  it  is  for  us  to  an- 
swer it  by  determining  how  much  we  are  willing  to  hazard  in  the 
experiment.  Several  teachers  have  pledged  themselves  for  $25, 
some  for  $100,  and  other  citizens  are  ready  at  the  instance  of 
teachers  to  aid  the  enterprise  with  liberal  donations.  But  shall 
we  not  all  take  hold  of  this  matter  as  one  man,  and  declare  it 
shall  be  done  ?     If  so,  beyond  question  it  is  accomplished  already. 

To  the  second  question,  will  popular  opinion  sustain  such  an 
4Bnterprise  by  the  increased  demand   and  better  pay   of  teachers 
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properly  trained  at  an  extra  expense  to  themselves  ?  I  answer, 
most  assuredly.  For  where  is  the  trained  teacher  now,  trained 
as  he  may  have  been  under  every  possible  disadvantage,  who  is 
not  in  demand,  and  who,  if  he  could  multiply  himself,  could  not 
fill  several  situations  at  double  or  triple  the  salary  of  untrained 
or  inexperienced  teachers?  But  notice  it  where  we  will,  every 
good  teacher  opens  the  way  and  makes  places  for  several  others, 
of  like  character  to  the  exclusion  of  old  fogies,  laggards,  im- 
practicables,  and  brainless  visionaries.  And  of  the  thousands  of 
teachers  that  shall  fill  such  places,  how  large  a  proportion  are 
passing  away  annually,  to  higher  positions,  to  other  forms  of 
business,  to  other  relations  in  society,  or  to  the  grave.  One  Nor- 
mal School  could  not  supply  the  demand  occasioned  by  these  un- 
avoidable changes,  in  this  section  of  the  State,  even  if  theplaces^ 
were  all  suitably-  filled  at  this  hour. 


ACTION  OF  TPIE  INSTITUTE. 


BY   THE   EDITOR. 


Notwithstanding  the  very  decided  action  of  the  Institute  last- 
winter  in  repudiating,  and  the  Legislature  in  totally  discarding 
the  efforts  of  the  Superintendent  in  his  attempt  in  accordance 
with  the  instructions  of  the  previous  Legislature,  to  prescribe  by 
law  a  uniform  series  of  text-books  to  be  used  in  all  the  common 
schools  in  the  state  ;  the  opinion  is  still  prevalent  in  many  sec- 
tions of  the  state,  that  such  a  system  was  adopted,  and  that  in 
order  to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  public  money,  the  prescribed 
books  must  be  used.  We  wish  here  to  distinctly  state  that  no 
such  system  was  adopted,  nor  did  the  attempt,  which  was  made 
by  the  Superintendent  in  furtherance  of  his  instructions,  meefc 
with  any  favor  whatever  at  the  hands  of  the  teachers  at  the  In- 
stitute. On  the  other  hand,  they  most  emphatically  denied 
the  right  of  either  the  Legislature  or  the  Superintendent  to  pre- 
scribe to  the  teachers  of  the  state  what  books  they  should,  or 
should  not  use.  They  very  justly  contended,  that,  if  it  was  desi- 
rable (which  a  majority  of  them  did  not  deny)  to  have  a  uniform 
system  of  text-books,  it  was  both  the  privilege  and  did)/  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Institute  to  select  that  series  and  not  the  super- 
intendent.    "We  exceedingly  regret  then,  the  efforts  being  mad* 
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by  some  (we  forbear  giving  names  now,  though  we  are  fully 
posted  as  to  who  those  intlividuals  are)  to  palm  off  the  idea  that 
such  a  system  was  adopted  and  incorporated  into  the  new  school 
law.  Such  an  attempt  was  never  made  in  any  other  state  in  tho 
Union,  and  can  never  succeed  in  this.  The  question  was  fully 
settled  last  winter  both  by  the  Institute  and  Legislature.  I£  we 
arc  ever  to  have  a  uniform  sy.^tem,  the  teachers  are  the  ones  to 
take  the  thing  in  hand.  The  subject  will  probably  come  up 
jDgain  on  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Books  and  Libraries  at 
Springfield. 


PEORIA  COL'NTY  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE. 


ABRIDGED,    BY   THE   EDITOR,   TIlOM  THE   E\T;iTrNa  REPUBLICAN. 


The  Teachers'of  the^county  met  in  Peoria  Academy  on  the  8tli 
of  October,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  organized  by  appointing 
E.  Hinman  Chairman,  pro  tem.,andR.  H.  Allen  Secretary. 
C.  E.  Hovey,  D.  A.  McCulloch,  and  B.  F.  Ridgeway  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  draft,  a  Constitution, 

After  the  adoption  of  a  constitution,  C.  E.  HOVEY  was  cho- 
sen President ;  Dr.  J.  A.  Sewell,  H.  B.  Hopkins,  and  eight- 
een others,'  Vice  Presidents  ;  R.  H.  Allen  Recording  Secretary  ; 
E.  Hinman  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  Messrs.  H.  F.  S. 
Hovey,  D.  A.  McCulloch,  and  J.  C.  Clark  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

On  motion,  the  ladies  of  the  Institute  were  appointed  critics, 
■and  Miss  L.  A.   Chambers  Reader. 

Preliminary  matters  having  been  disposed  of,  the  President 
gave  the  opening  lecture  before  the  Institute  on  the  contour  of 
the  continents  and  mountains,  and  a  comparison  of  the  great 
'river  formations. 

Ilis  grand  idea  seemed  to  be  comparison.  From  this,  he  de- 
veloped the  general  unity  of  the  masses,  dissimilar,  of  course, 
in  many  particulars,  but  still  having  a  well  defined  plan  on  which 
all  were  formed. 

H.  B.  Hopkins  presented  the  subject  of  Grammar,  starting' 
with  the  sounds  of  the  human  voice,  as  representations  of  ideas. 
These,  controlled,  form  language.  Grammar  is  a  system  of 
conventional  rules  with  regard  to  these  sounds,  and  their  written 
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representations.     The  noun  and  the  verb  received  most  attention. 

EVENING    SESSION.* 

« 

Vice  President  Sewell,  after  singing  by  tlie  clioir,  announced 
C.  E.  Hovey  as  lecturer.     Subject — Volcanoes.     The   lecture  • 
■was  given  in  Mr.  H's  familiar  and  attractive  style  of  teaching. 

After  the  lecture,  the  subject  of  school  government  came  up 
for  discussion.  The  outside,  influence  and  the  method  of  -seciur- 
ing  its  right  direction  was  especially  considered.  The  President, 
Mr.  Allen,  A.  McCoy  Esq.,  H.  B.  Hopkins  Esq.  Rev. "Mr. 
Adams,  Dr.  Sewell,  and  Mr.  VI.  11.  Powell  made  brief  re- 
marlcs-  Mr.  Powell  got  off  a  well  timed  speech,  in  wliich  the 
ironical  and  ludicrous  were  ingeniously  blended. 

TUESDAY. 

After  the  opening  of  the  Institute,  Miss  Chambers  read  the 
ladies'  criticisms.  A  resolution  was  adopted  allownig  teachers 
rom  other  counties  to  become  honorary  niombers  of  tne  Insti- 
tute by  giving  their  names  to  the  secretary.  The.  remainder  of 
the  day  was  occupied  by  C.  H.  Doty  on  mental  arithmetic,  R. 
H.  Allen,  "penmanship ;  0.  E.  Hovey,  general  exercises  ;  J. 
M.  Grove,  of  Brown  County,  reading  ;  Dr.  Sewell,  physiolo- 
gy, and  E.  Hinmau,  arithmetic. 

EVENING    SESSION. 

E^squire  Hopkins  gave  a  lecture  on  geology.  The  subject  was 
admirably  treated,  and  the  questions  put  to  the  speaker  during 
the  address,  and  at  its  close,  indicated  clearly  the  interest  that 
had  been  awakened  in  the  subject. 

Mr.  Allen  opened  the  debate  on  the  gradation  of  schools,  and 
was  followed  by  Rev.  Mr!  Adams,  Messrs  Clark  and  McCulloch, 
Pi,ev.  Mr.  Limlsey,  Prof.  Minicr,  and  the  President,  Mr.  Hov- 
ey. Prof.  Minior  gave  a  graphic  account  of  a  graded  school 
yhich  he  had  witnessed.  In  conclusion  ho  congratulated  tlie  peo- 
ple of  Peoria  on  the  near  prospect  of  having  a  complete  system  of 
graded  schools  in  their  midst.  The  President  read  letters  from 
the  cities  of  Chicago,  Quincy,  and  St.  Louis,  showing  that  these 
cities  have  adopted  the  same  coitrse  with  regard  to  schools  wMch 
})revails  here  since  the  amendment  of  the  city  charter.  These 
cities  have  organized  and  graded  their  schools  under  special 
school  laws.  They  have  no  connection  with  the  State  school 
laws  other  than  to  make  to  the  State  Superintendent  the  re<iuiv- 
ed  reports. 
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WEDNESDAY. 

The  roll  was  called  at  9  o'clock,  followed  by  singing,  the  ad- 
option of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  da}»,  criticisms  by  Miss 
Chambors,  and  a  report  from  committee  on  Constitution.  In 
Mr.  Clark's  exercise  on  Fraction^;,  a  spirited  discussion  sprang 
up  with  regard  to  the  term ''Improper  Fraction."  Mr.  Snow 
presented  his  method  of  teaching  Equation  of  Payments.  Mr. 
Hovey  occupied  the  last  hour  of  the  morning  in  lecturing  upon 
temperature  and  the  winds  ;  the  land  and  sea  breeze  ;  trade  winds, 
monsoons,  and  lastly  the  distribution  of  rain  consequent  upon 
these. 

The  afternoon  session  vras  occupied  by  Mrs.  Hovey  in  giving 
a  teaching  exercise,  wherein  she  described  the  location,  growth, 
and  curin^^  of  trees  ;  by  Mr.  Minier  in  correcting  the  superscrip- 
tion, folding,  and  punctuation  of  letters;  by  Mr.  Allen  on  the 
elementary  sounds,  and  by  the  Institute  at  large  in  discussing  the 
various  plans  for  making- pupils  speak  loud  and  distinct. 

EVEXIXG    SESSION. 

Prop.  Minier  served  up  to  the  Institute  a  feast  of  beautiful  and 
true  things.  His  subject  was,  "The  reciprocal  duties  of  Parents 
and  Teachers."  The  President  then  opened  the  debate  on  Nor- 
mal^ Schools  by  defining  ti^.em  and  stating  to  the  Institute  that 
the  prospect  of  the  establishment  of  such  bchools  in  this  State  de- 
pends upon  the  grant  by  the  Legislature  of  the  so  called  "Uni- 
versity Fund."  Prof.  Turner  and  others  wish  this  fund  to  es- 
tablish an  Agricultural  School ;  teachers  wish  it;  to  establish' 
Normal  Schools. 

Quite  a  brisk  debate  sprang  up  between  Messrs  Lindsey,  Snow, 
Adams,  Ridgeway,  Allen,  Sewell,  Hinman,  and  Minier,  which 
terminated  in  the  unanimous  adoption  of  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Institute  and  meeting, 
that  the  so  called  "University  Fund"  ought  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  Kormal  Schools. 

THURSDAY. 

Mot  at  0  o'clock,  and  the  following  was  the  order  of  Exerci- 
ses for  the  day.  Roll  ;  singing  ;  ado  ition  of  the  minutes  ;  crit- 
icisms ;  fractions  by  Mr.  Clark;  cube  root  by  Mr.  Hinman; 
drill  in  enunciation  by  Mr.  Allen  ;  composition  writing  by  Miss 
S.  J.  Mathews  ;  mental  arithmetic  by  Mr.  Snow  ;  the  claims  of 
Clark's  grammar  by  Mi-.  Grove  ;  and  a  discussion  of  plans  for 
disciplining  delinquent  and  refractory  pupils. 
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EVENING    SESSION. 

The  Quartette  Club  vocalized  a  glee  quite  successfully  ;  after 
•Vk'liicli  tli3  Rav.  Mv.  Lind^ey  addressed  the  Institute  on  the  sub- 
ject oil  Female  Education. 

The  "one  session  per  day  system"  was  then  discussed  at  length 
by  0.  T.  Snow,  Dr.  Brown,  Dr.  Sewell,  Esquire  McCoy,  C. 
II.  Doty,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Adams.  The  President,  having  bepn 
called  ujjon,  expressed  himself:  in  favor  of  one  session  per  day  for 
olde-  scholars — say  from  iiftcen  upwards.  From  eleven  to  fifteen 
he  thought  the  present  svotem  the  best ;  and  for  all  ages  under,  a 
session  of  two  hours  in  the  morning  and  two  in  the  evening  would 
be  quite  enough. 

FRIDAY. 

Mst  at  the  usual  hour;  roll ;  singing  ;  adoption  of  minutes  ; 
criticisms  by  Mrs.  Hovey  ;  Miss  Kilburn  gave  a  teaching  exercise 
in  which  she  described  the  origin,  philosophy,  use  and  structure 
of  the  Thermometer.  Mr.  Lindscy,  in  Reading,  and  Mr.  Allen, 
in  the  Classification  of  words  occupied  the  remainder  of  the  morn- 
ing. 

The  Institute  commenced  its  regular  session  at  2  o'cloch.  Miss 
Chambers  gave  a  teaching  exercise  on  the  subject  of  Botany, 
especially  the  rose  ;  and  Avas  followed  by  Dr.  Sewell's  experience 
in  spelling  ;  Mr.  Hinraan's  method  of  casting  interest ;  and  Prof. 
Bunnell  on  decimal  Fractions. 

CLOSING    SESSION. 

After  a  voluntary  by  the  chair,  the  President  introduced  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Weston;  his  subject  was  "The  Teacher's  Position  with 
regard  to  Morals."  It  is  needless  to  say  that  it  was  well  pre- 
sented. Prof.  Bunnell  opened  the  debate  on  the  question  wheth- 
er "Directors  should  establish  general  rules  by  which  teachers 
should  govern  themselves  in  governing  their  schools  ?"  He 
thought  not ;  the  teacher  was  the  Jjest  judge  oi:  the  whole  matter, 
and  should  be  left  untramnieled.  Esquire  Hopkins  opposed  th3 
unlimited  control  of  teachers.  General  principles  should  be  laid 
down  which  neither  they,  nor  their  pur  ils  nor  parents  should  break 
over.  Rev.  Mr.  Stewart  thought  the  salvation  of  public  instruc- 
tion depended  upon  the  absolute  independence  of  teachers.  Rev, 
Mr.  Lindsey  thought  that  the  fact  that  teachers  were  bound  to 
receive  rules  from  Trustees  obligated  the  Trustees  to  stand  by 
them  in  carrying  out  these  rules ;  this  would  be  a  great  point 
gained.  Mr.  Allen  was  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  judicious 
rules  by  Trustees. 
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Mr.  Ilinman  niailc  a  remark  or  two,  at  which  point  the  Presi' 
dent  arrested  the  debate,  and  Mr.  Iliinnan,  Chairman  of  Com- 
mittee, introdaeed  the  following  resolutions  •v\'hich  were  unani- 
mously adopted : 

Reaolvad^  That  it  is  the  conviction  of  the  members  of  this  In- 
stitute, that  Teacliers'  Institutfts  are  indispensable  to  a  success- 
ful system  o!'  popular  edupation,  and  that  they  need  but  to  be 
known  to  be  a])preciated,  and  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  failure. 

Besolved,  That  we,  as  teachers  and  citizens- will  labor-for  thi<? 
Institute  until  it  shall  become  a  fixed  institution,  and  shall  ener- 
gize and  vivify  the  educational  sentiment  of  every  District  in  the 
County.  ■  ^ 

jRcsolved^  That  teachers  who  neglect  or  refuse  their  aid,  do 
themselves  an  injm-y,  and  the  cause  of  education  an  injury,  and 
justly  forfeit  tlie  good  fellowship  of  the  profession.  . 

Ilesolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Institute  be  tendered  to  the 
citizens  of  Peoria  who  have  hospitably  thrown  open  their  doors 
to  its  members,  also  to  tlie  trustees  oT  the  Academy  and  Church, 
and  especially  ro  those  journals  of  the  city  which  have  manifes- 
ted an  interest  in  its  behali". 

liesoived,  /That  wp  approve  oP  the  introduction  oF  vocal  music 
'  into  all  our  common"  schools,  and  regard  no  school   complete 
without  it. 

Resolved,  That  we  cordially  approve  of  the  establishment  oE 
the   Illinois   Teacher,  and  will  do  all  we  can  to  sustain  and  in- 
crease its  circulation. 
•  JResolvcd,  That  there  is  nothing  more  needed  in  the  State  of 
Illinois  at  the  present  time  tlian  four  or  five  Norman  Schools. 

Resolved,  That  we  are  under  great  obligations  to  the  gentle- 
men who  have  given  the  evening  lectures  before  the  Institute, 
and  hereby  tender  them  our  thanks. 

The  Institute  then  adjourned  to  the  27th  o^  March,  185G. 

C.  E.  IIOYEY,  Pres. 

H.  H.  Allen,  Sec. 


The  State  of  Indiana,  two  years  since,  supplied  the  township?, 
TtOU  in  number,  with  libraries,  each  containing  321  volumes  of' 
choice  and  valuable  books,  well  bound,  making  the  aggregate 
221,490  volumes.  The  cost  of  each  library,  exclusive  of  the 
njxpenses  of  transportation  and  Oistrdjution  is  f  21o  ;  and  the  ag- 
gregate cost  of  the  whole  is  about  §117, 22*2. 
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For  the  Illinois  Tca.'her. 

STxVTE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


In  accordance  with  the  provisions  oi:  our  New  School  Law,  in' 
November,  1856,  we  are  to  decide  upon  the  man  to  take  the 
general  superintendence  oi  our  public  schools,  and  to  recommend 
such  improvements  in  the  sy.stem  o'c  instruction  now  in  use  as 
sliallbc  i'or  tlieir  interest.  This  is  decidedly  the  most  responsible 
otfice  in  the  State,  and  should  bo  filled  by  one  whose  soul  is  alive 
to  the  calling  ol:  the  teacher — one  who  is  .qualified  both  in  head 
and  heart.  And  it  is  time  that  each  friend  of  universal  educa- 
tion should  make  the  inquiry,  who  shall  we  elect  ?  Partisan 
creeds  should  not  enter  into  the  election,  neither  the  peculiar 
tenets  of  religion,  providing  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  edu- 
cation oi:  the  mass.  Under  existing  circumstances,  will  it  not 
be  for  the  interest  oi:'  the  cause,  to  have  the  teachers  of  this  State 
weigh  the  matter  and  select  one  at  the  State  Institute  that  is  to 
convene  at  Springfield  on  the  2t)th  of  December  next.  That  the 
teachers  have  a  right  to  nominate  the  man  to  whom  they  are  to 
look  for  counsel  and  advice,  no  one  can  question ;  for  the  teach- 
ers are  the  active  agents  to  carry  out  his  recommendations,  Jind 
the  media  through  which  he  can  reach  the  people  ;  it:  they  do  not 
co-operate  with  him,  his  efforts  to  establish  a  system  of  instruc- 
tion in  place  with  tiie  progressive  spirit  ol:  the  Pra-irie  State,  will 
be  of  no  use.  One  reason  that  we  would  offer  for  having  the 
nomination  made  in  December  next  is,  that  the  teachers  from  all 
parts  of  the  State  will  have  an  opportunity  to  act  in  the  premis- 
es, and  no  other  regular  session  will  be  held  before  the  election, 
and  an  adjourned  meeting  would  not  probably  secure  the  number 
ot"  actual  teachers  as  the  regular  ;  and  no  time  will  be  found  as 
convenient  for  the  teachers  to  assemble  as  the  winter  holidays. 
Many  of  our  male  teachers,  not  being  engaged  in  the  school- 
3'oom  the  whole  time,  vv-o^ild  find  it  inconvenient  to  leave  their  busi- 
ness during  the  summer  months ;  and  as  it  is  a  question  that  the 
Teachers  of  Illinois  sliould  decide,  the  subject  should  not  bo  de- 
ferred. And  acfain  it  we  wish  to  have  the  office  free  from  partv 
Strife,  let  the  man  be  presented  before  the  party  lines  ore  drawn, 
one  that  each  teacher  Avill  feel  bound  to  sustain  at  the  bailul  box 
by  his  vote  and  influence.  If  the  nomination  is  deferred  until 
the  usual  time  for  selecting  candidates,  it  will  be  next  to  impos- 
sible to  keep'  it  clear  ot  one  of  the  greatest  curses  that  has  ever 
been  attached  to  educational  movements,  one  that  invariably 
thwarts  the  true  interests  of  schools  whenever  allowed  to  interfere, 
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viz:  party  strife.  And  we  arc  sure  if  the  necessary  sieps  are 
taken  witli  due  deliberation,  that  one  of  the  political  parties,  if 
not  all  will  endorse  our  nomination  and  give  us  their  influence, 
•which  with  the  concentrated  action  of  all  the  teachers  will  enable 
us  to  elect  oxr  man. 

Let  thought  be  bestowed  upon  this  subject  and  all  feeling  be 
laid  aside,  except  a  desire  to  elevate  our  common  schools,  and 
we  can  find  a  man  that  will  honor  the  office  and  aid  in  bringing 
about  an  educational  reform,  that  will  place  our  State  second  to 
no  other  in  school  privileges.  S.  W. 


The  above  communication  is  from  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
and  efficient  friends  of  education,  and  is  upon  a  subject  which 
is  probably  of  more  importance  to  the  future  welfare  of  our  State 
than  any  other  that  vrill  come  up  for  the  decision  of  our  citizens 
at  the  next  election.  While  we  agree  with  all  oiir  correspondent 
says,  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  keeping  this  question  aloof 
from  "partizan  creeds,"  "peculiar  tenets  of  religion,"  and  po- 
litical "party  strife,"  and  "that  the  teachers  have  A  right  to 
nominate  the  man  to  whom  they  are  to  look  for  counsel  and  ad- 
vice," we  differ  with  him  in  the  position  he  takes,  that  the  teach- 
ers alone  at  the  "Teacher's  Institute"  should  nominate  the  man 
who  is  to  be  the  candidate  for  that  responsible  office.  It  has  al- 
ways been  "understood,"  as  expressed  by  the  editor  of  the  pres- 
ent month,  on  page  290,  that  the  name  Institute  "is  understood 
to  imply  an  association  of  teachers,  congregated  together  for  the 
purpose  of  practical  instruction  in  the  best  tndhods  of  teaching, 
and  not  to  consider  general  subjects  pertaining  to  educational 
matters."  The  cognomen  of  "the  Illinois  State  Teacher's  Insti- 
tute" comports  with  the  design  of  the  organization,  as  expressed 
by  those  who  originated  it  at  Bloomington,  and  was  confirmed 
by  the  action  of  the  Institute  at  its  last  session  at  Peoria,  and 
which  entirely  precludes  the  possibility  of  the  action  proposed  to 
be  had  at  the  next  session  of  the  Institute,  in  regard  to  the  sub- 
ject of  State  Superintendent. 

The  school  law  of  our  State  provides  not  "that  the  teachers  of 
Illinois  should  decide,"  but  that  the  voters  of  the  State  should 
choose  "the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction."  We  there- 
fore believe  that  both  the  Co7istitutio)i  of  the  Institute,  and 
^^the  school  laiv^'  must  be  chanfied  before  the  teachers  of  the 
State  have  the  right  to  '■^decide  ,-"  and  that  the  taxpayers  and 
legal  voters  of  the  State  have  the  full  right  to  nominate^  vote 
/or,  and  elect,  a  State  Superintendent ;  and  that  a  nomination 
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hy  teachers  alone  -would  be  as  partizan  as  a  nomination  by  any 
religious  or  political  party  of  our  State,  and  to  be  as  much  dep- 
recated. 

As  therefore  teachers,  jmrents,  guardians  of  pujnls,  and' 
tax  payers  are  all  interested  in  this  matter,  wo  propose  that  tho 
"Teacher's  Institute"  unite  in  a  call  for  an  Educational  Conven- 
tion irrespective  oi:  religious,  political,  or  any  other  party,  at 
which  the  nomination  oi:  a  candidate  shall  be  made  ;  and  that  this 
Convention  be  held  early  next  Spring  at  some  central  point. 

W.  F.  M.  ARNY,  LOCAL  editob. 


LOVE  OF  READING. 


BY    C HO ATE. 


I  come  to  add  the  final  reason  why  tho  ivorking  man — \)J 
which  I  mean  the  whole  brotherhood  of  industry — should  set  on 
mental  culture  and  that  knowledge  which  is  wisdom  a  value  so 
high — only  not  supreme — subordinate  alone  to  the  exercises 
and  hopes  oi:  religion  itself.  And  that  is,  that  therein  he  shall 
so  surely  find  rest  from  labor  ;  succor  under  its  burdens  :  forget- 
fulness  oE  its  cause  ;  composure  in  its  annoyances.  It  is  not  al- 
ways that  the  busy  day  is  followed  by  the  peaceful  night.  It  is 
not  always  that  fatigue  wins  sleep.  Often  some  vexation  outside 
of  the  toil  that  has  exhausted  the  frame  ;  some  unforeseen  rise- 
or  fall  in  prices  ;  some  triumph  of  a  mean  or  fraudulent  compet- 
itor ;  "the  law's  delay,  the  proud!  man's  contumely,  the  inso- 
lence of  office,  or  some  one  of  tho  spurns  that  patient  merit  from 
the  unworthy  takes,"  some  self-reproach,  perhaps,  follows  you 
within  the  door  ;  chills  the  fireside  ;  sows  the  pillow  with  thorns  ; 
and  the  dark  care  is  lost  in  the  last  waking  thought,  and  haunts 
the  vivid  dream.  Happy,  then,  is  he  who  has  laid  up  in  youth, 
and  held  fast  in  all  fortune,  a  genuine  and  passionate  love  of 
reading.  True  balm  of  hurt  minds,  of  surer  and  more  healthful 
charm  than  "poppy  or  mandragord,  or  all  the  drowsy  syrups  oi! 
the  world" — by  that  single  taste  ,  by  that  single  capacity,  he  may 
bound  in  a  moment  into  the  still  region  of  delightful  studies,, 
and  be  at  rest. 

He  recalls  the  annoyance   that  pursues  him  ;  reflects  that  hg 
has  done  all  that  might  become  a  man  to  avoid  or  bear  it ;  he  in 
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Mnl;^es  in  one  good,  long,  human  sigh,  picks  up  tbe  volume 
wIk'Vc  the  jnark  kcpt'lii^;  place,  and  in  about  the  same  time  that 
it  takes  the  ]Molianmied:in  in  the  Spectator  to  put  his  head  into 
the  bucket  of  water  and  raise  it  out,  he  finds  himsell"  exploring 
the  arrow-marked  ruins  of  Ninevah  with  Layard  ;  or  Avorshipped 
at  the  springhead  of  the  stupendous  Missouri  Avith  Clark  and 
Lewis  ;  or  watching  with  Columbus  for  the  sublime^moment  of 
the  rising  of:  the  curtain  from  before  the  great  m3'stery  of  the  sea; 
or  looking  revercntiallj  on  while  Socrates — the  discourses  of 
immortality— ^refuses  the  offer  of  escape,  and  takes  in  his  hand 
tlie  poison,  to  die  in  obedience  to  the  unrighteous  sentence  of  the 
law  ;  or  perhaps  it  is  in  the  contemplation  of  some  vast  spectacle 
or  phenomenon  of  Nature  that  he  has  found  laws — or  some 
jxlimpse  opened  ,by  the  pencil  of  St.  Pierre,  or  Humboldt,  or 
Chateaubriand,  or  Wilson,  or  the  "blessedness  and  glory  of  her 
own  deep,  calm,  and  mighty  existence." 

Let  the  case  of  a  busy  lawyer  testify  to  the  priceless  value  of 
tlie  love  of  reading.  lie  ccmes  home,  his  temples  throbbing, 
his  nerves  shattered,  from  a  trial  of  a  week  ;  surprised  and  al- 
armed by  the  chaige  of  the  judge,  and  pale  with  anxiety  about 
the  verdict  of  the  next  morning,  not  at  all  satisfied  with  what  hp 
has  done  himself,  though  he  does  hot  yet  see  how  he  could  have 
imi&roved  it;  recalling  with  dread  and  self-disparngemcnt,  if  not 
vvith  envy,  the  brilliant  effort  of  his  antagonist,  and  tormenting 
himself  with  the  vain  Avish  that  he  could  have  replied  to  it — and 
altogether  a  very  miserable  subject,  and  in  as  unfavorable  a  con- 
dition to  accept  comfort  from  wife  and  children  as  poor  Christian 
in  the  first  three  pages  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

To  these  uses,  and  these  enjoyments;  to  mental  culture  atid 
knowledge,  and  morality^the  guide,  the  grace  the  solace  of  la- 
bor on  all  his  fields,  we  dedicate  this  charity  !  May  it  bless  you 
in  all  your  successions  ;  and  may  the  admirable  giver  survive  to 
see  that  the  debt  which  he  recognizes  to  the  future  is  completely 
discharged,  survive  to  enjoy  the  gratitude  with  which  the  latest 
Avill  assuredly  cherish  his  name,  a;nd  partake  and  transmit  his 
benefaction. 

With  a  superhuman  effort  he  opens  his  book,  and  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye  he  is  looking  in  the  full  "orb  of  Homeric  or  Mil- 
ton song  ;"  or  he  stands  in  the  crowd  breathless,  yet  swa3'ed  as 
forests  or  the  sea  by  .winds — hearing  and  to  judge  the  pleadings 
for  the  Crown ;  or  the  philosophy  Avhich  soothed  Cicero  or  Boe- 
tius  in  their  afflictions,  in  exile,  in  prison,  and  the  contemplation 
-of  death,  breathes  over  his  pettv  cares  like  the  sweet  South ;  ©r 
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l*op9  or  Horace  laugh  him  into  good  humor ;  or  lie  waliis  with 
^neas  and  the  Sybil  in  the  mild  light  of  the  world  of  the  laur- 
elled dead — and  the  court  house  is  as  completely  forgotten  as  the 
dream  of  a  preadamite  life.  Well  may  he  prize  that  endeared 
charm,  so  effectual  and  safe,  without  which  the  brain  had  long 
ago  been  chilled  by  paralysis,  or  set  on  fire  by  insanity  ! 


For  the  lUinoii  Tcachar. 

MEMORIES. 


BY   ARTHUR   A.    CLOYKS. 


Autumn  is  fling'ing  her  garments  golden,    • 

Over  the  dales  and  dells, 
And  'neath  the  night  she  a  story  olden, 
Unto  my  spirit  tells. 

Of  the  time  when  Life  was  sll  before  me; 

Fair  as  a.  Fairy-Land, 
When  the  light  of  Hope  and  Truth  shone  o'er  me, 

On  Childhood's  happy  strand. 

The  old  brick  school-house  I  well  remember, 

(Long  since  it  passed  away,) 
"Mid  the  snowy  wreaths  of  dark  December, 

The  starry  flowers  of  May. 

Scenes  of  my  Childhood !  I  sadly  ponder, 

When  dies  the  golden  day, 
And  sigh,  as  I  sadly  onwar'd^wander, 

That  ye__have  passed  away. 

Where  are  the  visions  that  blessed  my  childhood. 

Wealth,  and  Glory,  and  Fame  ? 
The  wild  tlreams  of  love  that  'neath  the  wild  wood, 

Unto  my  spirit  came  ? 

Alas  !  they've  entered  the  midnight  portal, 

Too  bright  were  they  to  stay, 
And  the  love  I  dreamed  to  be  immortal, 

Has  long  since  passed  avvay. 
Ashland,  Mass.,  Oct.  1856. 


Critic — A  large  dog  that  goes  unchained,  and  barks  at  erery 
thing  he  does  not  comprehend. 
30 
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THE  MORAVIANS  AND  MR.  BECK'S  SCHOOL. 


N.    Y.    TEACHER. 


Mr.  Beck,  of  Lititz,  Pa,,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
oi  the  age.  He  is  a  type,  and  his  history  is  not  less  interesting 
than  instntctive.  To  understand  it,  a  brief  notice  must  be  made 
of  the  Moravians. 

In  that  portion  of  Germany  where  this  people  took  its  rise  the 
law  prohibits  any  couple  from  marrying  except  they  can  show 
good  proof  that  they  can  support  a  family.  This  caused  the  es- 
tablishment of  what  are  called  the  "Single  Sisters'  House,"  and 
the  "Singe  Brothers'  House."  These  are  large  buildings,  with 
the  upper  story  furnished  as  a  dormitory,  and  the  lower  one  as  a 
dining  hall,  while  the  intermediate  ones  are  divided  into  small 
rooms.  Around  the  Brothers'  House  are  found  shops  for  the 
carrying  on  of  various  trades.  In  these  houses  those  who  had  no 
other  homes  found  one,  either  hiring  a  room,  or  dwelling  in  com- 
mon with  others,  as  economy  or  inclination  impelled  them.  This 
mode  of  doing  things,  with  other  peculiar  customs,  the  Moravi- 
ans brought  to  this  country,  and  it  was  continued  till  a  compara- 
tively recent  date.  Indeed,  in  one  case  at  least,  the  Sisters' 
House  is  yet  devoted  to  the  hospitality  for  which  it  was  erected. 
But  not  only  the  laws,  but  the  abundant  productions  of  our  coun- 
try, with  its  economical  expenditures,  permit  the  happiness  of 
married  life  to  all  who  wish  to  enjoy  it,  and  thus  the  necessity 
for  such  houses  was  not  continued,  and  they  have  been  devoted 
to  educational  purposes. 

Having  learned  the  trade  of  a  shoemaker,  Mr.  Beck  made  his 
home  in  the  Brothers'  House,  and  in  one  of  the  rooms  prosecu- 
ted his  avocation.  The  boys  soon  found  that  he  had  a  fund  of 
knowledge  and  could  delight  them  by  communicating  it,  and 
they  frecjuented  his  shop  and  gathered  round  him  as  he  took  his 
evening  strolls  through  the  village.  After  he  had  worked  at  his 
trade  for  ten  years  and  reached  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  was, 
to  his  surprise,  waited  upon  by  several  villagers,  and  desired  to 
take  charge  of  their  children,  as  the  schoolmaster  had  become 
old  and  wished  to  relinquish  his  charge,  and  the  children  wished 
to  have  Mr.  B.  for  a  teacher.  He  absolutely  refused,  thinking 
himself  altogether  unfit  for  the  position.  But  they  returned  with 
the  name  of  every  man  and  woman  in  the  village  upon  a  paper 
soliciting  him  to  undertake  the  task.  He  could  not  decline,  and 
undertook  for  three  months,  supposing  that  his  employers  w'ould 
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bo  desirous  of  having  otlier  services  by  the  close  oi:  that  time. — 
The  old  blacksmith's  shopj  was  fitted  up  with  benches,  and  he 
was  installed  in  his  post.  SAviftly  passed  the  time,  and  another 
quarter  was  entered  upon,  and  before  its  close  the  parents  were 
so  much  pleased,  and  he  had  gained  so  much  confidence,  that  he 
undertook  for  the  rest  of  the  year  ;  by  the  end  of  which  he  had 
acquired  such  an  interest  in  the  children  that  "nothing  could 
have  sepcrated"  him  from  them  ;  and  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
drop  all  though  of  returning  to  his  trade,  and  devote  himself  to 
teaching,  or,  to  use  his  own  words  in  a  letter  not  written  for  the 
public  eye,  but  in  answer  to  inquiries:  ''I  became  so  much  at- 
tached to  the  children  that  nothing  could  have  induced  me  to 
leave  them,  and  I  determined  to  devote  my  life  and  all  my  ener- 
gies to  the  welfare  of  youth,  and  at  oncej^comraenced  improving 
myself.  I  labored  very  hard  to  obtain  more  knowledge,  as  well 
as  for  the  welfare  of  my  pupils,  and  every  cent  I  could  realize 
was  invested  for  the  benefit  of  the  school,  and  ray  patrons  fre- 
quently spoke  to  me  about  it,  saying  they  could  not  compensate 
me  for  what  I  was  doing  but  I  cared  not,  2)roiiided  I  could  im- 
prove myself  and  the  scholars. 

That  extract  is  enough,   if  nothing  more  was,  said  to  assure 
any  one  that  success  was  certain  to  such  a  man. 

The  time  when  these  things  transpired  was  in  1815,  and  for 
five  years  his  time  was  spent  with  the  children  of  that  pleasant 
village.  But  in  1820  a  new  life  dawned  upon  him.  One  pleas- 
ant Saturday  afternoon  as  he  came  out  in  his  every-day  garments 
from  a  shop  where  he  had  been  painting  a  sign  in  order  to  turn 
an  extra  penny  into  his  scanty  coffers,  a  finely  clad  gentleman 
addiessed  him,  inquiring  for  the  village  school-master.  He  an- 
swered that  he  was  the  man.  The  gentleman  replied  that  he  was 
from  Baltimore,  and  wished  to  put  his  boy  to  school  with  Mr. 
Beck,  and  as  the  schoolmaster  refused,  giving  one  reason  and 
another,  they  were  removed  by  the  gentleman,  who  insisted  and 
would  not  be  put  off.  He  was  taken  to  the  old  blacksmith's  shop 
and  shown  the  accommodations,  and  tiiough  persistently  refused, 
left  with  the  assertion  he  should  bring  his  boy,  and  within  a 
week  brought  and  left  him.  "I  consented  to  receive  him  at  last, 
cherishing  the  hope  that  as  this  was  the  first,  so  it  would  be  the 
last  I  should  receive  from  abroad,  for  I  yet  distrusted  my  ability 
to  teach.  In  this  I  was  disappointed  ;  for  shortly  after  five  more 
were  brought  from  Baltimore,  owing  to  the  recommendation  of 
the  father  of  the  first.  No  previous  application  had  been  made, 
and  the  parents  insisted  on  their  remaining.    Several  others  Avere 
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added  From  time  to  time,  and  in  1822  the  old  shop  was  remov- 
ed, and  a  new  house  built  on  the  spot  where  it  stood.  Having 
now  a  fine  house  and  more  scholars,  I  became  still  more  enthusi- 
astic." 

Of  course  his  scholars  became  still  more  numerous.  He  was 
obli'Tjcd  to  employ  assistants  and  enlarge  his  borders.  He  took 
the  ''Brothers'  House"  partly  for  a  boarding  house  and  partly  for 
scliool-rooms  ;  made  by  taking  down  the  partitions,  so  that  now 
}us  {■"orraer  shop  is  included  in  the  room  where  he  daily  gives  in- 
structions, and  on  occasions  lectures  to  large  audiences  compoS' 
ed  of  the  public  as  well  as  his  own  scholars.  The  prophet  has 
}ionor  in  his  own  country,  and  he  showed  me  with  just  pride  a 
map  of  his  own  making  hanging  where  he  formerly  hung  his  Sn- 
jshed  work. 

Eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six  scholars  from  abroad  have 
.enjoyed  his  instructions  since  1^20,  and  he  remarks :  "I  pride 
myself  as  being  able  to  say,  that  an  advertisement  of  mine  has 
never  been  inserted  in  any  paper  in  the  United  States  ;  I  have 
never  employed  a  travelling  agent,  nor  have  asked  a  parent  to 
send  a  son  to  me  ;  my  pupils  have  been  my  advertisements,  and 
mv  solicitors,  and  t  really  do  believe  that  of  the  seventy- four 
who  are  now  here,  there  is  not  one  who  did  not  come  through  the 
influence  of  some  former  pupil." 

Mr.  Beck  is  now  sixty-four  years  of  age,  but  would  not  be 
taken  for  over  forty-five.  The  same  enthusiastic  interest  in  his 
scholars,  in  his  avocations,  and  in  all  matters  pertaining  thereto, 
which  has  made  him  so  successful,  has  also  made  his  labors  lights 
and  preserved  the  elasticity  of  his  body  as  well  as  mind.  Like 
Mr.  Hodges,  of  New  Jersey,  Friend  Jenner,  of  New  York, 
and  Father  Pierce,  of  Mass,,  he  is  one  of  the  few  examples  of 
an  old  teacher,  in  whom  the  buoyant  fervor  of  youth  is  combined 
with  the  energy  of  middle  life  and  the  experience  of  age,  prov- 
ince it  is  not  the  profession,  but  the  mode  of  teaching,  and  the 
motive  for  doing  it,  which  makes  the  unsavory  drone.  His  posi- 
tion in  society  and  as  a  teacher  being  most  flatteringly  acknowl- 
edged, and  a  reasonable  competence  for  the  future  provided,  his 
children  having  already  marked  out  their  own  paths  to  distinction, 
he  has  no  ambitions  to  gratify,  no  cause  of  envy,  jealousy  or 
cupidity.  Most  cheerfully,  therefore,  does  he  communicate  the 
results  of  his  experience,  and  most  interestingly  give  the  history 
of  his  numerous  experiments,  his  failures,  successes  and  their 
causes.  There  are  few  men  from  whom  the  teacher  who  wishes 
{.Q  \)Q  successful  can  learn  so  much. 
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The  chief  reasons  for  his  succc.s"=!  seem  to  be,  1st.  A  sincere 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  every  student  placed  under  his  charge. 
This  secures  the  confidence  of  his  pupils  and  makes  them  lovo 
him.  2d.  He  has  the  greatest  enthusiasm  in  every  thing  of  a 
scientific  character — always  on  hand  to  learn  anything  new,  and 
eqaallv  desirous  of  communicating.  3d.  But  the  most  import- 
ant thing  of  all  is,  he  desires  and  intends  that  his  pupils  shall 
re^altt/ know  v^'hdit  is  brought  before  them,  and  appreciates  the 
importance  of  pleasing  in  order  to  instruct.  No  expense  ia 
spared  for  apparatus,  drawings  and  every  kind  of  illustration, 
especially  such  as  will  entertain  as  well  as  sow  seeds  of  science. 
For  example,  three  magic  lanterns  and  six  hundred  dollars'  worth 
of  slides  are  made  sources  of  instruction  and  delight  during  his 
lectures  on  history,  geography,  &c. 

Thus  does  he,  and  thus  may  others,  pass  a  happy  life  in  active 
usefulness,  and  generations  yet  unborn  shall  enjoy  and  bless  t^ie 
results  of  such  labors ;  and  when  the  close  of  life  shall  come,  it 
will  be  looked  back  upon  with  satisfaction,  and  the  profession  of 
a  true  teacher  will  be  considered  neither  as  laborious,  thankless, 
or  bootless. 


It  is  said  of  Arnold,  in  words  quoted,from  his^Life  : 
■  "Whatever  labor  he  bestowed  on  his  literary  works,  was  only 
part  of  the  constant  progress  of  self  culture,  which  he  thought 
essential  to  the  right  discharge 'of  his  duties  as  a'teacher.  *  * 
Intellectually  as  well  as  morally,  he  felt  that  the  teacher  ought 
himself  to  be  perpetually  learning,  and  so  constantly  above  the 
level  of  his  scholars.  lam  sure,  he  said,  speaking  of  his  pupils 
at  Salehara,  that  I  do  not  judge  of  them,  or  expect  of  them,  as 
I  should,  if  I  were  not  taking  pains  to  hnprove  my  own  mind." 


Ohio,  the  Model  Western  State,  annually,  appropriates  tho 
munificent  sum  of  eighty  thousand  dollars  for  the  purchase  of 
books  and  apparatus  for  the  school  districts.  When  will  Illinois 
follow  the  glorious  example  set  by  her  sister  states  ?  Answer  ; 
when  the  teachers  have  so  far  created  a  public  sentiment,  and 
aroused  the  latent  energies  of  the  people,  as  that  they  shall  de- 
mand of  the  Legislature  such  an  appropriation,  and  not  before. 
The  teachers  must  in  all  cases  be  the  pioneers  in  all  movements 
of  educational.reL'oirm. 
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Beluw  will  be  found  ii  condensed  statement  of  the  proceeding.? 
of  the  "Ogle  County  Teacher's  Institute,"  received  from  J.  W. 
Frisbie,  Esq.,  the  President  of  the  Institute.  We  regret  that 
the  full  statement  of  the  proceedings  did  not  come  to  hand  in 
time  for  publication  in  this  number.  The  Institute  effected  a 
permanent. organization,  and  are  to  hold  their  sessions  annually. 
We  are  glad  to  add  Ogle  to  the  lengthening  list  of-  counties  which 
have  taken  a  bold  and  decided  stand  in  the  glorious  work  of  tea- . 
chcrs'  institutes.  Keep  the  ball  rolling,  and  "the  little  leaven 
will  leaven  the  whole  lump." — (Ed.  ) 


OGLE  .COUNTY  INSTITUTE. 

The  Teachers  of  Ogle  County  met  at  Oregon  on  Monday, 
Oct.  15,  and  held  their  Institute  two  weeks.  Mr.  J.  W.  Fris- 
bie, County  Commissioner,  wa?  chosen  chairman^  and  Mr.  "W. 
Debenham,  Secretary.  The  Commissionerj  assisted  by  various 
members  of  the  Institute^-  conducted  the  daily  exercises  in  mental 
and  practical  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  orthography, 
reading,  and  algebra.  During  the  first  week.  Dr.  Judd  of  Lee 
Centre  gave  a  course  of  lectures  on  physiology,  illustrated  by 
drawings,  preparations,  and  a  manikin.  During  the  second, 
lectures  were  given  on  the  best  methods  of  teaching  the  various 
branches,  and  upon  other  subjects  pertaming  to  the  school-room. 
After  each  lecture  in  the  evening  the  teachers  discussed  some  ed- 
ucational question.  Professors  Harlow  and  Pope  of  Mount  Mor- 
ris also  lectured  before  the  Institute  the  first  and  last  Friday 
evening. 

Among  the  lectures  was  one  upon  the  microscope  by  Mr. 
Bankes,  who  exhibited  an  excellent  instrument  to  the  members  of 
die  Institute ;  also  one  upon  magnetism  and  electricity,  illus- 
trated by  a  magneto-electric  machine  constructed  by  Mr,  B. 

The  session  gf  the  Institute  was  harmonious,  interesting,  and 
profitable.  It  adjourned  after  the  reading  of  M.  S.  papers,  on 
J'riday  night.- 


In  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  with  a  population  of  only  one 
fourth  of  our  own,  and  with  far  less  taxable  property,  the  sura 
of  $5,200  is  annually  devoted  to  the  support  of  Teachers'  Insti- 
tutes. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  TAZEV/ELL  COUNTY  TEACH- 
ERS' INSTITUTE. 


The  Institute  met  at  Mackinaw,' Monday,  Nov.  19,  1S55  ,in 
the  Christian  Meeting  House,  at  2  o'clock  P.  M.,  and  was  cal- 
led to  order  by  Rev.  G.  W.  Miuier,  President.  The  meeting 
was  opened  by  prayer,  by  Rev.  W.  B.  Bunnell.  In  the  absence 
of  Mr.  M.  C.  Young,  Secretary,  Mr.  S.  D.  Puterbaugb  was 
chosen  -pro  tern. 

The  names  of  the  teachers  present  were  then  enrolled,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute.  On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  II.  St.  Matthew,  a 
Committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  recommend  Dr.  P.  W.  Fer- 
ris to  the  board  of  education  of  La  Salle  Co.,  as  an  able  and  ex- 
perienced teacher.  Messrs.  St.  Mathews,  Bunnell,  and  Allen 
were  appointed  said  committee. 

Other  committees  were  then  appointed  for  various  duties, '"after 
which  the  Institute  adjourned  until  half  past  6  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Evening,  6  and  1-2  o'clock.     Miscellaneous  Business. 

The  following  resolution  was  introduced,  discussed,  afnd  unan-- 
imously  adopted. 

'■'■Resolved^  That  as  far  as  practicable,  the  science  of  vocal 
music  be  introduced  into  our  schools  as  a  branch  of  education."^ 

The  President  then  addressed  the  meeting  on  "the  object  of 
Teachers'  Institutes,  and  the  benefits  expected  from  them." 
The  address  was  expressive  of  deep  thought  and  was  delivered  in 
a  masterly  style,  and  which  was  followed  by  a  general  discussion 
of  the  subject  of  the  lecture. 

On  motion,  adjourned  to  meet  to-morrow  morning  at  9  o'clock.  • 

TUESDAY. 

Institute  met  at  the  appointed  hour,  and  was  opened  with 
prayer  by  Mr.  C.  Parker.  Minutes  of  yestarday  read  and 
adopted.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Allen,  each  teacher  is  requested  to 
furnish  an  essay  upon  the  design  the  teacher  should  have  in  tak- 
ing charge  of  schools.  On  motion.  Miss  Reynolds  was  appoint-  ■ 
ed  reader  of  criticisms.  Exercises  in  reading  were  then  condu^f- 
ed  by  IMr.  C.  Parker.  Grammar,'  J.  H.  St.  Mathews.  Read- 
ing, G.  W.  Minier.  Criticisms;  after  which,  adjourned  to  1 
and  1-2  o'clock,  P.  M. 

AFTERNOON. 

Reading,  J.  H.   St.  Mathews.     Grammar,  W.  B.  Bunnell. 
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Heading;  Mrs.  Bunnell.  Arithmetic,  W.  B.  Bunnell.  Criti- 
cisms.    On  motion,  adjourned  to  G  and  1-2  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Six  and  a  haU'  o'clock,  P.  M.  Met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
The  President  being  absent,  Mr.  C.  Parker  was  called  to  the 
chair. 

On  motion  of:  Mr.  Brock,  the  subject  ol'  school  house  archi- 
tecture ,was  discussed,  in  which  Messrs  Parker,  Neville,  and 
Brock  participated. 

Mr.  Bunnell  then  addressed  the  audience  ;  subject,  the  Tea'ch- 
er  or  Educator:  which  was  followed  with  a  general  discussion  of 
the  subject — adjourned. 

■WEDNESDAY.      9    o'CLOCK,    A.    M. 

The  exercises  were  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  G.  W.  Minier, 
Minitues  read  and  adopted.  Miscellaneous  business  being  in  or- 
der, a  resolution  was  presented,  which  was  amended  so  as  to 
read  as  foUoAvs : 

jResjlced,  That  we  are  in  favor  of  state  schpols  for  the  educa- 
tion of  teachers.     Resolution  unanimously  adopted. 

Exercises  in  Arithmetic,  by  A.  D.  Fisher,  Grammar,  by  J. 
H.  St.  Mathew,  Orthography,  Cyrus  Parker.     Criticisms. 

On  motion,  adjourned  to  meet  at  usual  hour. 

Afterxoox. — 1  o'clock.  Exercises  in  Geography  by  C.  Par- 
ker, Grammar,  W.  B  .Bunnell,  Reading,  Baily  Jackaberry,  Ar- 
ithmetic, W.  B.  Bunnell,  Penmanship,  G.  W.  Minier. 

Evening  Session. — The  President  being  absent,  Mr,  Bunnell, 
Vice  President,  took  the  chair.  Reports  of  committees  were 
heard.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Bunnell,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted : 

Resolved^  That  we  repudiate  the  application  of  the  title  pro- 
fesso?'  to  any,  except  the  members  ot:  the  faculties  of  our  regu- 
larly established  collegiate  and  university  institutions. 

On  motion,  the  following  resolution  was  taken  up  and  warmly 
.discussed  by  several  members,  and  on  vote,  resolution  lost. 

Resolved,  That  the  Illinois  State  Teacher's  x\ssociation  should 
recommend  some  educational  man,  of  age  and  experience  and 
character  to  the  consideration  of  the  several  political  conventions 
as  a  candidate  for  State  School  Superintendent. 

On  motion,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  this  Institute  is  in  favor  of  the  efficient  main- 
tenance of  a  State  Educational  Journal. 

Adjourned  to  meet  to-morrow  at  9  o'clock.  After  which, 
singing  conducted  by  A.  C.  Smith. 
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Thursday  MoKND;a. — Met  at  appointed  hour;  Vice  Presi* 
dent,  Bunnell,  in  the  chair.  Prayer  by  Cyrus  Parker.  Min- 
utes oi:  yesterday  read  and  adopted.  Reports  ol"  committees, 
Exercises  in  Geography,  by  Mr.  St.  Mathew,  Grammar,  Mr. 
C.  Parker,  Arithmetic",  J.  W.  Brock,  Spelling  by  letter  fortn, 
Miss  Reynolds,  Ciiticisras  and  other  business  ;  adjourned  to  meet 
this  afternoon  at  the  usual  hour. 

Afternoon  Session. — Reading,  Mr.  A.  D.  Fisher,  Arith- 
metic, Mr.  W.  B.  Bunnel.  On  motion,  took  a  recess  for  a  few 
minutes. 

Grammar,  Mr,  St.  Mathew,  Criticisms  and  Essays.  On  mo- 
tion the  following  Resolution  was  adopted,  after  some  discussion 
and  attempts  to  amend. 

Resolved  J  That  vrhen  this   Institute    adjourn,  it    adjourn  to 

meet  in-- — ■ on  the  third  Monday  or  September,  1B5G. 

On  motion,  a  Committee  of  three,  composed  of  Messrs  Allen, 
Bunnell,  Woods,  Shaits,  and  W.  R.  Adams,  be  appointed  to 
fill  the  blank  in  said  resolution. 

Evening  Session. — Several  resolutions  were  presented,  whish 
on  motion  were  laid  on  table.  On  motion,  Messrs  Parker,  Fish- 
er, and  Woods  were  appointed  a  com.mittee  to  drait  resolutions 
of  thanks  to  the  citizens  of  Mackinaw  for  their  hospitality  ;  also 
to  nominate  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

On  motion,  the  subject  of  emulation  was  taken  up,  upon  which 

subject  Messrs  Parker,  Fisher,  Bunnell,  Miles,  and  Brock  spoke. 

The  President  then  announced  that  Mr.  St.  Mathew, of  Pekin, 

would  address  the  audience  on  tlie  subject  of  changing  of  schools 

and  changing  of  books  ;  the  subject  was  an  interesting  one. 

After  which  the  subject  of  lectures  was  discussed,  xidjourned 
till  to-morrow  morning. 

FniDAY  Morning. — Mr,  St.  Mathew  was  called  to  the'chair, 
prayer  by  Mr.  Bru.e.     On  motion  oP  Mr.. Bunnell,  a  committee 
of   three  was  appointed  to  draft   By-Laws  and  Constitution,  to 
report  at  a  call  meeting  of  this  Institute.     Messrs  Minier,   Par- 
ker, and  Tackaherry  were  appointed  said  committee.     Commit- 
tees reported.    Exercises  in  Geography,  by  Cyrus  Parker,  Arith- 
metic, IL  N.  Estabrook ;  after  which,  on  motion  of  S.  D.  Pu- 
terbaugh,  the  order  of  business  was  suspended,  and  the  follow- 
ing resolution.5  wereiBtroduced,  read,  and  unanimously  adopted: 
Resolved,  That  the  thanks  oi:  this  Institute  be  and  are  here- 
by tendered  to  the  President,  G.  W.  Minier,  for  the  ability  and 
zeal  displayt.»d  b'v  him  as  the  presiding  ofSccr  of  this  Institute. 
Ri'solred.  Th\!t   the    thanks    of  the  memberp  of  the  Tnttiluta 
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be  tendered  to  Messrs  Minier,  Bunnell,"  Parker,  and  St.  Matli- 
ew  for  their  services,  during  the  -week,  and  the  deep  interest 
manifested  by  them  in  the  cause  of  education. 

Resolved,  That  we  regard  the  present  School  Commissioner, 
Mr.  Lemuel  Allen,  a  firm  and  devoted  friend  ofc"  common  schools 
as  is  shown  by  his  prompt  and  energetic  action,  in  connection 
Trith  the  members  of  this  Institute. 

Resolved,  That  inasmuch  as  Teacher's  Institutes  have  been 
and  may  be  efficient  means  for  the  improvement  of  teachers  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  therefore,  we  appoint  W.  S. 
Maus,  Horace  Clark,  and  Lemuel  Allen,  a  committee  to  solicit 
an  appropriation  by  the  board  of  supervisors  for  their  support. 

Proceeded  to  usual  exercises.  Mr.  Minier  being  absent,  Mr. 
Tackaberry  conducted  the  exercises  in  reading. 

Miss  Reynolds  being  absent,  Miss  Cheever  was  appointed  rea- 
der of  criticisms.  Criticisms.  Spirited  and  interesting  remarks 
were  made  by  various  members  present. 

Adjourned  to  meet  this  afternoon. 

Afternoon. — Met,  Mr.  Bunnell,  Vice  President,  in  the  chair. 
Exercises  in  Geography,  conducted  by  Miss  Reynolds,  Pen- 
manship, S.  D.  Puterbaugh,  Grammar,  W.  B.  Bunnell;  and 
Reading,  J.  H.    St.  Mathew. 

On  motion,  the  manner  of  arranging  and  conducting  schools 
was  discussed  by  Messrs  Hovey,  Powell,  and  Wilkins,  which 
were  very  instructive  to  all.      On  motion,  adjourned. 

Evening  Session. — Miscellaneous  business  being  in  order  the 
following  resolution  was  taken  up,  and  on  motion  was  adopted, 
without  discussion. 

Resolved,  That  the  Institute  recommend  to  teachers  to  en- 
deavor to  raise  in  their  several  districts  by  voluntary  subscription 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  school  apparatus,  library,  &c. 

After  which,  the  President  introduced  to  the  audience  Prof. 
C.  E.  Hovey,  of  Peoria,  Avho  addressed  the  meeting.  After 
which,  on  motion  of  Mr.  St.  Mathew,  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
presented  to  Mr.  Hovey  for  his  able,  eloquent,  and  appropriate 
lecture,  to  which  we  have  listened.  Very  interesting  remarks 
were  then  made  by  Messers  Powell,  \Yilkins,  Minier,  and  Hov- 
ey.   After  which,  Institute  adjourned  to  meet  to-morrow  morning. 

Saturday  Morning. — Opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  G.  W. 
Minier.  Minutes  read  and  adopted.  On  motion,  rules  suspend- 
ed. On  motion  of  Mr.  St.  Mathew,  Messrs.  W.  H.  Powell, 
C.  E.  Hovey,  and  D.  Wilkins  Jr.,  were  admitted  honorary 
memborsof  this  Institute. 


On  motion,  Institute  vrent  into  election  of  officers  for  the  en- 
suing year,  wliich  resulted  as  follows  :  President  and  Treasurer, 
Lemuel  Allen,  of  Pekin  ;  Vice  Presidents,  Rev.  Mr.  Adams, 
Washington,  Dr.  W.  S.  Maus,  Pekin,  A.  D.  Fisher,  Elm 
Grove,  W.  R.  Adams,  Mackinaw,  Rev.  W.  B.  Bunnell,  Trc- 
mont,  Cyrus  Parker,  xMorton,  Rev.  G.  W.  Minier,  Little 
Mackinaw,  Rev.  Mr.  Nigh,  Groveland,  S.  S.  Martin,  Dela- 
van;  Secretary,  S.  D.  Puterbaugh,  Pekin. 

The  following  resolutions  wore  then  read  and  adopted. 

Besolved^  That  we  tender  our  grateful  acknowledgments  to 
the  Christian  Church  for  the  use  of  their  house. 

Resolved,  That  children  shuuld  not  be  confined  to  the  school 
room  longer  than  six  hours  .each  day. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  furnish  a  copy  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  Institute,  for  publication  in  our  county  papers,  and 
the  Illinois  Teacher. 

Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  necessity  and  the  great  utility 
of  County  Teacher's  Institutes,  we  deem  it  the  duty  of  our  school 
directors  not  only  to  dusire  but  to  require  their  teachers  to  attend 
sessions  of  the  Institute,  and  we  deem  it  their  duty  to  continue 
the  wages  of  such  teachers  during  the  time  they  are  in  attend- 
ance upon  such  Institute,  as  though  they  were  in  school. 

Resolvea,  That  it  is  the  absolute  duty  of  every  teacher  who 
receives  such  pp.rmission  to  attend  the  sessions  to  do  so ;  that 
those  who  do  no^  attend,  under  such  circumstances,  without  a 
sufficient  reason,  are  not  worthy  of  the  name  of  teachers,  and 
should  not  be  considered  worthy  by  the  directors,  because  oi: 
their  lack  of  interest  in  the  profession  of  which  they  would  be 
considered  members. 

On  motion,  a  committee  of  two  was  appointed  to  procure  ap- 
paratus, &c.,  for  the  Institute,  as  soon  as  means  can  be  obtain- 
ed.    Chair  appointed  Messrs.  St.  Mathew  and  Allen  said  Com. 

On  motion,  the  Teacher's  Institute  adjourned  to  meet  on  the 
third  Monday  of  September  next. 

Members  present  from  different  Towns. 

Pekin. — Miss  Anna  A  Pratt,  Eliza  Pratt,'  Mary  L.  Grigg, 
Mr.  J.  H,  St.  Mathew,  Bailey  Tackaberry,  H.  N.  Estabrook, 
S.  D.  Puterbaugh,  and  L.  Allen,  School  Commissioner. 

Tremont.— Mrs.  Bunnell,  Miss  M.  M.  Walker,  and  Rev. 
W.  B.  Bunnell. 

Washington. — Josiah  Wood,  and  Cyrus  Niles. 

Morton. — Cyrus  Parker,  Miss  Mary  A.  Campbell,  and  Miss 
M.  E.  Mepinger. 


Delay  AN. — Miss  Martha  M.  Checver,  Miss  Sarah  Nichols, 
and  John  Shirts. 

Deer  Creek. — Miss  Mary  Millijran,  and  Hiram  Phillips. 

Elm  Grove. — 4-  D.  Fisher,  Morton  Rankin,  C.  II.  Em- 
bree,  and  C.  A.   Buckncr.         , 

Mackinaw. — Miss  R.  S.  Reynolds,  Ann  Adams,  Martha 
Adams,  Sasan  A.  Ross,  Mrs."^MaryC.  Cook,  J.  W.  Brock, 
E.  B  Neville,  H.  W.  Hide,  'Wm.  R.  Adams,  and  Napoleon 
Wilson. 

HiTTLE. — Edwin  Roberts,  and  .Josiah  Fletcher. 

Little  Macktxaw. — G.  W.  Minier,  and  Miss  Summers. 

Peoria. — C.  E.  Hovoy. 

La  Salle.— W.  H.  Powell. 

Bloomixgton." — D.  Wilkins  Jr. 

New  Yokk. — E.  M.  Bruce. 

a.  W.  MINIER,  President, 

S.  D.  Puterbaugh,  Secretary /?ro  le?/i. 


ILLINOIS  STATE  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE. 


The  Committee  on  Exercises  of  the  Illinois  State  Teache^-s' 
Institute  report  the  following  pro,2;rarnme  of  the  Exercises  at  the 
Sessions  oc  the  Institute  to  commence  at  Springfield,  HI.,  De- 
cember 26th,  1855. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  26. — Morning  Session. 

Preliminary  business,  9  o'clock  a.  m.,  Report  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Common  Schools  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  also, 
the  character  of  a  Normal  School,  by  Hon.  N.  W.  Edwards, 
10  o'clock,  a.  m. 

Afternoon  Session. 

Report  of  the  Executive  Committee,  2  o'clock,  P.  M. 

BaoNSoN  MaaRAY,  G.  W.  Menier,  Prof.  S.  Wright,  Com. 

Discussion  of  the  question  ^continued.  What  shall  be  the 
character  of  a  Normal  School?'  By  Prof.  J.  B.  Turner,  3  p.  M. 

Report. — The  best  method  of  teaching  Arithmetic.  C.  E. 
jHovey,  M.  Tabor,  30  njinutes  each.     4  o'clock  P.  M. 
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Evening  Session. 
.     Address. — Subject,  Physiology — by  Dr.  Cutter,  ol  Mass  ;  7 
o'clock.     Address  ol;  W.  H.  Powell,  President  of  tne  Institute, 
8  o'clock,  p.  M. 

Second  Day. — December  2T. 
Consideration  or  tlie  report  of  the  Executive  Committee ;  9 
o'clock.  General  discussion  upon  the  subject  of  Normal  School, 
10  o'clock.  Reports  on  the  best  method  of  teaching  Grammar 
and  Geography ;  by  D.  S.  Wentworth,  and  0.  C.  Blackmer  ; 
30  minutes  each.     11  o'clock  p.  m. 

Afternoon  Session. 
Report  of  Committee  on  School  Government.    2  o'clock  p.  m. 
W.  Barge,  .W.  B.  Bunnell,  N.  Bateman,  Committee. 
Appointment  of  the  Committee  on  Officers  and  place  of  hold- 
ing the   next  meeting,  &c.  ;  3  o'clock.     Report  of  W.  F.  M. 
Amy,  Financial  Editor  "Illinois  Teacher ;  4  o'clock.     Miscel- 
laneous business  till  adjournment. 

Evening  Session. 
Address. — Popular   Fallacies  in   Teaching ;  Prof.  N.  Bate- 
man ;  7  o'clock.     General  Discussion  upon  the  subject  of  the 
address  of  Prof.  Bateman  ;  8  o'clock. 

Third  Day. — December  28. 
Address  of  Pres.   Sturtevant,  of  Jacksonville,  on  the  utility 
of  the  study  of  the  Classics  :  9  o'clock  A.  M.     General  discus- 
sion on  the  subject  of  Pres.  Sturtevant's  address  ;  10  o'clock. 

Consideration  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  School  Gov- 
ernment ;  11  o'clock. 

Afternoon  Session. 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Books  and  Library.     2    o'clock. 
P.  \1    Ferris,  J.  N.  Foy,  0.  C.  Blackmer,  Com. 
Essay  on  Orthography  and  Reading ;  by  J.  C.  Dore,  of  Chi- 
cago ;  3  o'clock.     Report  of  Committee  on  Officers  and  election 
of  Officers,  and  report  of  Treasurer ;  4  o'clock. 
Evening  Session. 
Lecture  on  Chemistry  by  Prof.  D.  Wilkins  ;  7  o'clock.    Gen- 
eral discussion  upon  the  subject  of  Chemistry ;  8  o'clock. 
Fourth  Day. — ^Morning. — December  29. 
Address  on  Music  ;  9  o'clock  a.  m.     Consideration  of  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Books  and  Library  ;  10  o'clock. 

Address. — How  should  the  Bible  be  introduced  in  our  Common 
Schools,  and  its  influence  on  the  same?  By  President  Akers  of 
Lebanon ;  11  o'clock. 
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Afternoon  session. 
Allrcss  on  the  utility  of  tho  study  oP  History;  By  President 
Blanchard,  or  G.ila>;burg  ;  2  o'clock.     Exchange  of  vinvs  in  re- 
Bpsct  to  our  Journal,  the  "Illinois  Teacher ;"  3  o'clock.     Mis- 
cellaneous business;  4  o'clock. 

EVENING    SESSION. 

AdJress  on  the  respon-^ibilities  of  the  Teacher's  profession,  by 
J.  V.  Watson,  of  Chicago;  7  o'clock.     Miscellaneous  business,. 
8  o'clock.     Adjournment. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  Springfield  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  of 
October,  the  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  a  Committee  of 
lieception. — A.  W.  Estabrook,  Rev. .  R.  V.  Dodge,  A.  Pol- 
lock, B.  Miller,  Mr.  Hamon,  B.  B.  Loyd,  Thomas  Lewis, 
Esv.      Ckane. 

Tho  committee  will  be  found  at  the  Book  Store  of  Johnson  & 
Bradford,  opposite  the  State  House.  Those  who  may  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  Institute  will,  on  their  arrival,  call  at  that  place, 
pnd  the  Committee  will  furnish  them  places  to  board  and  lodge 
during  their  stay  in  the  City.  The  Committee  in  behalf  of  the 
citizens  invite  the  teachers  and  friends  of  education  generally,  and 
the  ladies  who  are  teachers,  in  particular,  to  come  and  partake  of 
their  hospitality. 

The  meetings  of  the  Institute  will  be  held  in  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  use  of  which  has  been  courteously 
granted  by  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  State  and  State  Treasurer, 

The  following  Railroads  have,  with  their  usual  liberality, 
consented  to  carry  the  members  of  the  Institute  home  from  our 
meetings ,//'ee  qfcka)'ge,  they  having  paidyw/Zyare  on  the  road 
going  to  the  Institute.  In  order  to  prevent  fraud,  arrangements 
have  been  made  so  that  those  who  attend  the  sessions  of  the  In- 
stitute will  receive  a  certificate  of  membership,  at  the  meeting  in 
Springfield,  which  will  entitle  them  to  return  home  free  : — Illi- 
nois Central  R.  R.,  Chicago  Alton  &  St.  Louis  R.  R.,  Great  Wes- 
tern R.  R.,  Chicago  Burlington  &  Quincy  R.  R.,  Chicago  &  Rock 
Island  R.  R,  It  is  expected  that  the  other  Railroads  in  our  State 
will  grant  the  same  facilities,  and  thus  enable  the  Educators  of 
the  State  to  attend  this  Convention  from  all  parts  of  our  State. 

The  Committee  having  made  arrangements  for  the  cheap  trans- 
portation ancl  accommodation  of  those  interested  in  the  great 
cause  of  education  whilst  on  the  way  and  in  attendance  at  this 
Convention,  therefore  hope  that  the  meeting  will  not  only  be  an 
interesting  one,  but  also  that  it  will  be  fully  attended,  as  matterg 


of  great  importance  connected  with  the  future  educational  inter- 
ests or  our  State  will  be  discussed  by  some  our  most  talented 
educators  at  home  and  from  other  States. 

Those  who  may  desire  accommodations  in  private  families  aro 
requested  to  forward  their  namas  to  A.  W.  Estabrook,  Spring- 
field, previous  to  the  20th  of  December. 

D.  WILKINS.        ) 

W.  F.  M.   ARNY,  >  Com.  on  Exercises. 

A.  A.  TRIMPER,  3 


The  loadinfT  articles  of  this  number,  which  were  prepared  with 
much  deliberation  and  care,  by  the  present  editor,  were  lost, 
tlirough  some  deSciency  of  the  mail ;  this  will  account  for  its  late 
issue^ — L.  Ed. 


THE  INSTITUTE. 


Let  us  not  forget  our  Institute  at  'Springfield.  It  will  be  tha 
most  important  contention  ever  held  in  Illinois.  Teachers,  como 
one,  come  all,  and  let  us  show  ourselves  worthy  of  our  calling. 
— L.   Ed. 


RECEIPTS  FOR  ILLINOIS  TEACHER. 


A.  N.  Denny,  W.  Sym-,  L.  Ledbrook,  Miss  L.  Hamilton', 
Miss  L.  Holland,  Samuel  Miller,  Prof.  G.  VV.  Scripps,  Hon,- 
C.  Neal,  Mark  Davis,  A.  Breckenridge,  D.  Hirding,  Nelson 
T.  Atkins,  and  P.  W.  Ferris,  $1,00  each;  C.  D.  Leach,  $5,- 
00,  D.  S.  Wentworth,  $6,00,  N.  Bateman,  ^--^O,  J.  W.- 
Frisbie,  $11,00,  H.  C.  Burchard,  $10,00.  • 

W.  F.  M.  ARNY,  FmANGiAL  Ed. 


A  fool  in  a  high  station  is  like  a  man  on  the  top  of  a  mountaiu 
— everything  appears  small  to  him,  and  he  appears  email  to  9t- 
ery  body. 
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PROHIBITION  AT  TIIE  EAST. 

Mr,.  Editor: — 

Many  of  the  good  people  have  erroneous  vieTrs  of  the  pres- 
ent state  of  public  sentiment,  and  decision  of  the  Courts  in  some 
of  the  Eastern  States,  touching  Prohibitory  Liquor  Laws. 

The  published  arguments  against  the  Law  hi  New 'York,  by 
several  distinguished  Lawyers  and  ex- Judges,  have  tended  to 
mislead  the  public  mind,  in  regard  to  the  actual  facts  in  the  case. 

These  agumcnts  have  been  erroneously  called  ^^opinions,^' — 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  A.  or  B.,  or  of  Judge  C.  or  D. — while  in  fact 
they  were  only  pleas,  or  arguments  against  the  law  for  which 
the  author  was  liberally  paid  by  men  engaged  m  the  trafic. 

The  object  of  publishing  such  arguments  before,  the  law  went 
into  operation  is  obvious.  It  was  to  forestal  public  opinion — in- 
fluence the  lower  courts  where  suits  must  first  commence,  to  de- 
cide against  the  constitutionality  of  the  Law — and  make  capital 
for  the  next  election. 

But  Avhat  are  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  decisions  of  the  higher 
Courts  ?  Of  these,  while  a  few  have  decided  against  some  par- 
ticular feature,  or  provision  of  the  Law,  more  than  two  to  one 
have  pronounced  it  strictly  constitutional. 

It  is  well  understood  that  six  of  the  seven  Judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  just  elected,  favor  the  constitutionality  of  the  Law, 
and  the  seventh  is  doubtful. 

The  Court  of  Appeals,  whose  decision  will  be  final,  there  is 
little  doubt,  will  sustain  the  Law. 

The  Law,  though  disregarded  in  several  of  the  cities  and  large 
towns,  has  already  closed  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  grog- 
shops, in  the  Em^pire  State.  It  is,  however,  believed  that  little 
more  can  be  done  until  they  have  a  decision  from  the  court  of 
Appeals,  Avhich  will  not  probably  be  until  January  next.  The 
recent  election  has  resulted  in  the  choice  of  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Senate  and  also  of  the  Assembly,  favorable  to 
J>rohib;tion. 

•  R.  S.  C. 
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In  answer  to  many  inquiries,  and  in  compliance  with  many  re- 
quests, we  publish  in  the  present  number  the  call  and  proceed- 
ings of  the  educational  convention,  held  in  Bloomington,  Dec. 
1853  ;  from  which  originated  our  State  Teacher's  Institute-. 

CIRCULAR. — teachers'    CON\Ti;NTIOIT.' 

It  is  believed  that  the  interests  of  Education  in  the  State  of  Il- 
linois, would  be  happily  subserved  by  a  Convention  of  Teachers 
and  prominent  friends  of  Education.  Mutual  interchange  of 
opinions  and  a  comparison  of  the  various  plans  for  successfully 
imparting  knowledge,  would  certainly  result  in  the  rejection  of 
erroneous  methods,  and  in  the  adoption  of  the  best.  The  bene- 
ficial influence  of  Teachers'  Institutes,  in  other  States,  and  the 
importance  of  occasional  Conventions  of  the  friends  of  Educa- 
tion, have  suggested  to  Teachei's  in  various  parts  of  the  State, 
the  importance  of  calling  an  Educational  Convention,  to  be  com- 
posed of  Teachers,  Superintendents,  and  the  Commissioners  of 
Schools,  and  friends  of  Education-'generally. 

From  various  directions  the  call  has  been  proposed,  and 
Bloomington  has  been  unanimously  agreed  upon  as  the  most  con- 
venient place,  and  the  2Gth  of  Dec.  inst. ,  the  most  convenient 
time. — That  city  can  be  reached  by  railroads  from  many  por- 
tions of  the  State,  and  that  time  is  one  at  which  schools  are  com- 
monly enjoying  a  brief  vacation. 

The  Convention  will  organize  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  Dec. 
41 
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26th,  and  m\\  probably  extend  its  sessions  through  several  days. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  for  public  addresses  during  the 
evoniiinrs  commencing  on  the  evening  of  the  day  designated,  at 
6  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  -with  several  railroad  compa- 
nies to  carry  delegates  to  and  from  the  convention,  at  half  fare, 
and  the  citizens  oF  Bloomington  have  generously  provided  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  delegates  free  of  charge. 

Delegates  as  they  arrive,  -^ill  please  call  at  the  HcFARL  AND 
HOUSE,  and  mil  there  be  directed  to  the  places  of  entertainment 
to  which  they  have  been  assigned. 

Editors  generally  are  respecttully  requested  to  give  this  Cir- 
cular an  insertion. 

Alex'r  Starne,  Secretary  of  State;  N  N  Wood,  D  D,  President 
of  Shurtleff  College;  Justin  Bulkly,  Prof.  Shurtleff  Col.;  E.  Ad- 
kins,  Prof  Shurtleff  Col;  0  L  Castle,  Prof  Shurtleff  College;  J 
Dempster  D  D,  President  Illinois  Wesleyan  University;  W  Good- 
fellow,  C  W  Sears,  W  P  Wright,  Profs  111  Wes  Univ;  J  W  Sher- 
fy,  Princ  Pre  Depm't;  J  Blanchard  D  D  Pres't  Knox  Col;  H  H 
Lee,  Princ  Garden  City  Inst;  D  Wilkins,  Pres't  Central  Ills  Fem 
Institute;  E  R  Roe  M  D,  Bloomington;  H  0  Snow,  Princ  Peoria 
Classical  Inst;  0  S  Munsell,  Princ  Danville  Sem;  C  W  Jerome, 
Prof  Danv  Sem;  AH  Guy,  Princ  Georgetown  Scm;  A  Sloan, 
Prof  Georgetown  Sem;  J  H  Moore,  Princ  Paris  Sem;  D  J  Pinck- 
ney,  Princ  IMt  Morris  Sem;  S  P  Ives,  Pastor  Bapt  Ch,  J  M  Bow- 
man, Rector  Episc  Ch,  F  N  Ewing,  Pastor  Presb  Ch,  E  H  In- 
gersoll,  Pastor  Cong  Ch,  W  J  Rutledge,  Pastor  Meth  Episc  Ch, 
Bloomington;  C  P  Merriman,  Superin'dent  Schools  M'Lean  co; 
P  Crawford,  Agt  Am  Sabbath  School  Union;  W  B.  Powell,  La 
Salle  Inst;  Onslow  Peters,  Pres't  Peoria  county  Ed  Society;  J  S 
Barwick,  Princ  Central  Academy;  S  M  Estabrook,  Princ  San- 
gamon Academy;  M  Bonney,  Superin'dent  Schools  Peoria  co. 

BLoojnxGTo::^,  Dec.  26,  1853. 

Pursuant  to  a  call,  signed  by  a  number  of  leadmg  educational 
men  in  different  portions  of  the  State,  for  a  State  Educational 
Convention,  a  number  of  gentlemen  convened  at  the  Methodist 
Church,  in  the  city  of  Bloomington,  on  Monday  evening,  at  T 
o'clock,  and  were  called  to  order  by  the  appointment  of  H.  H. 
Lee,  of  the  "  Garden  City  Institute  of  Chicago,"  President,  and 
W.  H.  Powell,  of  La  Salle,  Secretary. 

After  some  preliminary  remarks  by  the  President,  Prof.  Wm. 
Goodfoliow,  of  Bloomington,  was  introduced  to  the  audience, 
who  delivered  an  able  and  highly  interesting  address,  when  D. 
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Wilkins,  jr.,  W.  F.  M.  Arny,  and  Mr.  Powell,  of  Mt.  Palatine, 
iVere  appointed  a  Committee  on  Exercises,  &c.  After  some 
other  business,  the  Convention  adjourned  to  meet  on  Tuesday 
morning  at  9  o'clock. 

Tuesday  Morning,  Dec.  27. 

Convention  met  pursuant  to  adjom'nmcnt,  and  Tvas  called  to 
order  by  Mr.  Lee,  acting  as  temporary  Chairman.  Prayer  was 
offered  by  Rev.  Mr.  Baldwin,  of  Peru. 

The  Committee  on  Permanent  Officers  reported  the  following 
named  gentlemen : 

For,  President — D.  Brewster,  of  Kane  county ; 

For  Vice  Presidents — Prof.  Goodt'ellow,  of  M'Lean  county, 
Prof.  A.  J.  Sawyer,  of  Chicago,  and  C.  F.  Loop,  of  Joliet ; 

For  Secretary — ^^V.  H.  Powell,  of  La  Salle ; 

For  Assistant  Secretary — H.  S.  Lewis,  of  Chicago. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  accepted  and  committee  discharged, 
and  the  above  gentlemen  were  unanimously  elected  officers  of  the 
Convention.  The  Committee  on  business  further  reported,  as 
follows  : 

1st.  Resolved,  That  a  State  Teachers'  Institute  should  be 
organized  by  this  Convention. 

2d.  Resolved,  That  the  Convention  recommend  to  the  Legis- 
lature the  creation  of  an  office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools,  with  a  sufficient  salary  to  secure  the  undivided 
energies  of  a  man  in  all  respects  competent  for  said  office. 

3d.  Resolved,  That  the  Convention  take  measures  to  secure 
the  establishment  of  a  paper,  or  periodical,  devoted  to  the  inter- 
ests of  Common  School  education. 

4th.  Resolved,  That  this  Convention  take  measures  to  secure 
the  establishment  of  a  State  Normal  School. 
•   5th.  Resolved,  That  this  Convention   appoint  reporters   to 
report  the  proceedings  of  this  Convention  to  the  leading  papers 
of  this  State. 

6th.  Resolved,  That  this  Convention  be  guided  in  its  deliber- 
ations by  the  regulations  laid  down  in  Jefferson's  Manual. 

The  report  was  received,  and,  on  motion,  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  4th 
and  6th  were  adopted. 

The  5th  Resolution,  after  a  lengthy  discussion,  was  laid  upon 
the  table. 

On  motion,  a  Committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  organize  a 
State  Teachers'  Institute ;  on  which  Committee  the  following 
gentlemen  were  appointed : 

H.  H.  Lee,  of  Chicago ;  Prof.  Wilkins,  Prof.  Goodfellow,  of 
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Bloomington;  Mr.  Spaulding,  of  Jacksonville,  and  0.  F.  Loop, 
of  Joliet. 

On  motion,  Mr.  Powell,  of  Mt.  Palatine,  was  added  to  tho 
Committee. 

On  motion,  the  Resolution  reported  by  tlic  Committee  for  the 
establishment  of  a  State  educational  paper,  or  periodical,  -was 
taken  up,  and,  after  a  lengthy  discussion,  was  referred  to  the 
following  Committee; 

W.  F.  M.  Arny,  Prof.  Wilkins  and  Prof.  GoodCellow,  of 
Bloomington ;  H.  S.  Lewis  and  IL  IL  Lee,  of  Chicago. 

To  which  Committee  Dr.  Roe,  of:  Bloomington,  was  added. 

A  motion  was  then  made  that  the  question  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  State  Normal  School  should  be  the  first  thing  in  order 
for  the  afternoon  session. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  to  2  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Tuesday  Afternoon. — Convention  met  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
ment, and  the  minutes  of  morning  session  were  read  and  approved. 

Conformably  to  the  resolution  passed  at  the  close  of  the  morn- 
ing session,  the  question  of  the  establishment  of  a  State  Normal 
School  was  presented  for  the  consideration  and  action  of  the  con- 
vention ;  which,  after  a  long  and  animated  discussion,  was  de- 
ferred for  future  consideration,  and  made  the  special  order  of 
the  day  for  Wednesday  morning.  On  motion  of  Prof.  Good- 
fellow,  it  was  resolved  that  the  order  of  exercises  for  the  evening 
session  be  ;  First,  appointed  address  by  Mr.  Lee;  Secondly, 
the  question  shall  be  asked  ;  "What  is  the  best  method  of  intro- 
ducing the  Bible  as  a  book  of  instruction  in  our  schools  ?"  And 
in  answer  to  this  question,  each  member  shall  not  be  permitted 
to  speak  more  than  five  minutes  at  a  time,  nor  more  than  once 
till  all  have  spoken,  or  by  a  special  leave  of  the  convention. — 
The  convention  then  adjourned  till   6  and  a  half  o'clock. 

Tuesday  Evening. — The  convention  convened  at  6  and  a  half 
o'clock. 

The  exercises  were  opened  by  music  from  the  choir,  and  pray- 
er by  Rev.  Mr.  Powell ;  after  which  the  convention  listened  to 
an  elaborate  and  eloquent  address  from  Mr.  H.  II.  Lee. 

The  question  previously  presented  for  disoussion  on  this  eve- 
ning, viz;  "What  is  the  best  method  of  introducing  the  Bible 
as  a  book  of  instruction  in  our  schools  ?"  was  taken  up  and  spok- 
en upon  by  Rev.  Mr.  Powell,  and  others  ;  when,  upon  motion, 
the  question  was  laid  upon  the  table.  Dr.  Roe  was  invited,  as 
was  recommended  by  the  business  committee,  to  address  the  cou- 
•pention  on  Wednesday  evening  on  the  subject  of  Geology. 
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Tlie  list  of  delegates  was  then  read,  and  tlie  convention  ad- 
journed until  9  o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning. 

Wednesday  Morning. — Nine  o'clock,  convention  met  pursu- 
ant to  adjournment. 

Minutes  read  and  approved. 

On  motion,  the  vote  making  the  Normal  School  question  the 
special  order  oi:  the  morning  session,  iivas  reconsidered,  and 
amended  by  inserting  11  instead  of  9  o'clock. 

The  business  committee  then  further  reported  as  follows  : 

7th.  Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  this  convention  be  tender- 
ed to  Prof.  Lee,  for  his  able  address,  and  that  a  copy  be  reques- 
ted, to  be  placed  at  the  discretion  of  the  publishing  committee. 

8th.  jReso/ued,  That  we  appoint  a  committee  to  create  a  fund 
and  take  all  neccessary  measures  to  secure  the  ptinting  of  the 
minutes  of  this  convention,  and  the  liquidation  of  all  its  pecun- 
iary liabilities. 

9th.  Beso/ved,  That  the  convention  appoint  a  committee  to 
present  to  the  convention  the  names  of  suitable  persons  to  mem- 
orialize the  Legislature  for  the  revision  of  the  School  Laws  of 
Illinois,  and  that  they  take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of 
levying  taxes  for  school  purposes,  with  the  view  to  the  ultimate 
establishment  of  free  schools. 

11th.  Resolved,  That  this  convention  constitute  the  Secreta- 
ries, a  committee  of  revision  to  prepare  the  minutes  for  publica- 
tion. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  then  accepted,  and  the  com- 
mittee discharged. 

On  motion  the  above  report,  being  read  by  items,  was  adopted. 

The  committee  to  which  was  referred  the  resolutions  on  the 
subject  of  an  educational  paper,  being  called  on,  reported  as 
follows : 

1st.  Resolved,  That  we  are  unqualifiedly  in  favor  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  paper  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  devoted  to  tha 
interests  of  education. 

2nd.  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  making  arrangements  to  publish  such  a  paper. 

3rd,  Resolved,  That  should  the  foregoing  committee  succeed 
in  finding  some  editor  competent  to  undertake  the  editing  and 
publishing  of  an  edacational  paper,  they  may  immediately  pledge 
the  unqualified  support  and  patronage  of  the  members  of  this 
convention,  and  that  we  will  do  all  in  our  power  to  extend  its 
circulation,  but  we  assume  no  pecuniary  responsibility  whatever^ 

4th.  Resolved.  That  we  believe  that  such  an  enterprise,  judi- 
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ciously  managed,  would  be  remunorative,  and  vrc  will  do  all  in 
our  power  to  render  it  highly  profitable  to  the  publishers. 

5th.  jRcsohed,  That  the  committee  be  instructed  to  pro-^ide, 
if  possible,  for  beginning  the  pr.pcr  with  the  next  calendar  year. 
The  report  was  accepted  and   committee   discharged.     After 
lengthy  discussion  the  convendon  adjourned  till  2  o'clock. 

Afternoon,  2  o'clock. — Convention  met  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
ment. On  motion  Convention  proceeded  to  fill  out  the  blank 
with  names  to  act  on  paper — Mr.  Hawthorne,  of  Chicago;  B. 
Murray,  LaSalle  co. ;  C.  C.  Bonncy,  Peoria ;  Prof.  Wilkins  and 
W.  F.  M.  Arny,  Bloomington,  were  appointed  said  committee. 
Mr.  Spaulding,  of  Jacksonville,  then  olferedthe  following  res- 
olution : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  seven,  or  more,  be  appointed 
to  correspond  with  the  friends  of  education  in  several  important 
points  in  the  State,  and  see  where  the  people  are  willing  to  be- 
gin a  Normal  School,  and  do  the  most  to  establish  the  same. 

The  following  gentlemen  are  the  committee  ;  F.  A.  Benham, 
of  Chicago ;  11.  0.  Snow,  of  Peoria ;  II.  Spauldmg,  of  Jack- 
sonville ;  Prof.  Goodfellow,  of  Bloomington ;  W.  H.  Powell, 
of  La  Salle ;  C.  F.  Loop,  of  Joliet;  S.  C.  Parker,  of  Lacon. 
Mr.  Loring,  of  Lacon,  then  introduced  the  following  preamble 
and  resolutions. 

Whereas,  a  general  diffusion  of  intelligence  is  necessary  to 
happiness  and  true  development  of  the  faculties  of  the  people, 
and  to  the  strength  and  perpetuity  of  the  State  ;  and  whereas,  a 
proper  common  school  system  is  the  only  means  whereby  such 
objects  may  be  attained ;  and  whereas,  well  qualified  and  suitable 
teachers  are  necessary  for  the  same  purpose;  and  whereas,  a 
general  and  thorough  superintendence  of  the  schools  is  equally 
important  for  the  same  object,  therefore : 

1st.     Resolved,  That  a  committee   of  five   members  of  this 

convention  be  chosen  to  memorialize  the  Legislature  of  this  State 

,       accompanied  by  petitions  of  the  people,  for  the  establishment  of 

\      the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  and  the  appoint- 

1      ment  of  a  suitable  person  thereto. 

2d.  For  the  establishment  and  support  of  Normal  Schools. 
\         3d.  For  the  establishment  of   such  common   school  system 
\    which,  while  it  will  bring  the  means  of  education  without  money 
\    and  without  price  to  all,  shall  best  fit  the  mass  of  the  people  for 
\  the  high  and  noble  duties  of  life. 

\       The  following  gentlemen  were   appointed  said  committee  ;  D. 
^  C.  Furguson,  of  Chicago,  C.  C.  Bonney,   of  Peoria,    Prof. 
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Goodfellow,  of  Bloomington,  W.  II.  Powell,  of  La  Salle,  Lor- 
ing,  of  Lacon. 

TliG  preamble  and  resolutions  were  accepted,  and  waiving  their 
discussion,  the  following  resolution  was  read : 

Resolvzd^  That  we  instruct  the  committee  in  their  memorial 
to  the  Legislature,  to  ask  that  honorable  body  to  make  condi- 
tional overtures  in  the  Avay  of  aiding  in  erecting  suitable  buildings 
and  furnishing  a  permanent  endowment  to  citizens  of  any  town 
or  towns  who  may  be  desirous  of  having  a  Normal  School  erect- 
ed in  their  midst.  After  much  discussion,  C.  C^  Bonney,  of 
Peoria,  was  by  special  vote  invited  to  address  the  convention  and 
citizens  upon  tlie  subject  of  the  history  and  condition  of  tlie  pub- 
lic educational  funds.  State  Normal  School,  Teachers'  Institutes, 
Free  Schools,  &;c. 

The  invitation  was  accepted,  but  the  address  deferred  until  the 
close  of  the  present  session  of  the  Illinois  Wesleyan  University. 

On  motion.  Dr.  E.  Ft.  Roe  was  invited  to  deliver  his  address- 
before  the  convention  on  the  subject  of  Geology.  The  invitation 
was  accepted.  It  was  resolved  that  the  resolutions  offered  by  Mr. 
Loring  be  made  the  special  order  of  the  evening  after  the  address.- 

On  motion,  the  convention  adjoiu-ned  until  7  o'clock. 

Wednesday  Evening. — Convention  assembled  and  exercises 
commenced  with  music  from  choir,  and  prayer  by  Rev.  Mr, 
Parker.  Dr.  Roe  then  delivered  an  address  on  Geology,  which 
was  listened  to  by  a  Itirgo  audience  with  the  highest  interest ;  af-- 
ter  which,  the  consideration  of  the  resolutions  were  taken  up. 

On  motion,  they  were  laid  upon  the^able. 

The  committee  appointed  to  draft  a  constitution  for  the  State* 
Teachers'  Institute  being  called  upon,  reported  as  follows  : 

(The  Secretary  having  left  the  convention  previous  to  the' 
completion  of  the  business  connected  with  the  formation  of  the 
Teachers'  Institute,  is  unable  to  give  a  full  report  of  the  pro-- 
ceedings  of  that  body. ) 

The  report,  after  some  slight  modifications,  was  adopted,  and 
and  committee  discharged. 

Thanks  were  tendered  Dr.  Roe  for  his  able  and  eloquent  ad^-- 
dress. 

On  motion,  it  vras  unanimously 

Besolved^  That  the  thanks  of  this  convention  are  due,  and 
are  hereby  tendered  to  the  citizens  of  Bloomington,  for  their  no- 
ble generosity  in  freely  opening  not  only  their  houses,  but  their' 
hearts,  in  hospitality  to  all  members  from  abroad. 

Resolvedy  That  we  hereby  tender  our  sincere  thanks  to  Prof. 
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Sherfy,  and  his  efficient  choir,  for  the  excellent  musie  with  whicB 
tliej  have  favored  us  at  Our  present  meetings. 

Kesolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  convention  are  hereby  offer- 
ed to  the  several  raiU'oad  companies  who  generously  conveyed 
delegates  to  and  from  this  convention  at  half  fare. 

l^esolved,  That  our  thanks  are  due  to  E.  W.  Brewster,  Esq. 
our  excellent  and  efficient  President,  for  the  able  manner  in  which 
he  has  discharged  the  arduous  duties  of  his  office,  and  to  the 
Secretaries  for  the  careful  manner  in  which  they  have  kept  the 
Jrecords  of  this  convention. 

On  motion,  the  convention  adjourned  sine  die. 

W.  II.  POWELL,   Sec'y. 


EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 


BY   W.    F.    M.    ARNY,   LOCAL   EDITOR. 


Many  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  educational  conventions  of 
6ur  state  prompt  us  to  give  as  briefly  as  possible,  from  the 
documents  in  our  possession,  a  condensed  view  of  their  action  so 
that  the  present  volume  of  the  "Teacher"  may  contain  a  synop- 
cis  of  the  educational  movements  in  our  State. 

The  first  convention  of  which  we  have  any  account,  was  held 
at  Granville,  November  8th,  1851,  at  which  the  following  reso- 
lutions were  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  we  greatly  rejoice  in  the  degree  of  perfection 
to  which  our  various  institutions,  for  the  education  of  our  breth- 
ren engaged  in  professional,  scientific  and  literary  pursuits,  have 
already  attained,  and  in  the  mental  and  moral  elevation  which 
those  institutions  have  given  them,  and  their  consequent  prepara- 
tion and  capacity  for  the  great  duties  in  the  spheres  of  life  in  which 
they  are  engaged;  and  that  we  will  aid,  in  all  ways  consistent, 
for  the  still  greater  perfection  of  such  institutions. 

Resolved,  That,  as  the  representatives  of  the  industrial  clas- 
ses, including  all  cultivators  of  the  soil,  artisan's,  mechanics,  and 
inerchants,  we  desire  the  same  privileges  and  advantages  for  our- 
selves, our  fellows,  and  our  posterity,  in  each  of  our  several  pur- 
suits and  callings,  as  our  prosQssional  brethren  enjoy  in  theirs  ; 
and  we  admit  that  it  is  our  own  fault  that  we  do  not  also  enjoy 
them. 
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Kesolvedf  That,  in  our  opinion,  the  institutions  originally  and 
primarily  designed  to  meet  tlie  wants  of  the  professional  classes, 
as  such,  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  meet  ours,  no  more  than 
the  institutions  we  desire  to  establish  for  ourselves  could  meet 
theirs.     Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we  take  immediate  measures  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  University,  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  expressly  to 
meet  those  felt  wants  of  each  and  all  the  industrial  classes  of 
our  State  ;  that  we  recommend  the  foundation  of  high  schools, 
lyceums,  institutes,  &c.,  in  each  of  our  counties,  on  similar  prin- 
ciples, so  soon  as  they  may  find  it  practicable  so  to  do. 

Resolved,  That,  in  our  opinion  such  institutions  can  never 
impede,  but  must  greatly  promote,  the  best  interests  of  all  those 
existing  institutions. 

Resolved,  That  we  earnestly  solicit  the  people  of  this  State 
to  meet  in  then*  primary  assemblies  and  discuss  the  objects  of 
this  convention,  as  shall  be  made  known  by  our  published  pro- 
ceedings, and  join  with  us  in  asking  the  Legislature  to  grant  to 
the  people  of  this  State  the  fund  which  bel;>ngs  to  them,  to  aid 
them  in  establishing  an  institute  for  the  industrial  classes  of  this 
State,  instead  of  dividing  that  fund  among  the  different  colleges 
now  in  the  State,  as  contemplated  by  those  institutions. 

The  Secoxd  Conventiox  was  held  at  Springfir-ld,  June  8th, 
1852.  A  controversy  there  arose  between  the  members  of  the 
Industrial  Convention  and  the  advocates  and  representatives  of 
some  few  of  the  old  classical  and  theological  colleges,  who  were 
admitted  by  courtesy  to  participate  in  the  debates  of  the  conven- 
tion, which  consumed  most  of  the  time  of  the  convention. 

These  colleges  desired  to  be  made,  themselves,  the  instruments 
through  which  the  funds  of  the  State  should  be  applied  to  the^^ed- 
ucation  of  the  industrial  classes.  This,  the  representatives  of 
these  classes  have  at  all  times,  in  all  their  conventions,  unani- 
mously and  steadfastly  opposed. 

At  that  meeting  a  memorial  was  prepared,  and  adopted  to  be 
presented  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State. 

The  Third  Convention  was  held  at  Chicago,  November  24th, 
1852.  At  this  convention  much  important  business  was  trans- 
acted, and  many  interesting  views  suggested  and  speeches 
thereon  made  and  reported.     Among  other  things  it  was 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  memorialize  Congress  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  grant  of  public  lands  to  establish  and  en- 
dow Industrial  Institutions  in  each  and  every  State  in  the  L'nion. 

It  was  also  "voted  unanimously,   that  a    department  for  the 
42 
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education  of  common  school  toacliers  be  consiiiered  an  essential 
feature  of  the  plan." 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  prepai'o  a  memorial  to  the  Leg- 
islature, and  another  to  prepare  one  to  Congres.?. 

The  Fourth  Convention  was  held  at  Springfield,  on  the  4th 
of  January,  1853.  At  this  meeting,  also,  a  great  many  items 
of  a  miscellaneous  character  were  brought  before  the  Convention, 
and  discussed  and  decided  upon,  in  almost  every  case  by  a  unan- 
imous vote. 

The  greatest  harmony  and  good  feeling  prevailed  among  all 
the  members  and  delegates,  and  the  representative  and  executive 
officers  of  the  people,  in  the  Legislature,  many  of  whom,  from 
aU  parts  of  the  State,  took  the  deepest  interest  in  the  subject, 
and  made  noble  and  eloquent  speeches  at  their  evening  session 
in  the  Senate  Charaber  in  its  behalf.     It  was 

Resolvedy  That  inasmuch  as  any  detailed  plan  of  public  in- 
struction can  only  be  decided  and  acted  upon  by  the  Trustees, 
Directors,  or  other  officers  of  the  desired  Institution,  when  crea- 
ted, it  is  not  expedient  to  attempt  to  fix  upon  any  such  details 
in  any  preliminary  conventions  of  the  people  ;  and  that  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  report  upon  that  subject  be  discharged  from 
further  duty. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  convention,  the  following  memo- 
rial was  written,  at  the  request  of  the  committee,  by  the  author, 
and  signed  by  the  President  of  the  Convention,  and  presented  to 
the  Legislature,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
Convention : 

IVIEMOPJAL 

OP  TiiE  4Tn  HvDUStrial  con\t:ntion  of  the  state  of  Illinois. 

To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives  of 
the  State  of  Illinois  : 

TVe  would  respectfully  represent :  That  we  are  members  of 
the  industrial  classes  of  this  State,  actively  and  personally  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  and  mechanical  pursuits.  We  are  daily 
made  to  feel  our  own  practical  ignorance,  and  the  misapplication 
of  toil  and  labor,  and  the  enormous  waste  of  products,  means, 
materials,  and  resources  that  result  from  it.  We  are  aware  that 
all  this  evil  to  ourselves  and  our  country,  results  from  a  want  of 
knowledge  of  those  principles  and  laws  of  nature  that  underlie 
our  various  professions,  and  of  the  proper  means  of  a  practical 
application  of  existing  knowledge  to  those  pursuits.  We  rejoice 
to  know  that  our  brethren  in  the  several  learned  professions  have , 
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to  a  good  degree,  availed  themselves  of  these  advantages,  and 
have  for  years  enjoyed  their  benefit.  They  have  universities  and 
colleges,  with  apparatus  ;  libraries,  voluminous  and  vast;  able 
and  learned  professors  and  teachers,  constantly  discovering  new 
facts,  and  applying  all  known  principles  and  truths  directly  to 
the  practical  uses  of  their  several  professions  and  pursuits.  This 
is  as  it  should  be.  But  we  have  neither  universities,  colleges, 
books,  libraries,  apparatus,  nor  teachers,  adapted  or  designed  to 
concentrate  and  apply  even  all  existing  knowledge  to  our  pur- 
suits, much  less  have  we  the  means  of  efficiently  exploring  and 
examining  the  vast  practical  unknown  that  lies  all  around  us, 
spreading  darkness  and  ruin  upon  our  best  laid  plans,  blighting 
our  hopes,  diminishing  our  resources,  and  working  inevitable  evil 
and  loss  to  ourselves,  to  our  families,  and  to  our  country.  Some 
think  one-half — no  intelligent  man  thinks  that  less  than  one-third 
or  one- fourth — of  the  entire  labor  and  products  of  our  State  are 
made  an  annual  sacrifice  to  this  needless  ignorance  and  waste. — 
Knowledge  alone,  here,  is  power,  and  our  relief  is  as  clearly  ob- 
vious as  our  wants.  We  need  the  same  thorough  and  practical 
application  of  knowledge  to  our  pursuits  that  the  learned  profes- 
sions enjoy  in  theirs,  through  their  universities  and  their  litera- 
ture, schools  and  libraries  that  have  grown  out  of  them.  For 
even  though  knowledge  may  exist,  it  is  perfectly  powerless  until 
properly  applied,  and  we  have  not  the  means  of  applying  it. — 
What  sort  of  generals  and  soldiers  would  all  our  national  science 
(and  art)  make,  if  we  had  no  military  academies  to  take  that 
knowledge  and  apply  it  directly  and  specifically  to  military  life  ? 

Are  our  classic  universities,  our  law,  medicine  and  divinity 
schools,  adapted  to  make  good  generals  and  warriors  ?  Just  as 
well  as  they  are  to- make  farmers  and  mechanics,  and  no  better. 
Is  the  defence,  then,  of  our  resources  of  more  actual  consequence 
than  their  production  ?  Why  then  should  the  State  care  for  the 
one  and  neglect  the  other  ? 

According  to  recent  publication,  only  one  in  260  of  the  popu- 
lation of  our  own  State  are  engaged  in  professional  life,  and 
not  one  in  two  hundred  in  the  Union  generally.  A  great  pro- 
portion even  of  these  never  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  our  clas- 
sical and  professional  schools .  But  there  are  in  the  United  States 
225  principal  universities,  colleges,  and  seminaries,  schools,  &c., 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  professional  classes,  besides  many 
smaller  ones,  while  there  is  not  a  single  one,  with  liberal  endow- 
ments, designed  for  the  liberal  and  practical  education  oi  the  in- 
dustrial classes.     No  West  Point  as  yet  beams  upon  the  horizon 
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of  their  hope ;  true,  as  yet,  our  boundless  national  resources 
keep  us,  like  the  children  of  Japhet  emigranting  from  the  Ark, 
from  the  miserable  degredation  and  want  of  older  empires  :  but 
the  resources  themselves  lie  all  undeveloped  in  some  directions, 
wasted  and  misapplied  in  others,  and  rapidly  vanishing  away  as 
centuries  roll  onward,  under  ignorance  or  unskil  fulness  that  di- 
rects them.  Wc,  the  members  of  the  industrial  classes,  are  still 
compelled  to  work  empirically  and  blindly,  without  needful 
books,  schools,  or  means,  by  the  slow  process  of  that  individual 
experience  that  lives  and  dies  with  the  man.  Our  professional 
brethren,  through  their  universities,  schools,  teachers,  and  libra- 
ries, combine  and  concentrate  the  practical  experience  of  ages  in 
each  man's  life.     We  need  the  same. 

In  monarchical  Europe,  through  their  polytechnic  and  agricul- 
tural schools,  some  successful  effort  has  been  made,  in  some 
departments  and  classes,  to  meet  this  great  want  of  the  age. 

But  in  our  democratic  country,  though  entirely  industrial  and 
practical  in  all  its  aims  and  ends,  no  such  effort  has  been  effi- 
ciently made.  We  have  in  our  own  State  no  sucn  institutions, 
and  no  practical  combination  of  resources  and  means,  that  can 
ever  produce  one  worthy  of  the  end.  We  have  not  even  a  "Nor- 
mal School"  for  the  education  of  our  teachers,  nor  half  a  sup- 
ply of  efficient  teachers  even  for  our  common  schools  ;  and  never 
can  have  without  more  attention  to  the  indispensable  means  for 
their  production.  Hence,  our  common  schools  are,  and  must 
continue  to  be,  to  a  great  extent,  inefficient  and  languishing,  if 
not  absolute  nuisances  on  our  soil,  os  in  some  cases  they  now 
are.  But  the  common  school  interest  is  the  great  hope  of  our 
country,  and  we  only  desire  to  render  it  efficient  and  useful,  in 
the  only  way  it  can  be  done,  by  rearing  up  for  it  competent 
and  efficient  teachers  in  the  normal  department  of  our  industrial 
universities.  Knowing  that  knowledge,  like  light  and  water,  runs 
downward,  not  upward,  through  human  society,  we  would  begin 
with  the  suns  and  fountains,  and  not  with  the  candles  and  pud- 
dles, and  pour  the  light  and  water  of  life  down  through  every 
avenue  of  darkness  below,  and  not  begin  with  the  darkness  and 
drought,  and  attempt  to  evolve  and  force  it  upward.  No  State 
ever  did,  or  ever  will,  succeed  by  this  latter  process.  The 
teacher  is  the  first  man  sought,  and  the  life  and  light  of  the  whole 
thing,  from  the  university  downward. 

To  this  end,  concentration  is  the  first  indispensable  step.  Leav- 
ing all  our  common  school  funds  untouched,  as  they  now  are, 
the  proposed  distribution  of  our  university  fund„  amounting  to 
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about  $150, 00§,  will  illustrate  this  point.  The  annual  interest 
of  this,  at  6  per  cent.,  is  about  $9,000.  If  this  should  be  di- 
vided among  our  ten  or  fifteen  colleges,  it  would  give  them  only 
from  $600  to  $900  each  per  annum.  Divided  among  our  hun- 
dred counties,  it  would  give  $90  to  each  county,  for  a  high  school 
or  any  other  purpose.  DiviJed,  as  it  now  is,  among  the  million 
of  our  people,  it  gives  9  mills,  or  less  than  one  cent,  to  each  per- 
son. Concentrated  upon  the  Industrial  University,  it  would  fur- 
nish an  annual  corps  of  skilful  teachers  and  lecturers,  through 
its  normal  school,  to  go  through  all  our  towns  and  counties,  cre- 
ate, establish,  and  instruct  lyceums,  high  schools  and  common 
schools,  of  all  sorts,  and,  through  its  agricultural  and  mechani- 
cal departments,  concentrating  and  diffusing  the  benfits  of  prac- 
tical knowledge  and  experience  over  all  our  employments  and 
pursuits,  our  farms  and  shops.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  sun 
must  exist  before  the  diamonds  and  dew-drops  can  shine.  The 
mountain  heights  must  send  down  their  rills  and  their  torrents, 
gathered  from  their  own  flood  and  the  boundless  resources  of  the 
ocean  and  the  sky,  before  the  desert  can  blossom  as  the  rose. — 
Money,  however  much  or  little,  concentrated  in  logs,  clap- 
boards, and  bricks,  enclosing  a  herd  of  listless,  uneasy,  and 
mischev^ous  children,  cannot  make  a  common  school.  The  liv- 
ing teacher  must  be  there — living,  not  dead  ;  for  dead  teachers 
only  make  dead  scholars  the  more  dead.  Nor  can  grammar, 
language,  metephysics,  or  abstract  science,  however  accurate, 
voluminous,  and  vast,  ever  diffuse  new  life  and  new  energy  into 
our  industrial  pursuits.  There,  practical  apparatus,  the  thorough 
and  accurate  needful  experiments,  as  well  as  the  living  and  practi- 
cal teachers,  are  needed,  in  order  even  to  begin  the  great  work. 
This  is  necessarily  expensive,  quite  beyond  even  the  anticipated 
resources  of  our  existing  institutions.  Hence,  again,  we  need 
concentration,  and  not  a  miserable,  useless,  and  utterly  wasteful 
diffusion  of  our  resources  and  means. 

Throughout  our  State,  and  throughout  the  whole  civilized 
world,  in  all  ages,  where  there  has  been  most  neglect  of  univer- 
sities and  high  seminaries,  and  most  rehance  placed  by  the  peo- 
ple in  the  miserable  pittance  doled  out  to  them  by  the  State, 
like  so  man}'-  paupers,  for  the  support  of  common  schools,  pre- 
cisely there  the  common  schools  will  be  found,  for  the  inevitable 
reasons  above  indicated,  most  inefficient,  weak,  and  worthless, 
if  not  positive  nuisances  to  society,  and,  whenever  the  reverse  is 
found,  the  reverse  influences  of  life,  light,  animation,  and  hope, 
iieara  t'oyth  from  the  sohools  at  once. 
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We  repeat  it,  the  common  school  is  our  great  end,  our  last 
hope,  and  final  joy.  Bat  avc  would  reach  and  re-animate  it  un- 
der the  guidance  of  practical  common  .^euoC,  as  all  experience 
shows  it  must  be  done,  as  it  only  can  be  done,  and  we  would 
reach  the  vital,  practical  interests  ot  our  industrial  pursuits,  by 
precisely  the  same  means,  and  on  precisely  the  snme  well-known 
and  thoroughly  tried  plans  and  principles.  We  seek  no  nov- 
elties. We  desire  no  new  principles.  We  only  wish  to  apph',  to 
the  great  interest  of  the  common  school  and  the  industrial  classes, 
precisely  the  same  principles  of  mental  discipline  and  thorough 
scientific  practical  instruction,  in  all  their  pursuits  and  interests, 
which  are  now  applied  to  the  professional  and  military  classes. 

The  effect  this  must  have  in  disciplinmg,  elevating,  and  re- 
fining the  minds  and  morals  of  oui"  people,"  increasing  their 
wealth  and  their  power  at  home,  and  their  respect  abroad,  devel- 
oping not  only  the  resources  of  their  minds,  but  their  soil  and 
treasures  of  mineral,  and  perfecting  all  their  materials,  products, 
and  arts,  cannot  but  be  seen  by  every  intelligent  mind. 
■  No  other  enterprise  so  richly  deserves,  and  so  urgently  de- 
mands, the  united  efforts  of  our  national  strength. 

We  would,  therefore,  respectfully  petition  the  honorable  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  that 
they  present  a  united  memorial  to  the  Congress  now  assembled 
at  Washington,  to  appropriate  to  each  State  in  the  Union  an 
amount  of  public  lands,  not  less  in  value  than  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  for  the  liberal  endowment  of  a  sj^stem  of  Indus- 
trial Universities,  one  in  each  State  in  the  Union,  to  co-operate 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  Smithsonian  Institute  at  Washing- 
ton, for  the  more  liberal  and  practical  education  of  our  industrial 
classes  and  their  teachers,  in  their  various  pursuits,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  knowledge  and  literature  needful  in  those  pursuits, 
and  developing,  to  the  fullest  and  most  perfect  extent,  the 
resources  of  our  soil  and  our  arts,  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of 
the  people,  and  the  true  glory  of  our  common  country. 

We  would  further  petition  that  the  executive  and  Legislature  of 
our  sister  States  be  invited  to  co-operate  with  us  in  the  enter- 
prise, and  that  a  copy  of  the  memorial  of  this  legislature  be  for- 
warded by  the  Governor  to  the  Governors  and  Senates  of  the  sev- 
eral States, 

We  would  also  petition  that  the  University  fund  of  this  State, 
if  not  at  once  applied  to  these  practical  uses,  be  allowed  to  re- 
piain  where  it  now  is,  and  its  interest  applied  to  present  uses, 
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until  such  time  as  the  people  shall  be  prepared  to  direct  it  to 
some  more  efficient  use. 

By  order  of  the  Convcntlnn. 

BRONSON  I^IURRAY,  President. 

A  similar  memorial  was  submi't  >d  to  the  Com-ention  by  the 
committee,  consisting  of  his  Excellency  Gov.  French,  Hon. 
David  L.  Gregg,  and  Dr.  L.  S.  Pennington,  appointed  by  the 
Chicago  Convention,  and  accepted  and  forAvarded  to  Congress, 
as  ordered  by  that  Convention. 

These  memorials  were  presented  to  the  Senate  and  Represen- 
tatives of  Illinois,  then  in  session,  and  the  merits  of  the  plan 
fully  discussed  by  able  and  eloquent  advocates,  and  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  were  unanimously  passed  by  both  houses  and  re- 
ceived the  approbation  oi:  the  executive. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Of  the   General  ^dsacynhJy  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  relative  to 
the  Establishment  of  the  Industrial  Universities^  and  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Practical  and  General  Education 
among  the  People — unanimously  adojjted. 
Whereas,  The  spirit  and   progress  of  this  age   and  country 
demand  the  culture  of  the  highest    order  of   intellectual  attain- 
ment in  theoretic  and  industrial  science:  *B[nd whereas,  it  is  im- 
possible that  our  commerce   and  prosperity  will  continue  to  in- 
crease without  calling  into  requisition  all  the  elements  of  inter- 
nal thrift  arising  from  the  labors   of  the  farmer,    the  mechanic, 
and  the  manufacturer,  by  every  fostering  effort  within  the  reach 
of  the  government :  Jind  ivhereas,  a  system  of  Industrial  Uni- 
versities, liberally  endowed  in  each  State  of  the  Union,  co-opera- 
tive with  each  other,  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution  at  Wash- 
ington,  would   develop  a  more   liberal   and   practical  education 
among  the  people,  tend  the  more  to  intellectualize  the  rising  gen- 
eration, and  eminently  conduce  to  the  virtue,   intelligence,    and 
true  glory  of  our  common  country  ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of:  Ropiescntatives,  the  Senate  con- 
curring herein,  That  our  Senators  in  Congress  be  instructed,  and 
our  Representatives  be  requested,  to  use  their  best  exertions  to 
procure  the  passage  of  a  law  of  Congress  donating  to  each  State 
in  the  Union  an  amount  of  public  lands  not  less  in  value  than 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  for  the  liberal  endowment  oi  a 
system  of  Industrial  Universities,  one  in  each  State  in  the  Union, 
to  co-operate  with  each  other,  and  with  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion at  Washington,  for  the  more  liberal  and  practical  education 
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of  our  industrial  classes  and  their  teachers  ;  a  liDePai  nn«  r»n<?« 
education  adapted  to  the  manifold  wants  of  a  practical  and  en- 
terprising people,  and  a  provision  for  such  educational  facilities, 
being  in  manifest  concurrence  with  the  intimations  of  the  popu- 
lar will,  it  urgently  demands  the  united  efforts  of  our  national 
strrtigth. 

liesolvcd.  That  the  Governor  is  herchy  authorized  to  forward 
a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  to  our  Senatoi's  and  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  and  to  the  Executive  and  Legislature  of 
each  of  our  sister  States,  inviting  them  to  co-operate  with  us  in 
t^.iis  meritorious  enterprise.  JOHN  REYNOLDS, 

Speaker'  of  the  Hoztse  of  Re  preventatives . 
G.  KCERNER,  Speaker  of  the  Senate. 

3.PPI10VED,  Fehruary  8,  1853.         J,  A.  MATTESON. 

A.  true  copy :  Attest,  ALEX.  STARNE,  Sec'y  of  State. 

The  Fifth  educational  contention  was  held  at  Blooraington, 
December,  1853,  upon  the  c^dl  of  various  friends  of  education, 
for  the  proceedings  of  which,  we  refer  to  the  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary, which  is  published  in  this  number. 

Two  subjects  were  discussed  at  this  convention,  and  "the  State 

L Teachers'  Institute"  organized.  We  give  briefly  the  speeches  as 
reported  at  the  time  upon  the  subject  of  Normal  Schools. 
^  Resolution  taken  up  and  motion  made  to  adopt  it,  which  was 
about  to  be  put,  when  Rev.  W.  Powell,  of  Palatine,  hoped  that 
it  would  pass,  but  not  without  comment.  He  wanted  to  hear  an 
expression  of  the  views  of  members  as  to  what  constituted  a  Nor- 
mal School.  It  was  a  very  important  measure.  There  was  a 
recognized  want  of  these  institutions.  An  evidence  of  this  had 
been  traveling  around  our  State — a  quack  Normal  School — one 
got  up  for  private  gain.  It  did  good  to  nothing  but  the  pochets 
of  the  owner — schools  no  more  fit  for  instructing  teachers  than 
he  was  to  run  a  steam  mill.  The  Rev.  gentleman  thought  such 
schools  should  be  originated  by  teachers. 

Mr.  Seymour  of  Avoca,  Livingston  County,  is  a  teacher  ;  had 
come  recently  from  a  land  of  Normal  Schools  ;  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  Normal  school  in  good  old  Massachusetts.  The  history  of 
those  schools  was  that  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  sent 
Horace  Mann  to  Eurepe  to  investigate  the  system  of  European 
schools,  and  in  Prussia  he  found  this  system,  which  he  approved 
and  reported  to  the  Legislature.  Three  of  them  were  establish- 
ed. Mr.  S.  Recommends  the  Normal  school  system  as  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  Illinois,  the  experience  of  Massachusetts.    These 
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teachers  will  be  fitted  to  teacli  systematically  and  scientifically. 
Before  tliey  were  introduced  in  Massachusetts  teachers  were  ig- 
norant. 

Prof.  Spaulding,  of  Jacksonville,  wished  to  correct  the  last 
gentleman.  Teachers  in  jSIassachusetts  before  the  days  of  nor- 
mal schools  were  by  no  means  ignorant ;  so  ignorant  as  the  gen- 
tleman had  represented.  He  had  been  a  teacher  in  common 
schools  there  before  the  Normal  Scliool  system  was  introduced, 
and  he  knew  teachers  of  that  class  there  then,  well  qualified  to 
conduct  Seminares  in  Illinois.  The  school  committees  would 
soon  have  shut  out  teachers  if  no  better  cfaalified  for  their  post 
than  the  gentleman  represented.  But  the  Prof,  was  in  favor  of 
the  Normal  Schools.  Prussia,  France,  England,  and  measur- 
ably New  York,  as  well  as  Massachusetts,  had  experienced  ben- 
efit from  them. 

J.  W.  Seymour  maintained  the  truth  of  his  remarks  against 
the  general  mass  of  the  old  teachers  ;  they  did  not  apply  to  the 
large  cities,  but  to  Western  Massachusetts,  and  other  places  of 
small  size. 

Mr.  Arny  of  Bloomington,  had  given  some  attention  to  Nor- 
mal Schools,  but  was  not  so  familiar  with  their  workings  as  he 
would  desire.  As  in  mechanical  departments,  we  want  a  man 
well  educated  in  his  business,  so  in  teaching,  a  man  must  be 
trained  to  his  business.  He  had  recently  traveled  a  day  or  two 
with  Horace  Mann,  and  that  gentleman  had  expressed  himself 
highly  in  favor  of  the  efficacy  of  Normal  schools,  especially  when 
connected  with  agricultural  or  labor  departments.  Mr.  Arny 
said  wherever  Normal  schools  are  found  there  the  common  school 
is  most  flourishing  and  efficient. 

Mr.  Powell,  of  Palatine,  reconciles  the  counter  statements  of 
the  qualifications  of  the  early  teachers  of  Massachusetts.  The 
gentlemen  are  from  difterent  parts  of  the  State — thinks  much  of 
the  trouble  in  our  common  schools  grows  out  of  the  ignorance  of 
parents  in  respect  to  the  management  of  school  affairs  as  well  aa 
of  the  teachers.  Parents  controlling  school  affairs,  wish  to  do 
rightly,  but  do  not  know  what  they  want. 

Mr.  Loring,  of  Lacon,  says  it  is  a  fact  well  known  to  the  wisest 
mind,  that  it  is  hard  to  get  doivn  to  the  level  of  a  child,  as  books 
are  not  the  thing,  for  children  want  a  teacher  suited  to  them. — ■ 
At  a  Normal  school  teachers  are  made  to  learn  how  to  get  down 
to  the  level  of  a  child;  they  are  taught  that  children  should 
"make  haste  slowly."  Parents  are  prone  to  press  children  on- 
through  the  primary  branches  and  get  them  in  an  academy ;  anrf 
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wtien  chil'iren  reach  there  they  are  disappointed  txj  lima  that  they 
make  slow  progress.  The  fact  is,  children  there  have  to  unlearn 
all  they  have  learned,  which  process  consumes  the  more  time  o£ 
the  two. 
y"^'~  Prof .  Spaulding  understands  the  intention  of  Normal  schools 
I  to  be  not  only  to  teach  the  sciences,  but  also  to  teach  how  to 
teach.  Normal  schools  here  should  be  taken  up  to  impart  the 
art  uj teaching.  If  this  question  to  be  settled  is,  how  can  the 
institution  be  established  without  private  differences,  these  differ- 
ences he  apprehends,  will  be  dangerous  and  two  fold. 

1st.  Whence  shall  we  procure  sufficient  funds  ?  and 

2d.  Where  shall  the  schools  be  located  ? 

If  it  is  inquired  what  amount  is  necessary,  he  would  answer, 
this  depends  on  the  wants  of  the  State.  In  Massachusetts  one 
establishment  cost  ^11,000  and  another  $14,000  to  erect  the 
buildings.  Massachusetts  requires  places  in  which  the  establish- 
ment is  located  to  furnish  the  buildings,  and  the  State  then  pro- 
vides for  the  education  of  the  pupils  free  of  cost.  Mr.  S.  thinks 
the  difficulty  will  be  found  inlocating  the  schools.  This  was  the 
great  danger.  It  was  the  same  difficulty  which  existing  colleges 
had  experienced  in  dividing  up  the  university  fund  among  a  por- 
tion of  themselves,  they  could  not  fix  upon  any  portion  but 
those  who  were  left  out  would  unite  against  them,  and  every  col- 
lege could  not  have  a  share. 

If  we  fix  ne  location  we  can^^then  ask  the  Legislature  to  ap- 
ply the  university  fund  to  that  purpose.  That  the  object  of  the 
Normal  school  is  not  altogether  and  solely,  as  stated  by  some 
one  for  the  benefit  of  the  common  schools.  Such  a  Normal 
school  as  he  proposed;  would  ultimately  become  a  college,  such 
as  was  designed  by  Congress  should  be  established  by  the  univer- 
j_  sity  fund. 

Mr.  Loring  called  on  the  gentleman  on  his  left  to  state  what 
studies  were  pursued  in  the  Normal  schools  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Seymour,  don't  like  to  be  hauled  up  so  often.  He  came 
here  to  learn,  not  to  teach.  In  the  Normal  school  he  attended 
there  were  four  terms,  of  eleven  Aveeks  each.  Grammar,  geog- 
raphy, arithmetic  and  reading  were  taught.  We  traveled  but 
very  slowly,  so  slowly  I  fear  it  would  not  meet  the  approbation 
of  teachers  here.  In  eleven  weeks  he  got  through  only  the  four 
simple  rules  of  arithmetic.  In  first  term  got  only  half  way 
through  South  America.  The  practice  was  that  when  a  pupil  was 
called  up  in  arithmetic  he  had  to  repeat  the  rule  and  then  explain 
the  reason  for  the  rule  in  the  most  minute  particular  :  had  to 
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tell  the  why  and  wherefore.  He  rememhercd  being  once  called 
upon  to  find  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  two  or  more  num- 
bers, was  asked  the  rule,  and  without  hesitation  repeated  it. — 
Was  asked  why  is  that  rule  true.  Here  he  was  taken  all  aback. 
He  was  sent  to  his  seat  and  that  night  retired  to  his  room  and 
ioxfoiir  hours  studied  the  reason  for  that  rule  closer  than  he 
ever  before  studied  in  his  life.  It  had  been  assumed  in  this  con- 
vention that  this  Normal  school  might  finally  become  a  College 
and  accomplish  the  designs  of  Congress  in  establishing  a  Univer- 
sity fund.  If  gentlemen  and  ladies  expected  this  they  were 
mistaken.  In  three  years  the  Normal  school  could  never  begin 
to  govern  the  whole  ground  of  Colleges,  much  less  of  Universi- 
ties. Why,  sir,  history,  arithmetic,  algebra  and  geometry  cover 
a  three  years  course.  The  Legislature  required  in  the  funda- 
mental law  that  an  English  education,  grammar  and  reading, 
should  be  given ,  Thinks  if  a  Professor  of  an  Academy  here  wero 
put  through  the  ordeal  of  such  a  school  he  would  do  well  if  he 
bore  it  unscathed. 

Prof.  Sears  of  Bloomington  wanted  to  know  if  these  gentlemen 
who  graduated  were  under  any  pledge  to  teach  school  afterward. 

Mr.  Seymour — merely  when  they  entered  the  Institution  they 
pledged  themselves  that  it  was  then  their  intention  to  pursue 
teaching  as  a  profession. 

Mr.  Baldvnn  thought  it  important  if  application  was  made  to 
the  Legislature  for  aid  that  the  application  should  be  backed  up 
by  argument,  and  was  in  favor  of  measures  to  collect  arguments 
in  support  of  it.  Mr.  B.  thinks  all  the  arguments  produced  here 
are  just  as  good  in  favor  of  an  Academy  as  of  a  Normal  school ; 
thinks  the  most  superficial  teachers  come  from  the  Normal  schools. 
He  would  rather  go  to  certain  Connecticut  Academies  which  he 
named,  than  to  any  Normal  school.  His  hope  is  quite  as  great 
in  the  Seminaries  as  in  the  Normal  schools.  The  Principals  of 
Seminaries  have  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the  reputation  they  sus- 
tain. He  is  opposed  to  a  union  of  State  Legislature  with  school 
management.  He  was  sorry  to  find  the  attention  of  the  Conven- 
tion was  diverted  from  Academies,  since  most  of  the  teachers 
present  were  from  Academies. 

Prof.  Spaulding — The  gentleman's  remarks  correspond  with 
his  views. 

He  accords  that  teachers  of  academies  and  colleges  have  a  great 
work  to  perform.  Should  feel  sorry  if  all  the  academies  and 
colleges  in  the  State  did  not  turn  out  more  teachers  than  a  Nor- 
mal School,     Some  of  the  graduates  from  these  were  certain  to 
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be  naturally  'qualified  for  teacliing.  He  did  not  contend  they 
compete  in  the  aggregate,  I'or  here  is  the  difference,  colleges  and 
seminaries  make  such  a  round  of  teaching  that  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  go  into  the  details  of  teaching  the  art  of  teaching. 
Normal  Schools,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  limited  and  directed 
as  is  thought  best.  Massachusetts  has  restricted  hers  as  she 
thought  fit,  and  so  can  we  if  we  get  one  up.  Originally,  how- 
ever, it  was  not  so  intended  to  restrict  them.  In  Prussia  they 
were  not  so  rostrictod.  There  Normal  Schools  go  to  the  grade 
of  our  highest  universities.  Normal  Schools  might  be  shaped  to 
cover  any  ground  which  the  originators  proposed.  It  was  a  fact, 
and  a  matter  of  regret,  that  the  diplomas  of  our  colleges  are  no 
evidence  oP  the  literary  qualifications  of  graduates  in  the  rudi- 
mental  parts  of  education.  So  in  Morgan  county  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Common  Schools  had  to  examine  and  reject  about 
one-third  of  the  applicants,  and  among  the  rejected  are  some 
who  have  college  diplomas  in  their  pockets.  Graduates  shoulcj. 
have  a  certificate  of  capacity  to  teach  in  common  schools.  The 
great  failure  of  academies  is  in  their  neglect  of  the  primary 
departments.  He  thinks  teachers  in  academies  and  colleges 
have  too  much  required  of  them.    . 

Prof.  Sears,  of  Blooraington,  acknowledged  there  are  a  great 
many  diflicultics  connected  with  this  question  of  Normal  Schools 
in  this  State.  He  hardly  believes  in  the  practicability  of  estab- 
lishing them.  ■  It  is  certain  that  academies  are  multiplying  very 
rapidly,  and  many  of  their  students  are  pursuing  studies  far  in 
advance  of  their  preparation.  Many  of  them  can  hardly  put 
together  English  sentences  correctly.  He  has -known  those  who 
could  not  read  them.  These  are  difficulties  which  exist  in  this 
State  that  do  not  exist  in  any  others.  It  is  thinly  settled.  Men 
hold  large  tracts  of  land,  in  the  centre  of  which  they  live.  This 
prevents  the  formation  of  school  districts.  We  must  wait  till  a 
future  day,  when  sections  become  quarters,  quarters  eighties,  and 
eighties  forties.  We  must  wait  till  a  future  day,  when  a  future 
generation  shall  more  closely  populate  the  State,  and  thus  regen- 
erate our  common  schools.  Prof.  S.  believes  that  if  the  State 
would  give  $10,000  to  each  of  a  dozen  differents  existing  insti- 
tutions, it  would  work  great  good.  Yet,  even  then,  all  would 
not  become  useful. 

Mr.  Ingersoll,  of  Bloomington. — Normal  Schools  originated 
in  a  region  of  country  where  education  was  brought  to  its  highest 
state  from  a  perception  that  there  was  a  want  which  colleges  did 
not  meet ;  a  want  w.e  have  all  experienc^i^d.     When  graduating 
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from  a  college  we  look  back  and  perceive  a  long  blank  place  in 
our  education,  it  is  away  back  at  the  beginning. 

Graduates  of  colleges,  wno  are  the  finest  linguists,  may  not 
have  made  themselves  competent  to  teach.  Hence,  Normal 
schools  were  introduced.  What  is  Normal  ?  Something  which 
goes  back  to  the  beginning.  It  is  true  some  advance  is  probably 
made  in  colleges  of  the  present  day  over  those  of  his  youth,  but 
he  had  found  this  to  be  the  state  of  the  education  they  impart  in 
respect  of  teachers  ;  it  is  all  a  blank  in  the  normal  part.  The 
gentleman  exhibited  this  hy  some  anecdotes  of  the  instruction  im-, 
parted  by  teachers  to  scholars.  One  was  that  of  a  teacher  who 
illustrated  the  theory  of  permeability  of  all  solids  by  the  conden- 
sation or  "sweat"  that  gathers  on  the  outside  of  a  pitcher  con- 
taining cold  water.     This  created  much  merriment.  ■ 

Rev.  W.  J.  Rutledge,  of  Bloomington,  says  teaching  as  a 
profession  has  gone  into  disrepute  because  common  school  educa- 
tion has  been  neglected.  Graduates  of  colleges  now  only  go  to 
teach  those  schools  to  raise  the  means  to  pay  oif  debts  con- 
tracted for  their,  education,  or  as  a  stepping  stone  for  something 
higher.  He  wishes  the  state  funds  given  to  the  colleges  of  vari- 
ous Evangelical  denominations,  such  as  Shurtlifi"  college,  the  Il- 
linois college,  the  Bloomington,  Peoria,  and  others,  say  |10, 
000  to  each.  It  has  been  well  suggested  here  that  not  every 
person  has  the  talent  for  teaching.  There  was  now  a  probabil- 
ity that  these  colleges  would  turn  out  a  larger  number  of  men 
having  the  talent  to  teach  than  would  a  normal  school.  The  true 
policy  is  to  educate  a  great  many,  and  some  will  certainly  be 
good.  He  knew  once  of  two  schools  in  the  "Old  Dominion." 
One  was  a  good  one  and  the  other  a  poor  one,  but  the  poor  one 
was  the  best.  One  was  headed  by  a  graduate  of  the  Virginia 
University,  with  the  last  polish  which  that  institution  could  afford 
him,  and  was  attended  by  all  the  rich  men's  sons  around,  while 
the  other  was  headed  by  a  poor  youth  who  had  barely  been  thro' 
Pike's  Arithmetic,  by  dint  of  hard  study.  The  speaker  had  at- 
tended both  schools,  knew  them  both  well,  and  tha  poor  one  was 
the  best.  It  throve  and  grew  to  be  a  large  and  flourishing  con- 
cern, while  the  other  dwindled  away  and  the  teacher  was  compel- 
led to  leave. 

At  this  convention  the  Teachers'  Institute  was  also  organized, 
and  adjourned,  to  meet  at  Peoria,  Dec.  2Gth,  1854. 

The  sixth  educational  meeting  was  held  by  the  "Teachers '• 
Institute"  at  Peoria,  according  to  adjournment  the  year  previou?:^ 
at  which  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted :.  '; 
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IstJ' Reaolvcdj  That  this  Institiito  cordially  concur  and  co- 
operate with  our  State  Superintendent  [of:  Public  Instruction  in 
the  cftort  to  establish  a  good  system  of  common  schools,  and  that 
we  approve  of  the  principle  of  supporting  them  by  a  direct  ad 
valorem  tax. 

2d.  Resolved,  That  the  arguments  of  the  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  and  past  experience,  concur  in  demon- 
strating tne  great  utility  and  advantage,  if  not  absolute  necessity 
of  Normal  Schools,  for  the  efficiency  and  success  of  common 
schools. 

3d.  Resolved,  That  we  also  agree  with  him  in  the  opinion , 
that  the  course  of  instruction,  in  the  Normal  School,  must  be 
materially  modified  by  the  predominance  of  agricultural,  me- 
chanical, and  commercial  interests  in  the  State,  in  order  to  be 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  and  wants  of  our  people. 

4th.  Resolved,  That  the  details  of  this  bill  are  so  numerous 
that  no  popular  assembly  can  digest  them.,  in  a  single  evening, 
and,  therefore,  your  committee 'would  recommend  that  a  special 
committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  confer  with  the  committee  of 
the  legislature,  to  whom  this  bill  shall  be  referred. 

For  the  full  report  of  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting,  see  the 
February  Number  of  "the  Illinois  Teacher." 

The  Seventh  Convention  was  held  in  Springfield  in  January 
1855. 

This  convention  met  in  the  Senate  Chamber.  John  Gage, 
Esq. ,  of  Lake  county,  appointed  President,  and  W.  F.  M.  Ar- 
ny,  of  McLean  county,  chosen  Secretary.  After  which  Dr. 
Rutherford,  of  Jacksonville,  was  invited  to  deliver  an  address 
upon  the  subject  of  Industrial  education,  as  advocated  by  the 
Industrial  League.  Dr.  Rutherford  presented  a  plan  of  a  Uni- 
versity and  Normal  School  adapted  to  all  classes,  especially  the 
Farmers  and  Mechanics,  and  that  by  the  establishment  of  such 
a  University,  the  common  schools  of  our  State  would  be  furnish- 
ed with  competent  teachers.  He  urged  the  justice  of  properly 
appropriating  the  fund  donated  to  the  State  by  Congress  for  the 
.establishment  of  such  a  University. 

Bronson  Murray,  Esq,,  of  La  Salle  county ,'*'addressed  the 
Convention  upon  the  subject  of  practical  education. 

Professor  Turner,  of  Jacksonville,  also  made  a  few  remarks, 
stating  that  while  this  State  has  been  talking  about  an  Industrial 
University,  the  farmers  of  Ohio  have  established,  with  money 
out  of  their  own^pockets  such  an  institution,  at^which^there  are 
now  in   attendance  400  male  pupils.     After  these  proceedings , 
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the  convention  adjourned,  to  meet  at  9  o'clock  to-morrow  morn-/ 

ing  at  the  Court  House. \ 

Morning  Session — Tuesday. — Called  to  order  after  an  in- 
formal discussion  of  the  subject  of  Education ;  the  Convention 
adjourned  till  2  o'clock  P.  M. 

Afternoon  Session. — Meeting  called  to  order  and  the  fol- 
lowing officers  chosen  to  serve  during  the  convention : 

John  Gage, Esq. ,  of  Lake  County,  President. 

Vice  Presidents — Uriah  Mills,  Esq.,  of  Marion  co.  ;  H.  C. 
Johns,  Esq.,  of  Piatt  county. 

Secretaries — W.  F.  M.  Arny,  of  McLean  co.  ;  C.  W.  Web- 
ster, Esq.,  of  Marion.  — i 

After  which  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted :  ( 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Re- 
presentatives be,  and  most  respectfully  are,  invited  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  this  convention,  to  be  held  this  evening  in  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  to  hear  the  address  of  Prof.  Adams,, 
of  Illinois  College. 

Resolved,  TJaat  this  convention  respectfully  ask  the  General 
Assembly  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  University,  Semina- 
ry and  School  Funds  of  this  State,  whether  they  are  appropriated- 
according  to  the  intention  of  Congress  in  creating  them  ;  and  in  - 
vestigate  the  causes  and  times  of  sales,  and  the  names  of  purchas- 
ers, as  well  as  prices  paid  for  the  Seminary  Lands  of  this  State 
and  to  take  into  consideration  the  expediency  of  withholding  the 
remaining  portion  from  sale. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  this  meeting,  transmit  a  copy 
of  the  above  to  each  of  the  Houses  of  the  General  Assembly 
now  in  session. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed,  to  prepare 
and  report  the  general  heads  for  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of 
a  State  University.  The  committee  consists  of  Messrs.  R.  C. 
Rutherford,  Uriul  Mills,  and  William  Strawn. 

Resolved,  That  the  Directors  of  the  Illinois  State  Industral 
League  be  requested  to  furnish  to  the  officers  of  County  Leagues 
the  petition  found  in  the  printed  report  of  the  League  for  circu- 
lation, praying  Congress  for  a  donation  of  lands  to  carry  out  the 
plan  of  an  Industrial  University,  and  that  each  officer  of  the 
County  Leagues  forward  the  same  to  their  members  of  Congress 
for  the  action  of  that  body. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  conf  er 
with  the  Educational  committees  of  the  Legislature,  and  with 
the  committee  of  the  Teachers'  Institute,  relative  to  the  common 
school  laws  of  this  State. 
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Bronson  Murray,  Esq.,  W.  F.  M.  Amy,  V.  D.  Isi.,  and 
Dr.  11.  C.  Rutherford,  were  appointed  that  committee. 

jResolved,  That  the  same  committee  be  appointed  to  petition 
Congress  in  the  name  oi:  this  convention  for  500,000  acres  of 
land  to  each  State  in  this  Union  for  establishing  an  Industrial 
University  in  such  State. 

liesolved,  That  the  same  committee  be  instructed  to  endeavor 
to  procure  from  the  General  Assembly  the  passage  of  a  joint  res- 
olution to  the  same  effect. 

liesolved,  That  the  same  committee  be  also  instructed  to  mc-" 
morialize  the  General  Assembly,  asking  tiiem  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  "why  the  joint  resolutions  to  the  same  effect,  approved 
Februarys,  1853,  do  not  appear  upon  the  statute  books  of  this 
State  as  do  other  joint  resolutions. 

Resolved,  That  the  same  committee  wait  upon  or  address  the 
Governor,  to  ascertain  whut  has  been  done  in  furtherance  of  the 
object  of  the  said  joint  resolution. 

On  motion  the  convention  adjourned  to  meet  at  half  past  6 
o'clock. 

Tuesday  Evening  Session. — Convention  met  according  to 
adjournment,  and  when  called  to  order  was  addressed  by  Prof. 
Turner  ;  after  which  Prof  Adams,  of  Illinois  College,  addressed 
the  Convention  upon  the  subject  of  "the  true  Philosophy  of  gen- 
eral and  universal  education."  He  began  by  pi'opounding  the 
questions,  "who  is  the  educated  man  ?  and  how  is  he  educated?" 
The  subject,  he  said,  is  a  practical  one.  He  developed  the  cor- 
rect answers  to  these  questions  in  an  able  and  conclusive  man- 
ner, showing  that  it  is  not  the  study  of  language  on  the  one  hand, 
nor  of  science  on  the  other,  nor  of  any  definite  combination  of 
the  two,  but  a  system  of  culture  designed  to  bring  out  in  its  full 
development  the  inborn  genius  of  manhood  planted  in  the  soul  by 
the  creative  hand." 

After  the  address  the  following  report  of  committee  was  read  : 

Your  committee  appointed  to  report  to  the  convention  the  out- 
lines of  a  plan  for  a  State  University,  are  of  the  opinion,  that 
when  such  a  University  is  established,  the  first  departments  in- 
stituted in  it  should  be. 

First. — A  normal  school  department. 

Second. — ^A  department  of  practical  and  scientific  agriculture. 

Third. — A  department  for  practical  and  scientific  mechanics. 

Fourth. — 'A  commercial  department. 

The  normal  school  should  be  designed  to  qualify  teachers  to 
instruct  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  predominant  interests,- 
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the  peculiar  wants  and  circumstances  of  the  people  of  this  State. 

It  is  also  the  opinion  ol:  your  committee  that  for  the  efficiency 
of  the  agricultural  department,  lands  should  be  provided  for  the 
purposes  of  agricultural  experiments,  and  for  a  model  farm. 

The  land  set  apart  for  experimental  purposes — the  experimen- 
tal farm,  is  not  expected  to  pay  its  expenses,  but  as  all  ordinary 
educational  appliances  are  costly,  a  field  in  which  all  kinds  of 
agricultural  experiments  are  to  be  tried  and  systematically  repor- 
ted for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  farming  class,  and  to  contribute 
to  our  agricultural  literature.  The  model  field  should  be  con- 
ducted on  the  best  principles  of  agricultural  science,  as  developed 
by  trial  on  the  experimental  portion  and  otherwise.  This  field 
may  be  expected  to  more  than  pay  its  expenses.  For  the  exper- 
imental farm,  sufficient  appropriations  in  implements,  materials 
and  apparatus  to  promote  the  objects  aimed  at,  should  be  made. 
The  model  field  should  be  supplied  only  with  the  necessary  means 
for  conducting  it  in  the  most  truly  economical  manner,  commenc- 
ing it  on  a  limited  scale  and  extending  it  as  experience  will  justify. 

The  mechanical  department  should  be  furnished  with  all  need- 
ful apparatus  and  contrivances  for  the  complete  practical  eluci- 
dation of  the  various  sciences,  pertaioing  to  the  pursuits  of  the 
mechanical  classes.  There  should  be  constructed  a  building  for 
a  depository  of  all  kinds  of  tools,  implements,  machines  and 
models,  for  purposes  of  experiment ;  and  such  as  are  presented 
to  the  Institution  by  inventors,  patentees,  or  donors  ;  thus  con- 
stituting a  depository  for  the  benefit  of  students  and  all  such  as 
wish  to  visit  the  Institution  for  any  useful  purpose  connected 
therewith. 

To  those  already  named  other  departments  in  science  and  lit- 
erature should  be  added  as  further  means  shall  justify.  For  rea- 
sons already  assigned,  your  committee  recommend  the  adoption 
by  the  convention,  of  the  following  resolutions  : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  convention  that  the 
time  has  now  arrived  for  the  establishment  of  the  University  of 
this  State,  and  that  the  following  should  be  the  first  departments : 

The  normal  school  departm^Hi;. 

A  department  of  practical  and  scientific  agriculture. 

A  department  of  practical  and  scientific  mechanics. 

A  commercial  department.  Leaving  the  Institution  open  to 
the  introduction  of  other  departments. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee   of  three  be   appointed  by  the 
convention  to  confer  with  the  committees  of  the  legislature  up- 
on that  subject. 
44 
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After  the  reading  of  the  report  Dr.  Rutherford  adhes'^ed  the 
convention  upon  the  importance  and  necessity  of  educating  the 
whole  man,  and  also  called  attention  to  the  misrepresentations  of 
three  editors  of  our  State,  and  corrected  the  same  ;  in  so  doing 
he  read  the  following  extract  from  page  24  of  the  published  re- 
ports of  the  Industrial  League  : 

"  Instruction  should  be  constantly  given  in  the  anatomy  and 
physiology,  the  nature,  instincts  and  habits  of  animals,  insects, 
trees  and  plants ;  their  laws  of  propagation,  primogeniture, 
growth  and  decay,  disease  and  health,  life  and  death  ;  on  the 
nature,  composition,  adaptation,  and  regeneration  of  soils ;  on 
the  nature,  strength,  durability,  preservation,  perfection,  compo- 
sition, cost,  use,  and  manufacture  of  all  materials  of  art  and 
trade  ;  on  political,  financial,  domestic  and  manual  economy,  (or 
the  saving  of  labor  of  the  hand,)  in  all  industrial  processes  ;  on 
the  true  principles  of  national,  constitutional  and  civil  law  ;  and 
the  true  theory  and  art  of  governing  and  controlling,  or  direct- 
ing the  labor  of  men  in  the  State,  the  family,  shop  and  farm  ; 
on  the  laws  of  vicinage,  or  the  laws  of  courtesy  and  comity  be- 
tween neighbors,  as  such,  and  on  the  principles  of  health  and 
disease  in  the  human  subject,  so  far  at  least  as  is  needfal  for 
household  sat'etjat;  on  the  laws  of  trade  and  commerce,  ethical, 
conventional  and  practical ;  on  book-keeping  and  accounts  ;  and 
in  short  in  all  those  studies  and  sciences,  of  whatever  sort,  which 
tend  to  throw  light  upon  any  art  or  employment,  which  any  stu- 
dent may  desire  to  master,  or  upon  any  duty  he  may  be  calle  d 
upon  to  perform  ;  or  which  may  tend  to  secure  his  moral,  civil, 
social,  and  industrial  perfection,  as  a  man." 

After  remarks  by  Prof.  Turner,  Bronson  Murray,  Esq.,  and 
others,  the  further  consideration  of  the  report  was  deferred,  and 
the  convention  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  Court  House  this  morn- 
ing at  9  o'clock. 

Wednesday  Morning  Session. — Convention  met ;  after  read- 
ing the  proceedings  of  the  previous  meetings,  which  were  appro- 
ved, report  of  committee  on  the  plan  of  a  University,  was  taken 
up  for  further  consideration,  and  adopted. 

The  committee  mentioned  in  the  last  resolution  was  then  ap- 
pointed, and  consists  of  Bronson  Murray,  Prof.  J.  B.  Turner, 
and  Urial  Mills. 

Prof.  Daniels,  of  Wisconsin,  was  then  invited  to  address  the 
convention.  He  appeared  and  gave  evidence  of  great  experience 
in  educational  matters,  and  in  a  forcible  manner  set  forth  the 
material,  moral,  and  social  necessity  of  developing  and  carrying 
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ont  such  a  gystem  of  education  as  is  advocated  by  the  league. — 
He  adduced  many  facts  relating  to  educational  institutions  in  our 
own  co'iniiry  in  support  of  his    positions.     He  was  followed   by 
Prof.  Turner  and  Mr.  Arny.     The  latter  contrasted  the  unsuc- 
cessful schools  referred  to  by  Prof.  Daniels,  with  the  most  suc- 
cessful now  in  operation,  and  showed  that  the  difference  in  results 
was  owing  to  their  difference  in  respect  to  the  feature  of  practical 
adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  times  and  the  people. 
The  following  resolution  was  then  offered  and  adopted : 
Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  convention  be  tendered  to 
Dr.  Adams  for  his  learned  and  practical   address  last  evening, 
and  to  Prof.  Daniels,  of  Wisconsin,  for  his  addi-ess  this  mor- 
nmg. 
After  which  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 
Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  six  be  appointed  by  the  Chair, 
to  draft  a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  University,  and  to  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  same  by  the  Legislature.    The  said  committee 
to  be  incorporated  as  part  of  the  trustees,  or  regents,  should  such 
a  board  be  established. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  by  the  Chair  to  com- 
pose that  committee : 

INDUSTRIAL  LEAGUE.  AGRICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

J.  B.  Turner,  H.  Johns, 

B.  Murray,  J.  A.  Kennicott, 

W.  A.  Pennill.  Urial  Mills. 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution,  a  memorial  was  presented 
to  the  Legislature  last  winter ,  and  a  Bill  submitted  to  establish 
an  Industrial  University,  which,  in  the  Senate,  was  referred  to 
a  committee  of  three,  who  reported  as  follows : 

REPORT, 

Of  the  Senate    Committee  of  the  Illinois  Legislature  on  the 

Industrial  University  Bill. 

The  special  committee  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
to  whom  was  referred  the  Bill  to  incorporate  the  Illinois  University 
would  respectfully  report. 

In  education,  as  in  all  other  subjects,  there  are  certain  truths 
that  are  self  evident — or  at  least  so  nearly  go,  that  they  are  ad- 
mitted as  axioms  by  all  men  at  all  acquainted  with  the  subject. 
One  of  these  self  evident  propositions  is  that  the  teacher  must 
exist  before  the  scholar  can  be  taught,  and  that  therefore  the 
teacher  is  not  only  the  foundation,  but  the  only  motive  power, 
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the  life  and  light  of  the  whole  system.  Whoever  therefore  would 
begin  at  the  foundation  of  any  system  of  public  instruction  must 
begin  by  providing  the  means  for  furnishing  the  requisite  supply 
of  competent  teachers,  and  without  these  it  is  equally  self-evident 
that  any  system  of  common  school  instruction,  however  wise  in  its 
laws  and  details,  however  ample  in  its  expenditures,  prolon^-ed 
m  its  sessions,  or  free  and  accessible  to  both  rich  and  poor,  will 
prove  only  an  onerous  and  useless  tax  on  the  one,  and  a  waste  of 
time,  if  not  a  positive  nuisance  to  the  other.  This  great  fact 
has  been  admitted  and  acted  upon  not  only  by  all  practical  edu- 
cators, >and  conventions  of  teachers,  but  by  the  legislation  of 
every  free  state,  and  in  every  act  of  Congress,  providing  for  the 
means  of  education  in  the  several  states. 

The  University  and  higher  schools  of  Europe  and  of  the  older 
states  of  this  continent  were  founded  long  before  any  attempt  was 
made  at  a  thorough  system  of  common  schools,  and  through  them 
teachers  were  prepared  to  descend  into,  create  and  instruct  all 
departments  below.  If  any  state  ever  can  secure  a  good  system 
of  common  schools,  for  the  people,  by  any  other  process,  it  is 
quite  certain  no  one  ever  yet  has  done  it,  nor  is  it  easy  to  see  or 
imagine  how  it  can  be  done.  In  accordance  with  this  view  and 
in  distinct  recognition  of  this  great  fundamental  truth  or  fact, 
Congress  granted  to  each  of  the  new  states  of  the  west  three  sep- 
arate and  distinct  funds. 

1st,  A  University  Fund. 

2d.  A  Seminary  Fund. 

8d.  A  Common  School  Fund. 

The  first  to  supply  the  second,  and  the  second  for  the  last,  well 
knowing  that  the  experience  of  the  civilized  world  has  as  fully 
demonstrated  the  mutual  necessity  of  those  three  departments  of 
education  as  it  has  of  the  three  departments  or  civil  government 
in  a  free  state. 

It  is  believed  that  no  state  but  our  own  has  ever  attempted  to 
reverse  this  decision  of  law,  and  this  necessity  of  experience,  and 
it  would  seem  from  the  report  of  the  "Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,"  as  well  as  from  all  other  sources  of  information, 
that  our  success  so  far  in  this  enterprise  is,  to  say  the  least,  not 
very  flattering.  For  while  the  state  is  still  utterly  destitute  of  a 
competent  supply  of  even  tolerable  common  school  teachers,  it 
would  seem  to  be  utterly  impracticable  for  the  people  to  agree 
either  upon  any  plan  of  supplying  the  defeet  or  of  creating  any 
system  of  laws  which  are  likely  to  make  the  want  more  endurable 
or  the  system  more  efficient  than  it  is.     To  supply  this  radical 
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defect  in  our  ^-liole  system,  and  this  great  want  of  our  whole  peo- 
ple, we  understand  to  be  the  iirst  aim  of  the  Illinois  University, 
and  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Educational  Convention 
whose  names  appear  by  their  appointment  in  the  Bill  for  a  char- 
ter now  before  your  committee. 

We  understand  also  that  every  convention  of  practical  teachers 
held  in  the  state,  for  several  years  past,  however  divided  on  oth-  / 
er  questions,  have  given  it  as  their  unanimous /opinions  that  tho 
first  indispensable  step  toward  the  regeneration  of  our  common 
school  aystem  was  the  institution  of  a  normal  school  or  seminary, 
in  some  way,  for  the  supply  of  a  greater  number  of  more  compe- 
tent teachers,  and  that  without  this  nothing  tffectual  could  be 
done  for  our  commo]\  school  system. 

The  second  object  proposed  is,  to  supply  a  want  equally  obvi- 
ous, though  perhaps  not  equally  pressing  and  urgent ;  the  diffus- 
ion of  practical  knowledge  among  our  industrial  classes,  by  the 
endowment  of  departments  for  the  use  of  their  professions,  and 
on  the  same  principles  as  departments  are  endowed  for  other 
professions  in  our  own  state.  It  is  believed  by  many  intelligent 
men,  that  by  the  proper  diffusion,  through  such  men,  of  knowl- 
edge already  existing,  we  might  add  a  saving  of  from  one  fourth 
to  one  half  to  the  profits  of  the  labor  now  employed  in  these 
pursuits.  While  we  might  save  an  equal  amount  in  the  material 
wasted  or  misused  in  all  the  mechanic  arts,  and  especially  in  the 
architecture  of  houses,  bridges,  and  other  structures  where  this 
present  waste  of  material  is  rapidly  exhausting  one  of  our  most 
scarce  and  valuable  natural  resources,  the  timber  of  our  forests. 
They  believe  that  the  minds  of  at  least  a  large  portion  of  the 
youth  of  our  state  may  be  developed  and  disciplined  as  well  and, 
as  fully  while  turned  toward  these  important  and  practical  sub- 
jects pertaining  to  agriculture,  mechanics,  civil  engineering,  ar-* 
chitecture,  &c.,  as  when  directed  to  other  pursuits,  and  without 
interfering  with  any  other  interest  or  institution  whatever,  ex- 
cept to  give  additional  patronage,  success,  and  power  to  all  alike; 
and  experience  proves  that  no  other  system  of  education,  pro- 
posed to  our  citizens,  has  ever  been  equally  eflficient  in  arousing 
the  attention  of  those  great  classes,  and  concentrating  their  minds 
and  efforts,  with  interest  and  with  power,  around  the  entire  edu- 
cational interests  of  the  state,  which  is  another  great  necessity 
to  any  efficient  system  of  free  schools,  in  a  free  state. 

The  general  plan  of  this  institution  so  far  as  its  theory  of  in- 
struction is  concerned,  is  based  upon  the  same  principles  as  were 
commended  and  adopted  by  President  Wayland,  of  Brown  Uni- 
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versity,  President  Hitchcock,  of  Amherst  College,  Prof.  Henry, 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  and  many  other  distinguished  schol- 
ars ;  and  have  since  been  incorporated  into  several  colleges  in 
New  York  and  other  states,  and  laid  at  the  foundation  of  the 
Farmer's  College  in  Ohio,  one  of  the  largest  institutions  west  of 
the  mountains,  and  more  recently  adopted  by  the  Universaties 
of  Missouri  and  Michigan.  Says  President  Tappan,  who  pre- 
sides over  the  latter  University,  in  a  recent  letter  to  one  of  the 
proposed  Board:  "The  question  is  a  good  deal  discussed  in  our 
state,  whether  a  distinct  Agricultural  School  shall  be  established 
or  whether  it  shall  be  connected  with  the  University  ;  my  hope  is 
that  you  will  proceed  to  establish  a  University  ;  whether  you  pro- 
ceed to  the  one  or  the  other,  I  conceive  that  a  model  farm  is  of 
the  greatest  importance.  I  am  very  anxious  to  have  one  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  the  University  of  Michigan.  The  great 
point  is  to  make  the  people  see  this  simple  fact — the  University 
as  truly  a  popular  institution  as  Common  Schools.  We  ought 
to  begin  with  the  highest  institution — neither  knowledge  nor  wa- 
ter run  up  hill." 

Doctor  Cutter,  author  of  the  books  bearing  his  name,  which 
are  recommended  by  the  State  Superintendent,  in  a  similar  letter, 
eays,  in  reference  to  this  institution,  date  Jan.  8th  last :  "I 
■endorse  the  principles  fully;  yes  more,  I  will  add  my  mite  to  the 
•efforts  for  the  practical  endov/ment  of  the  same,  east,  west,  north, 
■or  south.  I  feel  that  succes  in  this  matter  is  only  a  question  of 
time.  Let  there  be  a  new  institution  created,  so  that  there  be 
no  conservative  impediments  to  its  free  and  full  operation.  I 
beg,  make  a  model  new  institution,  in  Central  Illinois.  Ask  no 
less  than  this — accept  no  less  than  this." 

The  Bill  proposing  these  advantages  is  guarded  in  its  provis- 
ions and   moderate  in  its  demands. 

Its.  It  guards  the  institution  from  that  political  and  partizan 
eontrol  which  have  proved  the  destruction  of  so  many  state  Insti- 
tutions. 

2d.  In  rejecting  this  principle  of  almost  universal  failure,  it 
adopts  the  principle  which  has  in  all  states  proved  as  almost  uni- 
formly successful  and  efficient,  viz  :  the  alliance  of  state  patron- 
age and  control,  with  private  enterprise  and  skill. 

3d.  The  control  given  to  the  State,  is  in  the  broadest  sense 
republican  and  democratic — that  is,  it  vests  wholly  with  the 
people,  who  have  equal  power  to  check  or  direct  its  action. 

1st.  Through  the  Trustees  they  elect. 

2d.  By  refusing  to  subscribe  to  its  funds,  and  thus  stopping 
at  once  all  further  drafts  upon  the  public  funds. 
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3d.  By  civil  process  in  the  courts  of  law  open  to  any  citizen. 

The  demands  of  the  Bill,  so  far  as  the  state  is  concerned,  is 
simply  that  the  College  and  Seminary  Fund  of  the  state  shall  be 
restored  to  the  original  and  lawful  use,  to  which  the  wisdom  of 
Congress,  the  donors,  assigned  it,  and  to  which  the  teachers  and 
more  advanced  pupils  of  the  state,  as  the  cestui  que  trust  have 
an  equitable  right  to  demand  its  application,  leaving  the  common 
school  and  all  other  funds  to  remain  as  they  are ;  as  an  induce- 
ment to  such  a  restoration,  they  propose  to  raise  by  private  sub- 
scription equal  amounts  of  ten  thousand  dollars  each,  before 
each  instalment  of  ten  thousand  dollars  is  paid  over  by  the  state, 
thus  preventing  the  probability,  if  not  the  possibility,  of  any 
needless  waste  or  extravagance  in  the  use  of  the  funds  of  the 
state. 

From  the  brief  consideration  which  your  committee  have  been 
able  to  give  this  subject,  they  feel  that  it  is  well  worthy  of  the 
most  grave  and  serious  attention  of  the  Legislature  and  of  the 
people  both  in  its  relations  to  the  future  well  being  of  our  com- 
mon and  other  schools,  and  all  the  educational,  industrial,  and 
vital  interests  of  our  state.  Were  it  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  ses- 
sion, your  committee  would  unhesitatingly  recommend  the  adop- 
tion of  this  Bill,  in  all  its  essential  features ;  but  the  absolute 
want  of  the  time  which  would  be  necessary  to  discuss,  and  per- 
fect so  important  a  measure,  constrains  us  to  recommend  that 
this  bill  and  report  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate,  and  dis- 
tributed among  the  people ;  and  that  the  bill  itself  should  bo- 
postponed  to  another  session. 

GEORGE  GAGE, 
JOHN  D.  ARNOLD,. 
JOSEPH  MORTON, 

Committee. 

Thus  we  have  given  a  history  of  the  educational  movements  in 
our  State,  so  far  as  we  have  the  data.  While  we  have  done  but 
little  at  home,  we  have  the  assurance  that  the  action  at  the  con- 
ventions held  has  called  the  attention  of  other  States,  and  resul- 
ted in  the  establishment  of  Industrial  and  Normal  Schools  in  oth- 
er States.  In  consequence  of  the  action  of  our  Legislature,  the 
Legislatures  of  other  States  have  acted,  and  we  trust  the  result 
will  be  an  appropriation  by  Congress  for  the  aid  of  education, 
and  thus  place  the  educational  system.s  of  the  various  States  up- 
on a  firm  basis  ;  and  all  that  is  necessary  to  accomplish  this  now 
is  union  and  concert  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  frienda  of  edu- 
cation throughout  our  State  and  Nation.  [ 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  M'LEAN  COUNTY  TEACHERS^ 
CONVENTION. 

Pursuant  to  a  call,  the  Convention  met  in  Bloomington,  Dec. 
14,  1855,  and  was  called  to  order  by  appointing  Prof.  D.  Wilkins 
chairman,  and  E.  S.  McClellan  secretary. 

The  following  officers -were  elected:  for  President,  Prof.  D. 
Wilkins  ;  for  Vice  Presidents,  C.  W.  Sears,  G.  C.  Whitelock ; 
recording  secretary,  E.  S.  McClellan ;  corresponding  secreta- 
ries, W.  F.  M.  Arny,  C.  P.  Merriman ;  ti'easurer,  A.  R.  North- 
rup  ;  executive  committee,  Prof.  C.  W.  Sears,  Prof.  D.  Wilkins, 
G.  C.  Whitelock  ;  committee  on  exercises,  Prof.  McNutt,  W.  F. 
M.  Arny,  C.  P.  Merriman ;  committee  on  government,  G.  C. 
Whitelock,  J.  H.  Wilson,  A.  W.  Smith. 

RESOLUTIONS   ADOPTED. 

1st.  That  the  committee  on  exercises  and  the  executive  com- 
mittee be  constituted  a  joint  committee  to  petition  our  county 
court  for  aid  in  holding  a  session  often  weeks,  of  a  county  Nor- 
mal school,  in  McLean  county,  under  the  direction  of  this  Insti- 
tute, for  the  better  qualification  of  the  teachers  of  this  county. 

2d.  That  the  joint  committee  be,  and  are  hereby  requested, 
to  confer  with  the  President  and  trustees  of  the  W^esleyan  Uni- 
versity, audit' practicable  to  make  arrangements  with  that  in- 
stitution for  a  Normal  school,  for  the  instruction  of  teachers. 

Which,  after  discussion,  were  adopted. 

3d.  That  the  principle  o^  faith  and  confidznce  is  the  proper 
means  to  be  employed  in  the  government  of  a  school,  and  that 
the  principle  of  fear  should  never  be  resorted  to  until  every  oth- 
er means  have  failed. 

4th.  That  the  school  directors  of  our  district  schools  be  request- 
ed to  allow  the  teachers  in  their  emplyment  to  attend  the  meetings 
of  this  Institute,  without  reduction  from  their  pay  for  the  loss  of 
time,  while  devoting  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  securing  bet- 
ter qualifications  for  governing  their  schools,  and  to  impart  in- 
struction to  the  pupils  under  their  charge. 

5th.  That  the  study  of  music  and  physiology  should  be  intro- 
duced into  our  common  schools. 

6th.  That  the  thanks  of  this  convention  be  tendered  to  Prof. 
W.  B.  Bunnell  for  the  valuable  suggestions  presented  to  us  dur- 
ing our  sessions,  and  that  he  be  elected  an  honorary  member  of 
this  Institute.  Moved  that  the  poceedings  be  published  in  all  the 
county  papers,  and  the  Illinois  Teacher.  Adopted.  Convention 
adjourned  sine    die.  D.  WILKINS,  Chaiuman. 

E.  S.  McLbllan,   Sect'y. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  STATE  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE, 
at  the  Second  Jlnnual Meeting. 

Tte  Institute  met  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
at  Springfield,  December  26th,  1855,  at  9  o'clock  A.  M.  The 
Institute  being  called  to  order  by  the  President,  the  Recording 
Secretarj  and  Treasurer  being  absent.  J.  C  Pickard,  of  Mor- 
gan county  Avas  chosen  Secretary  and  Treasurer  Pro.  Tern. 

An  opportunity  was  offered  to  the  persons  present  to  become 
members  ;  after  which,  on  motion,  the  Address  of  Hon.  N.  W. 
Edwards  was  postponed.  The  Institute  then  adjourned  to  2 
o'clock,  P.  M. 

Afterxoo:?^. — The  Institute  met  at  2  o'clock,  and  W.  F.  M. 
Arny,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Exercises,  reported  the 
programme  of  the  exercises,  which  was  received  and  adopted. 

After  which,  D.  Wilkins,  Jr.,  Recording  Secretary,  read  the 
Constitution  of  the  Institute,  and  the  persons  present  paid  the 
annual  fee,  and  became  members  of  the  Institute. 

The  committee  on  exercises  reported  the  act  of  incorporation 
passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  which  was  received 
and  approved. 

A  resolution  to  amend  the  12th  article  of  the  Constitution  was 
offered ;  which,  after  discussion,  was  referred  to  the  executive 
committee. 

The  hour  having  an-ived  for  the  Address  of  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  he  was  introduced  and  spoke  at 
length  in  regard  to  the  common  pchool  law,  and  a  Normal  School. 

45 
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Two  members  of  the  executive  committee  being  absent,'  the  va- 
cancies were  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Prof.  Bateman,  of 
Morgan  county,  and  B.  M.  Munn,  of  Galena. 

The  committee  on  exercises  reported  the  following  business  for 
the  evening  session. 

1st.  An  address  by  Mr.  C.  Walker,  of  Boston,  on  reading, 
at  7  o'clock. 

2d.  An  address  by  President  Powell,  at  8  o'clock. 

The  first  was  adopted ;  and,  on  motion,  the  address  of  the 
President  was  postponed,  and  Prof.  Turner  was  appointed  to 
address  the  Institute  upon  the  question: — "What  shall  be  the 
character  of  a  Normal  School?"  Adjourned  till  half  past  six 
o'clock,  P,  M. 

EVENING  Session. — The  Institute  met,  but  on  account  of 
some  derangement  at  the  Gas  Works  the  Hall  was  not  lighted ; 
consequently  the  Institute  adjourned  to  9  o'clock  next  morning. 

Thursday  Mohning. — Nine  o'clock;  on  motion  the  rules 
were  suspended,  and  W.  F.  M.  Arny,  Financial  Editor  of  the 
"Illinois  Teacher,"  was  called  upon  for  his  report,  which  he 
read ;  after  which,  on  motion,  the  report  was  referred  to  the  ex- 
ecutive committee. 

A  motion,  "That  the  Institute  proceed  to  elect  an  Editor  for 
the  "Illinois  Teacher,"  who  shall  be  financially  responsible  for 
that  paper,  and  shall  also  have  its  literary  control,  assisted  by 
twelve  corresponding  editors,  was  also  referred  to  the  executive 
committee. 

On  motion,  Mr.  G.  M.  Dewey,  Delegate  from  the  Wiscon- 
sin State  Teachers'  Institute,  was  made  an  honorary  member  of 
this  Institute. 

On  motion,  Prof.  Turner  delivered  an  address  upon  the-  sub- 
ject of  a  Normal  School. 

The  time  allotted  to  Prof.  Turner  having  expired,  on  motion, 
he  was  permitted  to  continue  his  address. 

After  which,  on  motion,  Mr.  Edwards,  State  Superintendent, 
was  invited  to  address  the  Institute,  explanatory  of  his  plan  of 
a  JVormal  School. 

Mr.  Edwards  was  followed  by  Mr.  Leach,  of  Carllnville  ;  af- 
ter which,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

"That  the  Institute  does  not  wish  to  discuss  any  University 
question  ;  but  to  occupy  themselves  with  the  interests  of  common 
schools,  and  Normal  Schools." 

The  committee  on  exercises  then  reported  the  programme  of 
exercises  for  the  afternoon  session,  which  was  adopted ;  after 
which,  the  Institute  adjourned  to  2  o'clock,  P.  M. 
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ArTERNooN  Session. — The^rcport  of  the  committee  on  school 
government  was  postponed,''  and  the  executive  committees  report- 
ed several  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  which  were  adopte'l 
after  discussion.  . 

The  Constitution  as  amended  is  as  follows  : 

CONSTITUTION. 

Article  1.  This  association  shall  be  called  tue  illnois  teach- 
ers'  ASSOCIATION. 

Article  2.  This  association  shall  hold  its  meetings  annually. 

Article  3.  The  officers  of  this  association  shall  consist  of  a 
President,  nine  Yice  Presidents,  one  from  each  Congressional 
District  in  the  State ;  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Corresponding 
Secretary,  an  Editor,  a  Treasurer,  an  Executive  Committee,  a 
Committee  on  School  Government,  a  Committee  on  Books  and 
Library ;  all  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  annually,  and  hold 
their  offices  until  tlieir  successors  are  elected. 

Article  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  preside  at 
the  regular  meetings  of  the  Institute,  and  to  attend  to  all  other 
duties  incumbent  upon  such  office ;  and  some  one  of  the  Vice 
Presidents  shall  preside  in  case  of  his  absence.  The  President 
and  the  nine  Vice  Presidents  shall  constitute  a  state  board  of 
EDUCATION ;  six  of  whom  shall  be  a  quorum  to  transact  business. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  Board  of  Education  to  advise  with  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  with  the  Correspond- 
ing Secretary  of  the  Association,  with  the  Treasurer,  and  Edi- 
tor of  the  Periodical  of  the  Association,  and  to  take  a  general 
supervision  of  the  cause  of  education  in  their  various  districts  by 
advising  with  the  County  Commissioners,  Township  Trustees, 
and  District  School  Directors.      j 

Articles.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Recording  Secretary 
to  keep  a  correct  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  association. 

Article  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Corresponding 'Secre- 
tary of  the  association  to  co-operate,  as  far  as  practicable,  with 
the  State  Superintendent  of  public  instruction,  to  collect  statis- 
tics on  all  matters  of  interest  respecting  the  cause  of  education 
in  this  State ;  to  hold  educational  meetings  to  promote  the  form- 
ation of  county  institutes  auxiliary  to  this  association,  and  to 
communicate  all  matters  of  importance  from  time  to  time  to  the 
"State  Board  of  Education  ;"  and  to  act  as  agent  and  corres- 
ponding editor  of  the  periodical  of  the  association ;  *  for  whicJi 
services,  if  he  devotes  his  whole  attention  to  it,  he  shall  receive  a 
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salary  of  $t'A)Opor  annum,  and  liis  necessary  railroad  expenses. 
1^ fore  the  close  ol^  each  session,  tho  Recording  Secretary  shall 
endeavor  to  procuvo  rrnaranty  from  incmbcrs  that  the  salary  for 
the  ensuing  year  shall  be  paid.  Any  donations  by  county  "insti- 
tutes or  individuals,  i'or  his  services,  is  to  oo  credited  upon  his 
salary. 

AiiTrcLT]  7.  It  f-hall  bo  tho  duty  ol"  the  Treasurer  to  collect 
the  subscriptions  For  the  salary  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary, 
and  to  pay  ovor  the  same  as  collected  ;  to  receive  membership 
fees,  and  all  other  funds  accruing  by  donation  or  otherwise,  and 
disburse  the  same  upon  the  order  of  "the  Board  of  Education," 
and  he  shall  be  required  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  associa- 
tion ol:  the  condition  of  the  finances. 

Articles.  It  shall  be  tho  duty  of  the  esecutive  committee 
to  recommend  any  revision  oL'  this  Constitution,  report  to  the 
association,  annually,  any  revision  they  deem  expedient  in  the 
School  Law,  and  attend  to  the' general  interests  ol:  the  associ- 
ation, including  the  order  of  the  exercises  for  each  session  of 
tho  association. 

Article  9.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  on  books 
and  library  to  examine  and  recommend  to  the  association  such 
books,  in  tho  various  departments  olJ  science  and  literature,  as 
they  may  deem  expedient  for  introduction  into  the  common 
schools,  and  such  a  method  for  introducing  school  libraries  as 
they  may  think  best. 

Article.  10.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  on  school 
goverment  to  report  annually  to  the  association  the  best  manner 
of  governing  schools. 

Artiole  11.  This  association  shall  consist  of  teachers,  State, 
county,  township,  and  district  school  officers  in  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, each  male  member  paying  one  dollar  annualy,  and  signing 
this  Constitution.  Ladies  engaged  in  teaching  may  become  mem- 
bers by  signing  the  Constitution.  Honorary  members  may  be 
elected  at  any  annual  meeting,  and  may  participate  in  the  de- 
bates, but  not  be  entitled  to  a  vote, 

Artiole  12.  All  officers  shall  be  elected  by  ballot — a  majority 
ol  votes  electmg. 

Article  13.  Tlie  State  Board  of  Education  shall  have  power 
to  fill  any  vacancies  that  may  occur  in  the  offices  oi:  the  Associa- 
tion, by  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise,  between  too  annual  sq'a- 
sions  of  the  Association. 

Article  14.  This  Constitution  may  be  altered  and  amended 
by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at  any  regular 
meeting  of  tlic  Association. 
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After  the  adoption  Ol  tlio  amended  Constitution,  it  was  resolved 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  petition  the  next  Legislature  to 
change  the  name  ot^  this  organizatio;!  from  Illinois  State  T^ach- 
ers^  Institute  to  Illinois  Teachers''  Jlssociation,  and  to  aolicit 
aid  for  the  Illinois  Tocicher. 

The  report  oi;  the  Financial  Editoi-,  v*-hich  was  referred  to  tlV" 
executive  committee,  was  reported  back  to  the  Institute,  received.  ■ 
and  adopted. 

It  was  resolved  that  V/.  F.  M.  Arny,  Financld  Editor,  pre- 
sent and  collect  the  bills  for  the  subscriptions  &c.,  duo  the 
Illinois  Teacher. 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  that  the  members  take  the 
present  volume  of  the  Teacher,  as  far  as  they  are  willing  to  do 
80,  and  that  the  residue  be  paid  for  out  of:  any  surplus  funds  in 
the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Association. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  introduced  by  the  chairman  ol' 
the  committee  on  exercises,  and  elected  honorary  members  o^ 
the  Association :  C.  V/alker,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  IT.  K.  Jones, 
M.  D.,  andR.  Turner,  of  Jacksonville,  B.  G.  R,oots,  of  Tama- 
Toa,  Isaac  Reed,  of  Decatur,  J.  B.  Talman,  of  Rhode  Island, 
Dr.  C.  G,  Hoagland,  of  Henry,  Rev.  J.  V.  Dodge  and  R.  Y. 
Dodge,  of  Springfield,  and  Z.  Eastman  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Bateman,  of  the  committee  on  school  government,  made 
a  report,  which,  on  motion,  was  received,  and  the  following  res- 
olutions adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  be  tendered  to 
Mr.  Bateman  for  his  valuable  report. 

Resolved,  That  the  editor  of  the  Illinois  Teacher  be  requested 
to  publish  in  that  periodical,  at  an  early  d?y,  the  elegant  and 
valuable  report  of  the  committee  on  school  government,  just 
read  hy  Mr.  Bateman,  and  from  which  the  Association  have  re- 
ceived so  much  profit,  a-nd  that  the  executive  committee  pub^ 
lish  extra  copies,  in  pamphlet  form,  to  be  paid  for  out  Ol  the 
treasury,  and  to  be  distributed  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary, 

In  accordance  with  a  motion  that  the  Prcvident  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  five  to  nominate  officers,   and  to  recommend  tlie  place, 
for  holding  the  next  session,   Messrs.  Hodges,  Wright,  Murray, 
Leach  and  Spooner  were  appointed. 

The  committee  on  exercises  reported  the  programme  for  the 
evening  session,  which  was  received  and  adopted. 

Association  adjourned  to  7  o'clock. 

Evening  Session. — Met  af  7  o'clock.  The  order  of  exerci- 
ses was  postponed  and  the  following  resolution  adopted  : 
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Resolved^  That  tho  members  of  this  Association  request  the 
vState  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  incorporate  in  his 
amendments  to  the  school  law,  to  be  proposed  to  the  Legislature 
the  following  section : 

That  tho  teachers  of  the  State  be  expected  to  attend  their 
County  Institutes,  and  State  Teachers  association  and  receive 
pay  during  their  sessions  the  same  as  though  they  were  engaged 
in  their  respective  schools ;  that  an  appropriatiqn  of  ^60  be 
made  by  tlie  Legislature  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  each 
County  lustiiute; 

Prof.  Bateman  was  then  introduced  and  delivered  an  instruc- 
tive and  interesting  address  upon  the  subject  of  "popular  falla- 
cies in  teaching." 

The  committee  to  nominate  officers  then  reported  the  following 
individuals  as  officers  for  the  ensuing  yearl 

PRESIDENT, 

C.  B.  Hovey,  of  Peoria. 

VICE    PRESIDENTS, 

B.  M.  Munn,    1st  Congressional  District, 
S.  Wright,  2d  "  " 

W.  F.  M.  Arny,  3d  "  " 

R.  H.  Allen,       4th  "  " 

J.  S.  Burt,  5th  "  " 

J.  F.  Brooks,      6th  '' 

C.  W.  BoAven,     Tth            "  " 
E.  A.  Spooner,   8th            "  " 
B.  G.  Roots,       9th            "  " 
Recording  Secretary — J.  C.  Pickard,  Jacksonville. 
Treasurer — S.  Wright,  Lee  Centre. 

Cor.  Secretary — N.  Bateman,  Jacksonville. 

Editor — C.  E.  Hovey,  Peoria. 

The  report  was  received  and  a  motion  was  made  to  amend  the 
report  on  nominations  by  striking  out  the  name  of  Mr.  Arny, 
and  substituting  that  of  Mr.  Hodges,  which  resolution  was  laid 
upon  the  table,  and  the  report  as  made  by  the  committee  was 
adopted,  and  tho  officers  as  nominated  were  elected.  Chicago 
was  then  selected  as  the  place  at  which  to  hold  the  next  session 
of  the  Teachers'  Association. 

Voted,  that  when  the  Association  adjourns  it  adjourn  to  meet 
at  9  o'clock  A.  M.,  of  Tuesday  December  26th,  1856. 

The  committee  on  exercises  reported  the  programme  for  Fri- 
day morning,  which  was  received  and  adopted,  after  which  the- 
Association  adjourned  to  9  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

Friday. — The  Association  met  at  9  o'clock  A.  M. 
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The  minutes  of  the  preceeding  sessions  of  the  Association  were 
called  for,  read,  and  with  one  or  two  verbal  coiTections,  adopted. 

The  Association  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  on  school  govei^nment,  which  elicited  an 
interesting  and  warm  discussion.  The  time  allotted  to  this  dis- 
cussion having  expired,  by  motion,  it  was  extended  15  minutes. 
President  Sturtevant  was  then  introduced,  and  delivered  an  ad- 
dress upon  ''the  utility  of  the  study  of  the  classics."  An  anima- 
ted discussion  upon  the  same  subject  followed,  in  which  Prof. 
Turner,  Hon.N  .  W.  Edwards  and  others  participated. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Arny,  the  rules  were  suspended,  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  the  powers  granted  to  district  school  di- 
rectors in  the  present  school  law  ;  and  in  answer  to  some  inqui- 
ries propounded  to  Mr.  Edwards,  he  stated  his  intention  to  re- 
commend to  the  Legislature  to  grant  to  the  citizens  of  the  district 
thepoAVer  of  voting  a  tax  for  building  school  houses,  and  estab- 
lishing school  libraries,  instead  of  as  now  giving  that  power  to 
the  school  directors. 

On  motion,  the  rules  were  again  suspended  to  introduce  the 
following  resolution. 

Resolved,  That  the  executive  committee  be  instructed  to  report 
an  amendment  to  the  constitution  providing  for  the  filling  of  any 
vacancies  in  the  officers  of  the  association  which  may  occur. 

The  resolution  was  carried,  and  the  committee  reported  an 
amendment  accordingly,  which  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  committee  on  exercises  introduced  the  following  gentlemen 
who  were  elected  honorary  members  of  the  association  : 

C.  P.  Merriman,  Esq.,  School  Commissioner  of  McLean  Co., 
W.  M.  Brown,  President  Eureka  College,  G.  B.  Dennison, 
Delegate  from  Iowa,  Rev.  Mr.  Crane,  Springfield,  President 
Akers,  McKendree  College,  Rev.  Calvin  Greenleaf,  A.  J, 
Kane,  Berea  College,  S.  W.  Harkey  and  Mr.  Parks,  of  Spring- 
field, and  Dr.  Judd,  School  Commissioner  of  Macoupin  County. 

The  committee  on  exercises  reported  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  the  Treasurer  elect  be  requested  to  procure 
a  report  from  the  Hon,  0.  Peters,  late  treasurer,  (to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  various  valuable  services, )  who  has  been  prevent- 
ed, by  sickness  from  attending  and  making  his  report,  and  that 
said  report  be  submitted  to  the  State  Board  of  Education,  at 
their  first  meeting  after  its  reception. 

On  motion,  it  was  resolved  that  a  committee  of  five  be  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  whether  the  action  of  this  association  has 
been  properly  reported  in  this  morning's  papers. 
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Messrs.  Murray,  Loach,  Sturtevant,  Allen,  and  W.  Foster 
were  appointed  tlie  committee. 

Pror.  Sears  offered  the  following  resolutions,  v/hichwere  unan- 
Irnonslj  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  asj;ociation  ho  tendered  to 
Prof.  Batcmau  and  President  Sturtevant,  for  their  very  able  and 
interesting  addresses. 

^iesoh'cd,  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  be  requested  to 
take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  publishing  in  volume  form 
the  proceedings  of  this  association  and  former  educational  as- 
sociations, giving  a  brief  history  of  the  origin  of  this  enterprise, 
incorporating  all  the  addresses  and  reports  they  may  deem  worthy 
of  publication. 

The  committee  reported  the  exercises  for  the  afternoon,  which 
were  adopted,  and  the  association  adjourned  to  2  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Afteiinoox. — The  association  met  at  2  o'clock.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Books  requested  fifteen  minutes  before  making  their  re- 
port, which  was  granted.  The  following  resolutions  were  then 
introduced  and  adopted  by  the  association. 

Iiesolved^  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  association  that  our  State 
Superintendent,  N.  W.  Edwards,  has  honorably  performed  the 
duties  of  his  office,  and  is  deserving,  and  shall  receive  the  hearty 
eupport  and  cooperation  of  the  members  of  this  association. 

Resolved,  That  the  courtesy  and  deference  he  has  uniformly 
r,hown  the  t<^achers,  and  his  desire  to  recpive  suggestions  from 
them,  entitle  him  to  our  personal  thanks,  and  we  hereby  tender 
them  to  him. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  to  memorialize  ^he  Legislature 
in  regard  to  the  amendments  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Institute 
be  the  following : — Messrs.  A.  W.  Estabrook,  J.  I?.  Brooks, 
andD.  V/ilkins. 

Resolved,  That  twelve  corresponding  Editors  be  (^lectcd  by  this 
Institute  to  aid  our  local  editor  in  preparing  matter  for  the  month- 
ly issues  of  the  Illinois  Teacher.  In  accordance  with  this  reso- 
lution, the  following  gentlemen  were  then  elected,  viz :— Messrs . 
Spooner,  Pdchview ;  S.,  Wright,  Leo  Centre;  Charles  Dupee, 
Chicago;  B.  M.  Munn,  Galena;  D.  Wilkins,  Bloomington  ; 
J.  L.  Hodges,  Joliet;  T.  W.  Bruce,  Chicago;  A.  W.  Esta- 
brook,  Springfield ;  F.  Sanford,  Plainfield ;  W.  Foster,  Dix- 
on ;  A.  B.  Church,  Princeton;  ;-md  John  Phinney,  Urfion 
Grove. 

Resolved,  That  the  editor  of  the  Illinois  Teacher  be  requested 
to  correspond  with  Dr.  Bftrnes  Sears,  President  Brown  Univers- 
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ity,  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  President  Antloch  College,  and  other 
distinguished  educators  and  teachers,  asiciiig  of  them  communi- 
cations for  publication  in  the  teacher. 

The  committee  on  Books  and  Library  read  their  report,  which 
was  received  and  laid  on  the  table. 

On  motion,  the  rules  were  suspended  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing the  reports  of  committees. 

The  committee  appointed  to  investigate  whether  the  action  of 
this  association  has  been  properly  conveyed  by  this  morning's  pa- 
pers, reported  the  following  resolution,  viz: — 

Besolved,  That  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Institute, 
as  published  in  the  Illinois  Journal,  of  December  27th,  is,  in 
part,  incorrect;  tha,t  the  word  "the,"  before  the  word  "Univer- 
sity," in  the  resolution,  is  improperly  substituted  for  the  word 
"any  ;"  thus  conveying  the  incorrect  impression  that  the  question 
of  a  University  has  beou  discussed  upon  this  tloor. 

The  previous  question  was  moved,  and  the  resolution  adopted. 

Or  motion,  it  was  resolved,  that  when  the  Institute  adjourn, 
this  evening,  it  adjourn  to  the  time  appointed  for  the  next  annu- 
al meeting. 

The  Committee  reported  the  programme  of  exercises,  for  the 
evening  session,  which  was  received  and  adopted.  The  commit- 
tee on  exercises  also  reported  several  resolutions,  which  were  laid 
over  to  the  hour  for  miscellaneous  business. 

Prof.  Wright  presented  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
adopted. 

Resolved;  That  the  thanks  of  this  Institute  be  tendered  to 
Prof.  Wilkins  and  W.  F.  M.  Arny,  Local  Editors  of  the  Illi- 
nois Teacher,  for  their  untiring  exertions  for  the  establishment 
and  support  of  the  present  volume  of  that  periodical. 

The  following  resolutions  were  also  adopted. 

JResoIved,  That  from  the  explanation  of  the  Reporter  of  the 
Illinois  Journal,  this  Association  is  satisfied  that  the  errors  in 
that  Jom'nal  of  this  day  are  typographical,  and  not  intended. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  aid  the 
Recording  Secretary  to  secure  pledges  for  the  guaranty  of  the 
salary  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Messrs.  Wright,  Murray,  and  Blenkiron  were  appointed  the 
Committee. 

Adjourned  to  7  o'clock. 

Friday  E^-ening. — The  President  introduced  Mr.  C.  E.  Hov- 
ey,  the  President  elect,  who,  after  a  few  appropriate  remarks, 
took  his  seat. 

4G 
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Mr.  W.  II.  Powell,  late  President  of  the  association,  then 
delivered  an  interesting  address,  which  was  listened  to  with  great 
attention. 

After  which,  the  following  resolution  was  offered: 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  this  Institute  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  five  persons,  to  report  the  name  of  a  man  to  be  recom- 
mended as  a  candidate  for  the  oflice  of  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  to  be  supported  at  tlie  next  election  of  State 
officers,  said  report  to  be  made  before  wo  adjourn  this  evening. 

After  discussion,  the  following  substitute  was  offered  and  ad- 
opted. 

Resolved,  That  this  Institute  now  proceed  to  nominate,  and 
elect,  by  ballot,  two  persons  as  their  first  and  second  choice,  and 
recommend  them  to  the  consideration  of  the  people. 

After  which,  W.  H.  Powell,  Newton  Bateman,  Hon.  N.  W. 
Edwards,  Prof.  Turner,  and  several  others  were  nominated. 
Mr.  Edwards  and  Prof.  Turner  both  declined,  as  they  did  not 
wish  to  be  candidates. 

The  first  ballot  resulted  as  follows :— W.  II.  Powell,  24,  N. 
Bateman,  17,  Dr.  Cutcheon,  4,  S.  Wright,  2,  Prest.  Blan- 
chard,  3,  J.  T.  Brooks,  4. 

After  the  first  ballot,  a  motion  was  made  that  Mr.  Powell  be 
unanimously  elected  by  acclamation,  which  was  lost  by  a  few 
dissenting  voices. 

Upon  the  second  Ballot,  all  candidates  but  the  two  higest  be- 
ing dropped,  it  resulted  as  follows  ;  for  Prof.  Newton  Bateman, 
34;  forW.  II.  Powell,  Esci.,  26. 

After  which  the  resolutions  submitted  by  the  committee  on  ex- 
ercises were  taken  up  and  adopted  as  follows  : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Institute  be  and  are  hereby 
tendered  to  the  Superintendents  and  officers  of  the  C.  A.  &  St. 
Louis,  Illinois  Central,  Great  Western,  C.  B.  &  Quincy,  and 
R.  I.  Railroads,  for  their  accustomed  liberality  in  granting  to 
the  members  of  this  association  the  privilege  of  passing  over  their 
roads  at  reduced  faro. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  association  bo  and  is  hereby 
tendered  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  favored  us  with  addresses  by 
invitation  of  the  committee  of  exercises,  and  we  also  thank  those 
members  of  the  standing  committees  who  have  presented  reports 
to  this  Institute. 

Resolved,  That  all  the  speeches  and  reports  which  have  been 
delivered  during  this  session  be  referred  to  the  state  boabd  op 
EDUCATION  for  their  disposition  in  accordance  Avith  the  resolution 
adopted  this  morning. 
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kesolvtd,  That  the  Trcasurcr'be  and  is  hereby  instructed  to 
defray  the  expenses  incurred  during  this  session. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  oi"  this  association  be  tendered  to 
our  President  for  the  able  manner  he  has  presided  over  our  de- 
liberations, and  to  the  Secretaries  for  their  prompt  and  indefat- 
igable labors.  • 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  association  would  most 
respectfully  tender  their  warmest  thanks  and  grateful  axjknovrl- 
edgements  to  the  citizens  of  Springfield  for  the  kindness  and 
hospitality  which  we  have  received  from  them* 

Resolved,  That  wo  hereby  tender  to  the  Hon.  A.  Starne, 
Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Hon.  John  Moore,  State  Treasur- 
er, our  thanks  for  their  courtesy  in  granting  to  this  association 
the  use  of  this  Hall  for  our  meetings,  and  for  their  kindness  in 
having  it  prepared  for  our  sessions. 

On  motion,  the  assciation  adjourned. 

b.  WILKINS,  Sec'y, 

J.  C.  PICKARD,  As'T  Sbc'y. 

We  give  below  a  copj  of  the  genuine  Bill  presented  to  the 
Legislature  at  its  last  session,  and  upon  which  a  special  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  reported  ;  which  report  was  published  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Teacher. 

The  Trustees  in  this  Bill  were  recommended  by  an  education- 
al convention,  and  that  recommendation,  endorsed  by  the  joint 
committee  on  education  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  and  Senate. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  there  are  provisions  in  this  Bill  which 
require  the  Trustees  to  raise  a  dollar  for  every  dollar  appropri- 
ated by  the  State,  and  a  provision  which  makes  the  Trustees 
amenable,  and  their  acts  maybe  called  in  question  by  any  citizen 
before  the  courts  of  law  of  our  State. 

This  Bill  was  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  Hon.  Onslow  Pe- 
ters of  Peoria,  and  other  able  jurists  of  our  State,  and  met  their 
approbation,  as  well  as  the  recommendation  of  the  committees 
of  education  ;  and  an  extra  number  of  Copies  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  the  committee's  report  by  the  Senate.  We  publish 
it  in  order  to  correct  the  misrepresentations  which  have  grown  out 
of  the  publication  of  a  spurious  bill,  and  we  hope  all  the  friends 
of  education  will  critically  examine  it. 

A  BILL 
For  an  Actio  Incorporate  ^Hhe  Trustees  of  the  Illinois  Uni- 
versity.^^ 
Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
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represented  in  the  General  Assembly.  That  J.  B.  Turner,  Bron- 
son  Murray,  John  A.  Kennicott,  Urial  Mills,  11.  C.  Johns, 
and  WilUam  A.  Penncll,  with  their  associates,  (to  be  elected  as 
hereinarter  provided)  and  their  successors,  be  and  they  hereby 
arc  created  a  body  corporate  and  politic,  to  be  styled  "the  Trus- 
tees oF  thclljinois  University,"  and  by  that  name  and  style  shall 
have  perpetual  succession,  and  shall  have  power  to  contract  with 
to  sue  and  bo  sued,  plead  and  be  impleaded,  to  acquire,  hold 
and  convey  property,  both  real  and  personal,  to  have  and  use  a 
common  seal,  and  to  alter  the  same  at  pleasure,  to  make  and 
establish  such  by-laws,  ai^-d  repeal  or  alter  the  same  at  pleasure, 
as  they  shall  deem  necessary  for  the  government  of  the  institu- 
tion hereby  authorized  to  be  established,  or  any  of  its  depart- 
ments, officers,  students,  or  servants,  not  in  conflict  with  the 
constitution  and  laws  oi  this  State,  and  to  have,  use,  and  exer- 
cise all  other  powers  usual  and  incident  to  Trustees  of  such  insti- 
tutions. 

or   TRUSTEES   AKD    0FFICBR3. 

Sec.  2.  The  six  Trustees  above  named  shall  have  power  to 
fill  vacancies  in  their  own  number  in  perpetual  succession. 

Sec.  3.  In  addition  to  the  six  trustees  above  named,  there 
shall  be  six  other  trustees  elected  by  the  people,  tv»T/,ofwhom 
shall  be  elected  by  the  electors  of  each  judicial  grand  division  of 
the  State,  and  shall  be  elected  at  the  time  of  the  election  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Circuit  Co-art,  sextennially ;  and  the  Board  of 
Trustees  thus  constituted  shall  have  power  to  fill  all  vacancies  of 
those  thus  elected  by  the  people,  occurring  by  death,  resignation, 
removal  from  the  State,  or  otherwise  ;  and  the  person  or  persons 
thus  appointed  shall  hold  his  or  their  office  until  the  next  general 
■election,  and  until  his  or  their  successors  shall  be  elected  and 
qualified.  At  said  judicial  election,  polls  shall  be  opened  in  the 
several  places  of  voting  throughout  the  State  for  the  election  of 
said  Trustees,  and  the  electors  in  each  grand  division  may  vote 
for  two  trustees  ;  and  the  poll  books  shall  be  kept,  certified  and 
returned  in  the  same  manr  er  as  the  vote  and  poll  books  for  the 
election  or  Judges  and  tiie  scverg-i- county  clerks  shall  make  re- 
turn of  the  elections  of  their  several  counties  in  the  same  manner 
they  are  required  to  do  in  the  case  of  Circuit  Judges,  and  the 
same  to  be  certified  by  the  proper  officers  ;  and  the  two  persons 
h.-iving  the  highest  number  of  votes  of  each  grand  division  shall 
be  declared  elected. 

Sec.   4.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  elect  a  President  of  the 
Institution,  who   shall  also,  ex  officio,  be  President  of  the   Board 
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of  Trustees  ;  and  in  his  absence,  or  in  case  of  vaeanoy  iu  hi.s 
oflice,  the  next  highest  officer  oC  the  faculty  oi:  the  institution 
shall  be  ex  ofHcio  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  tho 
acting  President  shall  have  the  casting  vote. 

Sec.  5.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  appoint  a  Treasurer  of 
the  Corporation,  who  shall  be  the  keeper  ol  all  tlio  funds  and 
moneys  oi:  the  same,  and  shall  give  a  bond  to  the  Board  in  such 
a  sum  as  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Board  or  by  law,  conditioned  for 
the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties  ;  and  such  Treasurer  shall 
be  removable  by  the  Board,  and  the  Board,  or  the  General  As- 
sembly, may  require  the  said  Treasurer  to  give  a  new  bond,  or 
furnish  additional  security,  whenever  it  shall  be  deemed  necessary; 
and  if  any  new  or  additional  duty  shall  be  required  of  the  Treas- 
urer during  his  continuance  in  ofiice,  it  shall  not  release  the  se- 
curities fiom  their  liability  on  the  bond  :  but  any  one  or  more  of 
the  sureties  may  at  anytime  be  released  from  any  future  liabili- 
ty by  giving  notice  to  the  Board  that  he  will  no  longer  be  and 
stand  surety  upon  the  said  bond,  and  the  Board  shall  thereupon 
require  additional  and  further  satisfactory  surety.  And  in  ciise 
of  the  neglect  of  the  Treasurer  to  comply  with  such  requirement, 
the  Board  shall  proceed  as  soon  as  may  be  to  appoint  some  other 
person  Treasurer  in  his  stead.  The  Treasurer  shall  be  elected 
annually  at  such  time  as  shall  be  fixed  by  the  by-laws,  and  unless 
removed,  shall  hold  his  office  for  one  year,  and  until  his  successor 
shall  be  elected  and  qualified. 

Sec.  6.  No  Trustee  shall  receive  any  compensation  for  attend- 
ing the  meetings  of  the  Board,  except  his  necessary  traveling  ex- 
penses ;  and  for  incompetency,  neglect,  or  abuse  of  the  priv- 
ileges of  his  office,  every  Trustee  may  be  questioned  by  any  citi- 
zen of  this  State.  The  proceedings  in  such  case  to  be  by  writ  of 
quo  warranto,  or  other  proper  proceeding  before  any  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction ;  the  pendty  to  be  the  vacation  of  the 
•office. 

Sec.  T.  No  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  be  a  Pro- 
fessor or  officer  of  the  faculty  of  the  Institution,  nor  contractor 
for  the  erection  of  any  of  the  buildings  of  the  Institution. 

Sec.  8.  At  all  stated  and  regularly  called  meetings  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  seven  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  f 

Sec.  9.  The  Board  shall  annually  appoint  a  Secretary  who 
shall  hold  the  office  for  one  year,  and  until  his  successor  shall  have 
been  appointed  and  qualified,  and  it  shall  bo  his  duty  to  keep  a 
full  and  fair  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Board,  which  shall 
always  he  open  to  inspection  by  the  Board,  or  any  mernber  there- 
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of,  and  8aid  record  shall  be  evidence  of  the  facts  therein  stated 
and  contained  in  all  events  ■n'hat.socvcr. 

LOCATION    OF    THE   INSTITUTION. 

Sec.  10.  The  Institution  shall  be  located  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  in  some  central  portion  of  the  State,  having  reference  to 
facilities  of  access,  as  well  as  to  geographical  position.  In 
making  the  location,  the  Trustees  shall  take  imo  the  account  the 
best  interests  of  the  State  and  of  the  Institution,  and  no  mem- 
ber of  tlie  Board  shall  give  a  vote  in  favor  of  the  county  -where 
ho  shall  then  reside. 

OBJECT  OF    THE    INSTITUTION. 

Sec.  11.  The  object  of  the  Institution  shall  be  to  impart  in- 
struction in  all  the  departments  of  useful  knowledge,  science  and 
art,  commencing  with  those  departments  now  most  needed  by  the 
citizens  of  the  State,  to-wit: 

1st.  A  teachers'  seminary,  or  a  normal  school  department, 
for  the  improvement  and  education  of  common   school  teachers. 

2.  An  agricultural  department  for  the  benefit  and  instruction 
of  farmers  and  the  sons  of  farmers  and  all  others  interested  in  the 
science  and  art  of  agriculture  and  horticulture. 

3.  A  mechanical  department  for  the  benefit  and  instruction  of 
mechanics  and  the  sons  of  mechanics,  and  all  others  interested 
and  desirous  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  architecture  and  me- 
chanical science  and  the  mechanic  arts,  and  the  use  and  applica- 
tion of  mechanical  power. 

To  these  departments  others  may  b©  added  from  time  to  time 
as  the  wants  of  the  people  may  require,  and  the  funds  and  means 
of  the  Institution  will  justify,  so  that  finally  the  University  may 
become  a  place  of  resort  for  acquiring  an  accomplished  and  fin- 
ished education  in  all  useful  and  practical  literature  and  scientific 
knowledge. 

FUNDS. 

Sec.  12.  For  the  endowment  of  the  University,  three  separate 
funds  shall  be  created  and  applied  to  carry  out  and  promote  the 
objects  of  the  Institution,  to-wit : 

1st.  A  donation  fund  to  consist  of  moneys  to  be  raised  from 
pritate  resources,  through  the  aid  and  instrumentality  of  the  six 
Trustees  first  above  named,  and  the  acceptance  of  this  charter 
shall  make  it  the  duty  of  those  six  Trustees  to  raise  or  obtain  at 
least  twenty  thousand  dollars  for  this  fund,  and  the  corporation 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  have  or  receive  any  money  or  funds  from 
the  State,  until  the  sajd  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  shall  be 
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obtained  and  secured,  cither  in  money  or  negotiable  paper,  or 
other  property  for  the  benefit  of  the  Institution. 

2.  A  seminary  or  normal  school  fund,  to  consist  of  the  present 
seminary  fund  of  the  State,  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
seminary  or  normal  school  department,  of  which  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  may  be  used,  appropriated  and  expended  in  the 
erection  of  buildings  and  obtaii.ing  a  suitable  apparatus,  library, 
&c.,  and  the  residue  of  said  seminary  fund  shall  be  reserved  and 
the  interest  or  income  thereof  shall  be  applied  to  the  support  of 
professors  and  teachers,  and  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  semi- 
nary or  normal  school  department. 

3d.  A  university  fund,  to  consist  of  the  college  and  university 
fund  of  this  State,  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  and  interest  of  the 
university,  on  the  following  conditions,  to-wit: 

1st.  So  soon  as  the  six  Trustees  above  named,  by  themselves 
and  others,  shall  have  secured  the  twenty  thousand  dollars  above 
named,  in  donations  or  otherwise,  for  the  benefit  and  use  of  the 
Institution,  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  shall  pay  to  the  Trcas- 
rer  of  the  Board  twenty  thousand  dollars  from  the  college  or 
university  funds  of  this  State  for  the  use  of  the  agricultural  and 
mechanical  departments, 

2d.  When  the  six  Trustees  first  above  named,  shall  have  so  se- 
cured or  obtained  one  or  more  additional  sums  to  the  amount  of 
at  least  ten  thousand  dollars  each,  such  a  like  sum  shall  be  paid 
over  by  the  State  Treasurer  out  of  the  college  or  seminary  fund, 
to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  so  on  in  sums  of 
ten  thousand  dollars  or  more,  till  the  Trustee^  shall  have  so  ob- 
tained or  secured  a  sum  total  or  amount  equal  to  the  whole 
college  or  seminary  fund  of  this  State. 

Sec.  13.  The  expenses  of  all  agricultural  and  horticultural 
experiments  made  and  prosecuted  by  the  institution  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  donation  fund  herein  provided  for,  and  in  no  case 
shall  the  funds  supplied  by  the  State  be  paid  out  for  any  experi- 
mental process,  but  only  for  ordinary  instruction  usual  in  educa- 
tional universities,  and  in  such  courses  of  study  and  instruction 
as  shall  be  ffxed  and  adopted  by  the  Trustees  and  government  of 
the  Institution. 

Sec.  14.  Any  further  appropriations  of  money  or  lands  that 
shall  be  made  by  Congress  to  this  State  in  accordance  with  the 
memorials  and  petitions  of  the  Illinois  League,  as  published  by 
the  report  of  said  League,  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  edu- 
cation and  art,  shall  be  and  hereby  are  appropriated  and  set 
apart  to  the  use  and  trust  of  the  corporation  herein  created,  to 
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be  used  inpr.iuioting  the  gc-no'al  object  and  purposes  of  thcUui- 
versity. 

Sec.  15.  The  Board  ot:  Tru.stees  are  hoi-jby  vested  with  full 
power  to  appoint  and  assign  the  duties  of  all  officers  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  University,  and  to  provide  by  by-laws  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  all  such  other  officors,  servants  and  employes,  as  shall 
be  deemed  by  the  said  Board  of  Trustees  requisite  for  the  faith- 
ful execution  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them  by  this  act,  and  as  shall 
more  effectually  accomplish  and  carry  out  the  objects  and  pur- 
poses of  the  inatitution. 

Skc.  10.  This  grant  and  all  acts  and  appropriations  herein 
provided  for,  shall  cease  and  be  void  unless  this  act  with  its  sev- 
eral provisions  shall  be  accepted  by  the  above  named  corporators 
within  sixty  days  from  the  time  of  the  adjournment  of  this  Gen- 
eral Assembly  ;  and  this  act  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  public 
law,  and  to  tako  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  pas- 
f;aee. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  IN  EDUCA- 
TION. 

BY   D.    C.    FERGUSON. 

Too  much  importance  can  hardly  be  given  by  the  educator  to 
general  and  comprehensive  views  of  the  vai'ious  fields  of  knowl- 
edge which  are  the, subjects  of  inquiry  and  •consideration.  Often 
clear  and  distinct  knowledge  is  not  obtained,  for  the  reason  that 
the  instruction  is  in  the  outset  too  minute  and  analytic.  Defini- 
tions are  entered  upon  before  the  import,  nature,  and  uses  of  the 
subject  to  be  studied  arc  understood.  This  needs  to  be  done  with 
much  care  by  the  instructor's  illustrating  each  branch  of  his  sub- 
ject with  such  comparisons  as  wall  present  it  with  the  greatest 
effect  upon  the  mind.  Hence  the.  great  importance  of  the  in- 
structor's him.sclf  possessing  a  clear  understanding  of  his  sub- 
ject. The  artist  has  in  his  mind  just  the  figure  which  he  is  to 
sketch.  First  he  pencils  the  outline,  draws  the  more  prominent 
features  in  true  and  just  proportion,  so  as  to  reveal  at  a  glance, 
the  nature  of  his  production.  You  see  whether  it  is  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  man  or  of  an  animal,  whether  of  an  animal  or  of 
a  plant.  The  figure  speaks  to  you.  Your  impressions  are  strong 
and  distinct.  It  is  not  yet  finished,  but  it  speaks  its  character 
to  yon  more  clearly  than  if  the  painting  were  complete.     In  th# 
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latter  state,  your  attention  would  be  engrossed  with  a  greater 
vaiiety  of  particulars  ■which  present  themselves  to  your  view. — - 
The  embellishments  ;  the  brilliant  and  gorgeous  colorings  ;  the 
delicate  tints  ol  light  and  shade  anon  attract  your  notice ;  and 
consequently,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  di^aw  off  your  mind 
from  the  close  scrutiny  which  you  would  otherwise  give  to  the 
main  lineaments  oi:  {he  picture.  The  same  may  be  said  also  of: 
a  landscape,  or  any  view  which  presents  itscli:  to  the  eye,  embra- 
cing a  variety  of  objects.  The  more  complicated  and  varied  it 
is,  the  less  is  the  impression  which  each  single  object  makes  up- 
on the  mind.  Who  has  not  OKperienccd  the  confusion  of  ideas 
produced  by  looking  upon  a  small  map  where  the  objects  and 
their  names  were  mingled  together  in  one  medley  of  adhesion  so 
close  as  to  leave  no  place  for  the  view  of  the  landscape  itself  up- 
on which  all  the  variety  of  towns,  villages,  rivers,  mountains, 
and  lakes  depends.  Take  an  outline  map  upon  a  large  scale, 
upon  which  are  descrjbed  the  boundaries,  the  chief  natural  and 
artificial  peculiarities  of  the  country,  and  the  lineaments  of  the 
different  objects  fasten  upon  the  mind  in  traces  that  are  not  easi- 
ly effaced.  From  these  illustrations  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
best  method  of  presenting  a  science  to  a  student  is,  to  treat  large- 
ly in  the  first  place  of  general  principles  before  minute  details  are 
entered  upon. 

This  is  the  natural  process  of  obtaining  knowledge.  By  this 
means  the  object,  the  fact,  the  tangible  obvious  obtaining  of  the 
knowledge  precedes  the  definition,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a 
rule  or  formula  to  perpetuate  the  knowledge  you  have  already 
obtained.  It  gives  you  no  idea.  It  introduccs3'ou  to  no  truth. 
It  only  records  for  your  own  and  others  benefit  the  knowledge 
already  obtained.  The  definition  that  ''addition  is  putting  to- 
gether several  small  numbers  to  make  one  large,"  or  "uniting 
several  like  quantities  to  find  their  result."  That  "a  continent 
is  avast  extent  of  land  not  separated  by  water."  That  "Hydro- 
statics is  that  department  of  natural  philosophy  which  treats  of 
the  properties  and  pressure  of  fluids."  That  "astronomy  is  that 
science  which  treats  of  the  motions,  magnitudes,  and  distances 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,"  are  but  the  records  of  that  precess  which 
the  mind  experiences,  the  study  of  these  sciences.  It  may  be 
laid  down,  then,  as  a  safe  method  for  the  teacher  to  practice, 
particularly  through  the  first  course  in  any  particular  science  to 
adhere  to  general  principles  ;  definitions  which  embrace  all  simi- 
lar topics.  Division  upon  as  extensive  a  scale  as  may  be  without 
uniting  topics  which  are  m  themselves  dissimilar.     Thus  the  mind 
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of  tlie  learner  has  fewer  objects  to  contemplate,  and  these  are 
such  as  to  embody  a  class  oli  truths  at  once.  You  produce  the 
cause,  you  discover  the  effect.  You  exhibit  tlie  antecedent,  you 
realize  the  consequent.  The  intermediate  steps,  the  more  minute 
analysis,  you  mi*;t  not  at  present  enter  upon. 

For  illustration  ;  an  instructor  is  Tvalking  out  with  his  pupils, 
when  suddenly  a  train  ol:'  cars  comes  dashing  on,  and  passes  by 
them  upon  the  track.  The  sludent  looks  on  in  wonder,  it  being 
the  first  sight  of  the  kind  he  has  ever  seen.  Inquiring  what 
causes  the  swift  motion  of  the  cars,  he  is  told  that  the  iron  rod 
which  is  attached  to  the  wheel  of  the  car  is  itself  acted  npon  by  a 
certain  agent  which  is  defined  the  power  ;  and  being  attached  to 
the  wheel,  communicates  its  motion  to  it,  by  which  means  the 
whole  train  is  put  in  motion.  The  teacher  proceeds  to  illustrate 
the  general  principle  of  cause  and  effect  as  c::hibited  in  the  vari- 
ous forces  in  nature,  and  which  art  has  so  AvonderfuUy  multipli- 
ed, dwelling  upon  the  general  doctrine  of  force  as  a  cause,  and 
its  thousand  applications  and  effects,  all  embraced  under  oi^  gen- 
eral principle.  Into  the  intermediate  links,  or  the  minute  anal- 
ysis of  that  complicated  machinery,  let  him  not  now  enter,  lest 
he  confuse  instead  of  instructing  his  pupils,  and  perplex  instead 
of  further  enlightening  him. 

This  method  of  classifying  and  arranging  in  extended  outline, 
the  subjects  under  inquiry,  trains  the  mind  greatly  to  return  to 
first  principles  as  they  are  found  in  nature.  To  trace  all  knowl- 
edge to  its  original  source,  and  to  expand  the  range  of  mental 
vision,  by  increasing  the  magnitude  of  the  objects  under  contem- 
plation. It  also  enables  the  scholar  to  compare  a  general  law  in 
one  science  with  a  similar  one  in  another,  thus  rendering  his 
knowledge  more  comprehensive,  and  his  ideas  more  distinct. 

Types  of  this  method  of  instruction,  and  its  influence  upon  the 
mind  in  subsequent  life,  are  not  wanting.  They  meet  us  fre- 
quently and  attract  our  admiration  by  their  greatness  and  grasp 
of  mind  ;  force  and  richness  of  thought,  and  clearness  and  per- 
spicuity of  demonstration.  They  wield  for  their  weapons  in  ar- 
gument, not  mere  flowers  of  Rhetoric,  or  brilliancy  and  beauty 
of  conception,  but  great  and  ponderous  principles  which  are  pil- 
ed up,  a  strong  and  permanent  bulwark  around  truth,  or  pre- 
sented an  impervious  breastwork  against  error.  Such  men  also 
have  their  opposites  ;  erudite  it  may  be  ;  versed  in  the  sciences  ; 
walking  encyclopedias,  who  unfold  "much  in  their  way,  but  noth- 
ing strong." 

Thev  have  committed  to    memorv  all  the  definitions  in  all  the- 
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sciences.  They  have  made  many  nice  analogies  and  critical  dis- 
tinctions, have  meandered  in  the  flowery  fields,  green  lawns  and 
fragrant  meadows  ;  but  the  horizon  of  their  enjoyments,  the 
view  of  their  comprehension  is  always  bounded  by  the  present 
scene,  and  they  forget  the  relation  ol:  the  fragment  of  earth  they 
now  occupy  to  the  boundless  universe  around.  These  two  clas- 
ses of  students  occupy  our  pulpits,  our  bar,  are  found  upon  the 
judicial  bench,  or  fill  seats  in  the  Halls  of  Legislation.  Each 
are  characteristically  different  by  nature  perhaps,  but  greatly 
more  by  the  bent  which  their  faculties  and  modes  of  thought  ac- 
quii'ed  in  early  life,  under  scholastic  instruction.  How  often 
have  we  listened,  and  have  had  our  whole  nature  moved  ;  our 
reason  convinced,  our  resolution  fortified,  our  sympathies  enlisted 
by  the  splendid  efforts  ol:  the  former,  as,  adhering  with  a  clear 
tenacity  to  his  chosen  doctrine,  his  precise  theme,  he  rolled  sen- 
tence upon  sentence,  argument  upon  argument,  in  one  grand  and 
convincing  demonstration.  The  other,  with  equal  scholarship, 
perhaps  more  varied  and  general  scientific  acquirement,  but  vol- 
atile and  discursive  in  his  mental  habitudes,  is  constantly  wand- 
ering from  the  point,  to  grasp  at  every  fine  thought  that  in  the 
enchanted  mirror  of  his  mind  at  that  moment  strikes  his  fancy. 
In  thus  seeking  to  bring  to  his  aid  ideas  at  variance  with  his  top- 
ic, the  unity  of  the  performance  is  destroyed,  the  power  and 
permanence  of  its  impressions  arc  lost.  Wo  heard  many  fine 
truths,  we  listened  to  some  taking  passages,  but  all  was  disjoint- 
ed and  brittle.  There  was  nothing  cumulative ;  there  was  no 
climax.  We  returned  but  to  forget  what  we  had  heard,  and 
wish  that  the  next  time  the  speaker  addressed  us  lie  Vt'ould  con- 
verge his  lens  of  investigation  upon  a  far  smaller  space,  and 
thereby  warm  and  intesify  us  by  the  light  and  heat  of  his  rays. 
But  pity  'tis,  'tis  true  we  were  again  doomed  to  disappointment. 
His  mind  had  acquired  the  habit  in  early  life,  and  must  now 
move  in  its  wonted  range,  its  accustomed  diversity  of  flight. 


The  following  statement  in  regard  to  normal  schools  shows  to 
us  that  our  sister  States  feel  the  importance  of  such  institutions, 
and,  although  Illinois  made  the  first  movement  in  regard  to  agri- 
cultural schools,  we  find  that  now  she  is  behind  other  States  in 
the  establishment  of  an  institution  such  as  will  meet  the  full  wants 
not  only  of  the  teachers  of  the  State,  but  also  of  our  industrial 
classes. 
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NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  State  Normal  School  ;it  Ypsihmti,  Michigan,  was  opened 
in  1852.  The  Board  of  Education  ^-as  authovlxcd  by  an  act  ap- 
proved Marcli  25,  1850,  to  receive  the  donations  oi'the  citizens  of 
Ypsihvnti  and  vicinity,  and  a-pplythem  to  tlic  erection  and  complete 
equipment  of  the  school,  and  any  deficit  was  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
principal  received  on  tlic  sale  of  lands  pjranted,  not  to  exceed  the 
sum  of  $10,000.  The  whole  amount  donated  by  the  citizens  of 
Ypsilanti  was  $13,500,  and  an  additional  expense  of  nearly  $6,- 
OUO  was  incurred  for  building  purpose?,  drawn  from  the  Normal 
Scliool  Fund.  The  edifice  is  a  very  handsome  structure,  and  is 
finely  located  on  high  ground  west  of  the  city.  By  the  close  of 
1852  this  school  had  121  students,  56  males,  and  65  females. 
The  first  Teachers  Institute  was  commenced  on  October  5th  of 
that  year,  and  was  held  for  thice  weeks,  during  which  250  teach- 
ers wore  in  attendance.  The  act  establishing  this  school  con- 
templates instruction  in  the  arts  of  husbandry  and  agricultural 
chemistry,  but  its  funds  arc  not  yet  sufficient  to  accomplish  these 
designs. 

Li  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  at  Madison,  a  normal  profes- 
sorship was  established  in  1850  with  the  provision  that  the  pupils 
of  the  normal  department  should  be  entitled  to  the  instructions 
of  the  University  vrithout  charge.  The  State  Superintendent  in 
1851,  recommended  the  regular  establishment  of  normal  schools, 
similar  to  those  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York ;  but  we  are 
not  aware  that  any  decided  action  has  been  taken  by  the  Legis- 
lature. 

From  the  la^.t  report  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Listructicn  in  Iowa,  we  learn  that  under  the  provisions  of  the 
supplemental  act  of  February,  1851,  trustees  were  immediately 
appointed  for  the  normal  schools,  located  respectively  at  Mt. 
Pleasant  and  Oskaloosa.  Thecomtruction  of  the  edifice  for  the 
latter  was  duly  commenced  July  3,  1852,  with  the  intention  that 
it  should  be  completed  be'orc  the  close  of  that  year.  Its  first 
session  was  commenced  at  the  Court  House,  September  lo,  1852, 
under  the  charge  of  Prof.  G.  M.  Drake,  and  47  pupils  were  ad- 
mitted by  the  I5th  of  October  ensuing.  From  ihe  school  at  Mt. 
Pleasant  no  report  has  been  received.  The  school  at  Andrew 
has  been  in  operation  since  November  21,  1849. 

*'Y''ou  are  afraid  to  take  a  glass,"  said  one  apprentice  to  anoth- 
er. "I  am  afraid  to  break  ray  pledge,  and  I  hope  I  shall  always 
be,"  was  the  brave  reply.    Give  us  a  good  deal  of  that  sort  of  fear. 
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From  the  I?hocVe  l-jlaiul  Schoo'.Euasler. 

VERSES 
Suggested  by  the  ivords  in  the  lith  Psalm  of  Da7nd,    "  7'^. 
Fool  hath  said  in  kislteart,  There  is  no  God  J* 


BY    MRS.    LYDIA    H.    EIGOUHItHY. 


'•'No  God!  Xo  God!"  The.  simplest  iio\v>jr 

Thai,  on  the  \vl!d  is  found; 
Shrinks,  as  it  drinks  its  cup  of  dew, 

And  trembles  at  the  sound  : 
'•"So  God!''  astonished  echo  crioi 

F."om  out  her  cavern  hoar. 
And  every  wanderini;  bird  that  flies. 

Reproves  the  Atheist-lore. 

The  solemn  forest  lifts  its  head, 

The  Almighty  to  proclaim, 
The  brooklet,  on  its  crystal  urn. 

Doth  leap  to  grave  His  name. 
How  swells  the  deep  and  vengeful  «ci^ 

Alon?:  his  billowy  track,. 
The  red  Vesuvius  opes  his  moufh 

To  hurl  the  falsehood  bacit. 

The  palm-tree,  w-ith  its  princely  crest, 

The  cocoa's  leafy  shade. 
The  bread  fruit  bending  to  its  Lo.'-d, 

In  yon  far  island-gbde  ; 
The  winged  seeds,  that,  borne  by  wii^ds. 

The  roving  sparrows  feed, 
Tlie  melon,  on  the  desert  :Tands, 

Confute  the  scorner's  creed. 

"Xo  God!"  With  indignation  hign, 

The  fervent  sun  is  stirr'd, 
And  the  pale  moon  iiirn'=  paler  still, 

At  such  an  impious  ^vord  : 
And  from  their  burning  thrones,  the  stars 

Look  down  with  angry  eye. 
That  thus  a  worm  of  dust  shoald  mock 

Eternal  majestv. 


TEACHING  AND  TRMNING. 


FROM    THE    OHIO    JOURXAL    OF    EDUCATjON. 


Many  tcaclicrs  fail  to  accomplish  wliatthey  \7ish,  because  thi.-y 
do  not  understand  tlie  difference bot^^-cen/Te^c/izVi^  and  trainings 
To  teach  is  to  communicate  instruction,  to  impart  information  ; 
to  train  is  to  '^exercise.,  to  discipline,  to  fmc/j    and  form  by 
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praclice^''^  .says  Wobstdr.  With  those  who  arc  ah-eady  educivtc<l 
measurably,  mere  tcachhig  or  precept  m:iy  suffice  ;  but  for  young 
persons,  those  who  arc^t>  be  educated,  ti^ainins;,  practice,  must 
be  superadded,  or  much  of:  our  labor  will  be  lost.  This  is  the 
object  wo  have  in  view  in  many  o'i  our  reviews  and  repetitions, 
and  in  the  various  exercises  by  which  scholars  are  required  to  ap- 
ply in  practice  Avhat  they  have  attempted  to  learn. 

With  rct'crencc  to  intellectual  culture;  this  training  is  intimate- 
ly connected  with  the  law  uj  association^  v/hichlies  at  the  foun- 
dation of  habit.  Much  may  be  learned  on  this  subject  by  obser- 
ving the  plans  adopted  by  those  who  have  acquired  skill  in  the 
training  oi:  animals.  The  following  is  related  of  a  successful 
horse- trainer,  who  called  at  a  certain  nobleman's,  and  offered  to 
ride  any  horse  which  could  be  produced.  "Having  one  remark- 
ably stubborn,  the  nobleman  told  a  groom  to  bring  her  out. — 
The  stranger  then  deliberately  mounted,  and  urged  her  to  move, 
but  not  one  step  would  she  stir.  After  a  pause  he  quietly  dis- 
mounted, gave  her  one  sev9re  stroke  with  his  whif),  and  again 
resumed  the  Saddle.  The  mare  remained  immovable,  but  the 
man  preserved  liis  temper,  and  got  down  quietly  a  second  time, 
repeating  the  blow,  but  with  no  better  success.  After  the  third 
stroke,  however,  she  was  completely  subdued,  and  moved  for- 
ward with  perfect  obedience. 

It  now  became  evident  that  the  design  of  the  horseman  was  to 
give  the  animal  time  to  associate  the  idea  of  her  disobedience 
with  the  stroke  that  followed.  When  this  was  established,  she 
was  willing  to  move.  On  the  contrary,  if  a  shower  of  blows  had 
been  dealt  out,  as  thousands  of  horsemen  would  have  done,  the 
mare  would  have  had  no  time  to  reflect,  and  both  she  and  her 
rider  been  roused  into  fury." 

A  couple  of  good  anecdotes  are  told  of  Dean  Swift,  which  are 
exactly  in  point.  His  servant-girl,  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend 
to  his  fire  .and  keep  his  study  in  order,  had  an  inveterate  habit 
of  leaving  the  door  open  ;  and  though  she  had  been  reminded  of 
this  failing  again  and  again,  and  had  received  "precept  upon 
precept,"  still  her  bad  habit  was  not  mended.  On  a  certain  day 
she  had  permission  to  attend  a  fair  in  the  neighborhood,  and  just 
before  starting,  having  repaired  to  the  study  she  withdrew,  leav- 
ing the  door  open  as  usual.  The  Dean  waited  till  she  had  cros- 
sed the  lawn  and  nearly  reached  the  gate,  a  distance  of  several 
rods  from  the  house,  and  then  despatched  a  servant  in  great 
haste  to  call  her  back.  She  was,  of  course,  not  a  little  vexed 
.-at  the  unexpected  summons  ;  when  she  appeai-ed  at  his  door,  and 
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inquired  Avliat  was  wanted;  "Shut  tho  door,  Marj/*  said  tho 
Dean,  wiibout  lilting  his  eyes  from  his  book. 

At  a  certain  time  he  was  making  a  journey  on  horseback,  ac- 
companied by  his  footman.  Al'ter  a  few  days,  John,  having 
found  that  his  master's  boots,  Avhich  he  had  spent  so  much  timo 
in  polishing,  became,  in  a  few  hours  after  starting  in  the  morn- 
ing, quite  as  muddy  as  they  were  the  night  before,  concluded 
that  his  labor  was  lost,  and  accordingly  the  next  morning  pre- 
sented the  boots  without  clea,ning.  To  liis  master's  inquiry,  he 
gave  the  above  reasoning,  which  appeared  to  bo  quite  satisfacto- 
ry. The  Dean,  however,  immediately  directed  the  host  not  ori 
any  account  to  give  John  any  breakfast.  When  the  servant  was 
called  on  to  start,  he  informed  his  mastei-  that  he  had  had  no 
breakfast.  "Ah,"  said  the  Dean,  "I  thought  if  you  should  eat 
this  morning,  you  would  be  hungry  again  by  noon,  and  it  would 
therefore  do  no  good." 

No  one  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  mind  will  need  to  be  told 
that  the  methods  adopted  by  the  Dean  were  crowned  with  success 
proportionate  to  their  shrewdness. 

It  is  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  here  souglit  to  be  enforced, 
that  the  wise  man  says,  "  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should 
go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  Avill  not  depart  from  it."  Mere  teach- 
ing will  not  always  suffice  ;  skilful  training  will  rarely  fail  to 
accomplish  its  object. 


HOW  TO  TEACH  ARITHMETIC  IN  THE  PRIMARY 
SCHOOLS. 

FROM  THE  CONNECTICUT  SCHOOL  JOUKNAL. 

Arithmetic  is,  probably,  more  widely  taught  in  our  schools, 
than  any  other  branch  of  Eno-lish  study.  As  a  people,  we  Am- 
ericans calculate  well,  and  mean  that  our  children  shall  be  sharp 
at  bargain  and  trade.  So  our  New  England  fathers  used  to  place 
'•'ciphering'^  among  the  first  of  the  important  things  to  be  got 
at  school,  and  from  their  day  until  now,  it  has  held  the  first 
rank  in  our  common  school  studies. 

To  forecast,  to  economize,  to  have  and  to  use,  are  New  Eng- 
land characteristics.  We  are  the  most  wealthy  people,  as  a 
whole,  upon  the  globe,  and  the  most  liberal,  in  the  true  direc- 
tion. We  not  only  with  one  hand  build  ships  and  factories,  and 
railroads,  but  with  the  other,  wo  build  churches,  and  colleges, 
and  schools. 
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In  all  this  we  have  not  forgotten  tlie  advice  of  our  fathers,  who 
built  thoir  lirst  church  and  school-house  before  they  had  harvest- 
ed their  first  crop. 

It  is  amusing  to  sec  the  wise  and  practical  bent  which  they 
gave  to  everything.  So  they  said  give  the  boy  a  good  knowl- 
(•(Igeof  Arithmetic,  and  Reading,  and  Writing,  and  he  will  make 
his  way  through  the  world.  And  their  influence  h  not  gone  yet, 
for  in  every  New  England  village,  the  practical  maxims  of  Poor 
Richard,  written  by  Dr.  Franklin,  are  learned  and  repeated,  and 
clijrished,  especially  those  which  address  our  economic  or  ac- 
quisitive faculties. 

Young  America  must  be  taught  to  "make  and  save,"  to  count 
and  reckon,  to  cast  interest^  and  to  be  industrious,  and  also  let 
us  nope,  to  be  economical,  without  stinginess  ;  and  he  seems  to 
"take  to  figures"  as  naturally  as  a  duck  takes  to  water. 

"To  know  Arithmetic"  is  in  the  "intellects  of  the  people," 
saith  a  great  writer.  So  it  appears,  for  go  into  any  Common 
School  in  New  England,  and  you  will  find  ten  boys,  quick  in 
numbers,  to  07ie  good  in  Geography. 

The  parent  measures  John's  or  Mary's  advancement  at  school 
by  the  promptness  shown  in  adding  or  multiplying,  and  "/o  gu 
thrnuf;h  the.  ^ Elthmetic^'^  in  the  winter's  season  is  a  surprising 
feat,  in  mathematical  tumhUng,  performed  in  many  a  district 
school,  by  aiubitious  Jonathans,  alive  to  know  how  "to  do  busi- 
ness," and  suspicious  that  the  Arithmetic  is  the  key  to  success 
therein.  Now  since  Jlrithmetic'i^  mudc  the  V7iit  of  covpai'iso7i 
in  ascertaining  the  scholarship  of  the  pupil,  since  the  parent  and 
the  school  visitor  tviit  measure  him  by  no  other  measurement, 
le*;  us  teaeh  Jirithmetic^  and  we  may  add,  let  it  be  well  taught, 
too,  and  the  Primary  School  is  just  the  place  to  commence  it 
aright. 

To  the  Primary  Teachers,  then,  the  question  must  be  put. — 
"How  do  you  teacii  Arithifaetic  in  your  school  ?"  Every  teacher, 
it  is  supposed,  is  already  acquainted  with  the  Arithmetic  of  the 
bouks,  knows  the  definitions,  the  tests  of  weight  and  measure- 
ment, is  prepared  to  teach  all  the  knotty  problems  in  Colburn  or 
Thompson,  and  was  found  ready  in  figures,  at  the  last  exami- 
nation before  a  school-board.  Every  teacher  worthy  of  the  name 
must  be  interested  in  taking  one  further  step,  namely,  "//i  the 
best  methods  of  presenting  Arithmetic  to  the  young  mind ;" 
methods  various,  simple,  easily  understood,  so  that  the  pupil's 
first  impressions  shall  be  both  lasting  and  correct.  How  do  you 
give  the  pupil  an  idea  of  the  unit  ?  of  two  ?  of  three?  &;c.  Are 
you  euro  you  give  him  any  idea  ?  save  a  sound  or  a  mark? 
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Bavics,  the  most  accurate  and  exact  of  teachers,  as  well  aa 
writers,  whose  school  books  are  extensively  in  use,  asserts  that 
''there  is  but  a  single  elementary  idea  in  the  science  oi:  numbers, 
the  idea  of  the  unit  one."  That  there  is  but  one  way  ot"  impres- 
sing this  idea  upon  the  mind,  and  that  is  by  presenting  to  the 
senses  a  single  object,  let  it  be  a  tangible  object,  an  apple,  for 
instance. 

Now  leach  the  pupil,  that  the  name  of  the  character  represent- 
ing Aoj^  many  objects  cn^c  shown,  is  unit  or  one.  Be  very 
careful  that  the  scholar  does  not  mistake  the  object  for  the  man- 
be?',  it  is  not  the  apple  that  is  the  unit,  it  is  the  character  rep- 
resenting the  '■'•huiD  many.'''' 

De  Morgan,  a  French  mathematician,  in  speaking  of  tho 
proneness  of  children  to  misapprehend  numbeis,  to  name  the 
thing  first  represented  o/ze,  the  second,  two,  &c,,  relates  tho 
following  anecdote.  "A  teacher  had  a  class  just  commencing 
in  the  elements,  she  had  taught  them  the  nine  characters,  and 
made  the  fingers  their  representatives.  One  little  girl,  on  being 
asked  what  she  meant  by  these,  pointed  promptly  to  the  third 
finger  upon  her  hand,  saying  this  is  three  !  How  natural  the 
mistake.  She  had  named  her  fingers,  and  had  got  no  idea  of 
numbers. 

The  idea  of  o'le  is  simple  ;  after  the  child  has  that,  he  should 
coTistruct  two,  and  three,  and  be  made  to  see  that  any  number 
will  consist  oT  ojies,  one  produced  a  given  number  of  times. 

After  sensible  objects  have  been  presented,  and  from  them  tho 
idea  of  number  has  been  gained,  represent  the  ideas  as  abstract, 
without  reference  to  any  object.  The  child  when  asked,  "hoAV 
many  are  two  apples  and  five  apples,"  answers  seven  apples; 
for  he  understands  the  term  "how  many,"  to  apply  to  apples, 
but  ask  the  abstract  question,  five  and  two  are  how  many  ?  and 
you  call  for  a  new  exercise  of  mind,  and  he  is  wholly  unable  to 
abstract  the  number  from  the  objects  given. 

After  you  have  given  the  pupils,  by  many  illustrationsand 
examples,  the  idea  of  both  denominate  and  abstract  numbers,  it 
will  be  well  to  introduce  some  method  by  which  you  may  secure 
their  attention,  and  make  them  rapid  in  their  combination  of 
numbers. 

For  this  purpose,  you  can  introduce  the  subject  in  a  pleasing 
exercise,  which  you  can  call 

READING    AND    SPELLING    IN    AllITIIMETIC. 

Let  me  explain,  further.  You  have  before  you  a  class  of 
twenty  bright  eyed  little   f?cholar?,  all  as  earnest  to  learn    crith- 
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metic  a3  they  are  to  play  if  you  leave  them  to  themselves. — 
"Scholars,  did  you  ever  hear  of  a  boy's  reading  and  spelling  iu 
arithmetic?"  "No."  "Well,  you  shall  learn  to  read  and  spell  in 
arithmetic."  "IIow  many  letters  do  you  find  on  the  first  pago 
of  the  spelling  book,  here?"  "Twenty  six,"  they  answer. — 
These  letters  are  called  the  alphabet.  You  can  all  spell  some 
word  by  using  the  letters  that  form  it,  so  you  can  spell  man  by 
naming  each  letter,  or  its  sound,  by  itself.  Thus  m-a-n,  and 
then  you  read  the  -word  man. 

Now  how  many  letters  do  yon  suppose  the  Arithmetic  alphabet 
has?  I  will  tell  you.  It  has  but  o??<' /t'//cr /  Not  twenty-six, 
as  in  the  spelling  book  ;  only  one,  its  name  is  unit.  By  using 
this  single  letter,  we  can  spell  any  word  in  this  big  arithmetic, 
or  read  any  number,  however  large. 

We  spell  a  word  in  arithmetic,  by  naming  the  letter,  unit,  as 
many  times  as  there  are  I's  in  the  word  ;  or  we  may  spell  it  by 
naming  any  two  or  more  syllables,  which  shall  together,  contain 
as  many  ones  as  the  word.  So  you  can  now  spell  four.  Thus, 
1  &  1  &  1  &  1,  or  2  &  2,  or  3  &  1,  or  2  &  1  &  1. 

Now  when  you  read  in  your  reading  book,  you  thinJe  the  let- 
ters and  name  the  words.  So  you  must  think  the  letters  and 
name  only  words  when  you  read  in  Arithmetic.  You  can  now 
read  the  first  lesnon  in  Arithmetic,  which  I  will  write  upon  the 
board, — 2  &  1  &  8  &  1  &  2.  Now  as  I  point,  you  must  think 
of  the  letters  and  syllables  and  when  the  last  is  pointed  you  may 
give  the  whole  word,  which  is  9. 

The  pupils  should  be  rcqiiired  to  spell  words,  finding  as  many 
syllables,  for  the  same  word  as  possible,  he  will  thus  fix  the  great 
truth  firmly  in  mind,  that  the  unit  is  the  basis  of  all  numbers, 
and  that  all  numbers  are  composed  of  units  produced  a  certain 
number  of  time.-. 

An  inventive  teacher  will  find  many  Avays  of  introducing  simple 
truths  in  Arithmetic  ;  ways  pleasing  to  the  little  one  taught,  and 
improving  to  the  teacher. 

This  article  will  have  answered  its  purpose  if  a  single  primary 
teacher  finds  a  valuable  suggestion  to  aid  her  in  her  daily  duties. 

M.T.  B. 

In  teaching,  always  aim  to  use  the  thing  which  the  child  al- 
ready knows  well,  to  guide  him  to  the  knowledge  of  that  which 
he  ought  to  know. 

To-morrow:  the  day  when  miser.-  givcj.wlien  idlers  work,  mni 
■"rhen  sinners  ix'form. 
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NOTICE. 

Persons  who  desire  tohave  a  history  of  the  educational  move- 
ments in  this  State,  and  much  other  educational  information,  can 
obtain  it  by  procuring  the  first  volume  of  the  Illinois 
TEACHER,  which  they  will  receive  by  enclosing;  one  dollar  di- 
rected to  W.  F.  M.  Arny,  Box  82,  P.  0.,  Bloomington,  111., 
or  to  C.  E.  Hovey,  Peoria,  Illinois. 

1^^^  We  publish  in  this  number  the  Prospectus  for  the  sec- 
ond VOLUME  OF  THE  ILLINOIS  TEACHER,  and  would  Call  the  at- 
tention of  "THE  FRIENDS  OF  EDUCATION"  in  our  State  to  it.  It 
is  THE  teacher's  PAPER,  but  should  be  read  by  all  persons  in- 
terested in  the  subject  of  which  it  will  treat.  Let  then  the 
teachers,  SCHOOL  OFFICERS,  parents,  and  pupils  send  each  ^??.e 
dollar  to  C.  E.  Hovey,  Peoria,  111.,  and  receive  the  monthly 
visits  of  this  publication. 

(^p°*  The  following  committees  appointed  at  the  last  session 
of  the  Illinois  Teachers'  Association  vrere  omitted  by  mistake  in 
the  published  proceedings  found  in  this  number. 

Com^mittee  on  School  Govern^ient. — D.  S.  Wentworth, 
Chicago ;  J.  A.  Smith,  Paris ;  0.  C.  Blackmer,  St.  Charles. 

Committee  on  Books  and  Libraries. — James  L.  Hodges, 
Johet;  J.  M.  Sturtevant,  Jr.,  Jacksonville;  F.  Hansford, 
Plainfield. 

Executr'E  Committee. — N.  Bateman,  Jacksonville ;  B.  G. 
Roots,  Perry;  T.  W.  Bruce,  Chicago. 


According  to  the  rules  of  the  association,  the  officers  and  com- 
mittees appointed  at  the  last  session  are  to  make  all  the  arrange- 
ments for,  and  conduct,  the  exercises  during  the  next  session  of 
the  Institute.  A, 

THE  PERFECT  PARTICIPLE. 


BY   REV.    W.    B.    BUNNELL. 


Is  the  perfect  participle  of  an  active  transitive  verb,  m  Eng- 
lish, ever  active  ?  Contrary  to  the  common  opinions,  even  of  the 
highest  authority,  we  are  inclined  to  a  negative  answer.  It  is  not 
a  point  on  which  we  would  dogmatize ;  but  we  shall  endeavor  to 
present  arguments  in  favor  of  the  opinion  which  we  have  expres- 
sed. 
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In  the  first  place,  it  will  bo  an  improvement  to  take  a  moro 
simple  vicAY  ot  words  so  apparently  univocal  as  arc  all  perfect  par- 
ticiples than  to  regard  them  as  diverse  in  their  meaning  as  acUve 
and  passicc  would  implj.  Our  knowledge;  ol:  language  has  been 
greatly  advanced  by  similar  generalizations  to  the  one  proposed. 
The  eld  grammarians  treated  one  Latin  Supine  as  active,  the 
other  as  passive.  But  many  passages  of  Latin  writers  are  clear- 
ed ol:  diliiculty,  by  regarding  the  latter  only  active  in  significa- 
tion ;  and  by  subjecting  it  to  the  ordinary  law  ol:  construction 
required  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  ablative  case  of  a  verbal 
noun. 

Whenever  the  perfect  participle  of  an  Englisli  active  transitive 
verb  is  used  alone,  it  is  passive,  representing  the  v.-ord  to  which 
it  refers  like  an  adjective  as  being  acted  upon.  Again,  when  it 
is  employed  in  compounding  the  passive  verb,  it  is  always  pas- 
sive. Li  these  cases  there  will  be  no  dispute.  But  it  is  also  em- 
ployed to  make  up  compound  tenses  of  the  active  verb  ;  as,  The 
fire  has  melted  the  snow.  In  this  sentence  has  melted  is  called, 
we  think  properly,  the  verb,  and  as  such  it  is  active.  But  7nel- 
ted  used  alone  is  a  perfect  participle  :  in  which  case  it  is  passive. 
Is  it  still  passive,  in  this  compound  form?  We  are  inclined  to 
think  it  is. 

The  passage  presents  to  us  an  actor,  and  an  object  acted  upon. 
The  latter  is  snoio.  It  is  melted.,  by  the  sun.  Change  the  or- 
der a  little.  The  sun  lias  the  snow  melted,  the  sun  being  so 
disposed  towards  the  snow  that  the  latter  is  melted.  Let  us  em- 
ploy another  example.  The  horse  lias  kicked  the  buy.  The 
boy  is  acted  upon,  being  kicked  by  the  horse. 

The  action  of  the  perfect  participle  of  an  active  intransitive 
verb  is  confined  to  the  agent,  like  that  of  the  vcib  itself,  in  its 
simple  or  compound  form.  The  sun  already  risen,  shone,  kc. 
The  sun  was  r/se;?,  (old  form.)  The  sun  had  risen.  In 
each  of  these  there  is  but  one  noun,  the  agent,  and  the  action 
consequently  has  relation  to  no  other  word.  It  is  quite  different 
in  this  respect  from  the  preceding  examples. 

By  reference  to  corresponding  constructions  in  some  other  lan- 
guiiges,  we  shall  find  the  question  conclusively  settled  in  favor  of 
the  view  we  have  taken. 

In  French,  the  perfect  participle  of  an  active  transitive  verb, 
when  declinable,  agrees  with  the  noun  to  which  it  refers,  in  gen- 
der and  number.  When  such  a  participle  is  a  part  of  a  com- 
pound passive  verb,  iho  agreement  is  with  the  subject  of  that 
verb.  Thus  :  I  (a  man  )  am  known  ;  Je  suis  connu  ;  the  parti- 
ciple, connu,  being  masculine,  singulai*.      [Incomplete.] 


PROSPECTUS 

the    Second   Volume   of  ihc    ILLIAVIS    TE.lCHER, 
organ  of  Ihe  Stale  Teachers'^  Institute. 

The  Illinois  Teacher  will  continuo  to  be  published  montblj, 
each  number  to  contain  not  le.«s  than  thirty-two  pages,  octavo, 
making  an  annual  volume  of  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  pa- 
ges, or  more.  The  paper  on  which  it  is  to  bo  piinted,  and  the 
mechanical  execution  of  the  work,  shall  not  be  surpassed  by  any 
journal  in  the  country.  It  will  bo  devoted,  generally,  to  tho 
eaa^e  of  education,  and  specially  to  the  interests  of  Public  Schools 
in  tliis  State.  Tho  fir.st  place  will  be  given  to  articles  from  prac- 
tical Teachers,  who  arc  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  school 
room,  and  can  tell  us  how  to  organize,  govern  and  instruct. — 
Communications  from  the  State  Superintendent,  Reports  of  Co. 
Commissioners  and  School  Oiiicers,  brief  summaries  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  County  Institutes,  together  with  local  items,  choico 
literary  gems,  and  letters  from  citizens,  will  be  inserted. 

An  Advertising  sheet  will  be  added  at  the  close  of  each  num- 
ber, affording  publishers  an  excellent  opportunity  to  communicate 
with  Teachers. 

TERMS  : 

OxE  DaLLAR  A  Year — alm'ays  I^^  advance.  JVo  nnmber 
xvill  be  stent  till  the  money  is  received. 

The  County  which  Avill  send  us  the  greatest  number  of  sub- 
scriptions for  the  Teacher  before  the  first  day  of  May,  1856, 
shall  be  presented  by  the  President,  at  the  next  annual  meeting 
of  tho  State  Teacher's  Institute,  with  a  beautiful  Banner,  cost- 
ing not  less  than  fifty  dollars.  Wiricu  shall  be  the  banner 
County  ? 

The  individual,  who  will  send  us  the  greatest  number  of  sub- 
scriptions for  the  Teacher  before  the  first  day  of  May,  1856, 
shall  be  pvesen'-'^d  with  a  copy  of  Colton's  magnificent  atlas  of 
the  "World,  costing  twenty-seven  dollars. 

Money  may  be  sent,  in  registered  letters,  at  our  risk,  and  all 
moneys  received  will  be  acknowledged  through  the  Teacher. 

Let  the  namc^  Post  Office,  and  County  he  toritten  plainly. 

All  communications  on  busines  or  otherwioc,  should  be  direct- 
ed to  C.  E.  HOVEY, 

Peoria,  111. 
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WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

Booksellers  &  Stationers, 


Uii 


CHICAGO,    ILLINOIS, 


KEEP  eoBstflntly  on  hand  a  large  stock  of  School  and  Colleg* 
Books,  which  they  are  prepared  to  furnish  to  Country  Merchanta 
and  Tearhcrs  at  Eastern  Prices. 


McGuffy's  Readers, 
Sander's  Old  Series, 

"       New       " 
Town's  Series, 
Denman's  Student's  Series, 
Parkers  Readers. 

ARITHMETICS. 
Thonipson's  Series, 
Adams'  Revised, 
Colburn's  Mental, 
Ray's  Series, 
Davies    " 
Greenleafs  " 
Smith's  Arithmetic, 
Stodard's  Series. 

SPELLERS. 
Webster's  Elementary, 

"  Pictorial, 

McGuffey's, 


Sander's  i\ew  teiies. 
Town's  " 

Denman's  " 

GRAMMARS. 
Brown's, 
Bullion's, 
Kirk  ham's, 
Wold's, 
Wells' 

Clark's, 
Woodbury's  German, 

Ollendorf's         " 
"  French. 

Farguelles        " 

SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Mitchell's  Series, 

Olney's, 

Parley's, 

Monteath's, 

Morse' !•, 

Smith's  Series. 


Sander's  Old  Series. 

Davies'  Course  of  Mathematics. 
Webster's  Series  of  Dictionaries, 
Ma'iew's  Book-Keeping  and  Blanks, 
Crittenden's  Series  of  Book-Keeping, 
Greene's  Elements  of  Grammar, 
Cutter's  Physiology,  Large  and  Small, 
f.o/r ;:  Anthon's  Classical  Series, 
."  McClintock  &  Crook's  Latin  and  Greek  Books, 

Latin  and  Greek  Lexicons, 
With  a  complete  assortment  of    Stationery  for  the  School-room, 
and  the  small   Book  Store.     Ordora  from  Teachers  and  Country 

Merchants  solicited,  and  attended  to  promptly.  

KEEN  &  LEE, 
146  Lake  Street, 
CHICAGO,    ILLINOiaS. 
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A  VALUABLE  LIST  OF  TEXTBOOKS  PUBLISHED ^Y 

A.  S.  BARNES  «&  CO., 

New     York, 


And  recommended  by  the  State   Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  of  Illinois. 


CLARK'S  NEW  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 


A  csvreful  examination  and  comparison  of  the  varions' text-books  ton ''English 
Grammar,  in  extensive  use  in  the  United  States,  has  satisfied  me  that  Pi'bf.-  S.  W. 
CI  irk'«  Grammar  is  the  host  book  writton  on  that  impjrtant  science.  Its  system  "f 
/nilvsisis  complete,  phiLisopnical,  admirable.  The  elements  of  fcntences  •  tt 
c  eir;y  sot  fortli  and  fully  discussed  ;  and  to  make  these  elements  and  their  re.a- 
tiun  to  each  other  the  more  easily  comprehended  and  luUy  e.xhibited.  they  are  illus- 
trated by  a  simple  yet  perfei^t  system  of  Diagrams.  The  department  of  Etymoogy, 
founded  on  the  offices  of  w^rdsas  ascertained  by  analysis,  is  complete;  the  di  tui- 
tions concise  yet  c  mprehensive;  as  are  also  the  rules  of  Syntax,  aud  the  observa- 
tions and  practical  criticisms  founded  on  those  rules.  Taught  by  this  system, the  stu- 
ieat  cannot  fail  to  make  the  Science  of  Lanj^uage  at  <»nce  attractive  and  irofitable. 

N.  W.  EDWAllDS,  SuperintttUdent. 


NORTHEND'S  DICTATION  EXERCISES.".:/!: 

This  little  book  contains  in  a  convenient  and  condensed  form,  a  great  amount  o* 
matter  which  should  be  familiar  to  every  scholar.  I  would  reci>uimend  that  tho 
teachers  in  the  several  schools  of  the  .St;ite  should  requii^e  nil  iho.'e  [■■upil's,  who  are 
sufficiently  advanced  to  write  legibly,  to  supply  themsolvesiwith  copies^  Cf  this  work, 
and  that  at  least  ten  ininutes  be  daily  devoted  to  an  exerpise  frym  it.  It  is.  not  nec- 
essary to  give  finy  special  directions  ns  to  the  method  of  using  it,  as  the  work  itself 
contains  ^uggt'stions  on  th's  point.  Ko  teacher  who  is  ci.mpctorit  to  the  intelligeiit 
I  fTI'^-'. discharge  of  his  duties  can  fail  to  inipi'rt  from  it  a  great  variety  of  useliil  lessons, 
■  •  -not  only  in  the  exercise  of  spelling,  but  fils"  in  relation  to  other  subjects  of  great 
practical  value,  as  bearing  directly  upon  the  busintiss  of  life. 


DAVIES'  ARITHMETICS,  ALGEBRA,  GEOMETRY,  &c. 

The  Courso  of  Elementary  Mathematics  recommended  for  our  schools  and  acade- 
mies, has  been  eleete<l  from  the  full  couise  by  Prof.  Da  vies.  In  the  selection  of 
there  Works  great  weight  has  been  given  to  the  fact  that  they  constitute  a  consecu- 
ti^e  a'ld  advancing  series.  The  Table  Boik.  or  Primary  Arithmetic,  unfolda  to  the 
mind  of  the  child  the  first  notions  of  numbers,  and  embraces  all  the  tables  to  bo 
committed  to  memory.  The  Intellectual  Arithmetic  explains  all  the  general  prop- 
erties and  proeessea  of  numbers,  a{ranged  according  to  the  laws  which  regulatt 


tlieir  combinations.  "The  work  is  complete  in  itself.  It  is  a  mental  analysis  of  tli« 
«  ienco  of  numbers,  designed  to  be  acceptable  to  the  younger  pupils  because  of  its 
simple  giiidatiuns,  and  useful  to  the  advanced  pupil  because  of  its  scientific  arrange, 
ment.  its  logical  connections,  and  its  higher  analysis  of  the  properties  and  relations 
•  of  numbers."  The  remaining  works  are  a'ter  the  same  model.  They  are  clear  and 
perspicuous  in  thtir  style,  and  logical  in  their  methods.  They  unite  in  just  propor- 
tions the  principles  of  science,  which  render  them  of  great  value  as  a  uicans  of 
mental  training;  and  the  rules  of  praitice,  founded  on  those  principles,  which  giv» 
to  them  equ'il  value  as  practical  treatises.  i}.  W.  EDWARDS. 


MONTEITH'S  YOUTH'S  MANUAL  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 

I  have  selected  the  Youth's  Manual  of  Geography  combined  with  History  aod 
Astronomy,  by  .James  Monteith,  from  a  clear  conviction  of  its  superior  merits  over 
all  other  primary  and  incermediate  Geographies  I  have  examined.  It  is  well  adapt* 
ed  to  all  elementary  classes  in  the  various  t'chools  of  our  fcState — a  more  advanced 
work  on  Geography  I  have  not  yet  decided  upon. 

N.  W.  EDWARDS,  Superintendent. 


PARKER'S  SERIES  OF  SCHOOL  PHILOSOPHY. 

THREE     PARTS. 

A  teacher  f'om  Massachusetts,  writes  under  date  of  Jan.  24tb,  1855  :  "I  havft 
bad  an  opportunity  of  seeing  young  men,  who  have  used  Parker's  Philosophy,  enter 
upon  mechanical  occupations.and  I  have  had  satisfactory  evidence  that  their  education 
in  this  respect,  has  been  of  the  greatest  practical  utility  to  them.  I  have  used  many 
other  text-books  in  Natural  Philosophy — but  I  greatly  prefer  this  to  any  other  I  hav» 
ever  used  or  seen.  A.  P.  STONE, 

Prin.  High  School,  Milbury,  Mass. 


FULTON  &  EASTMAN'S  BOOK-KEEI^ING  AND  COPY 

BOOKS. 

The  study  of  Book-Keef|ng  is  too  often  neglected  in  our  schools.  The  system  by 
Fulton  &  Eastman  will  be  found  well  adapted  to  the  young  learner,  and  so  simple, 
that  with  the  blank-books  properly  ruled,  he  can,  by  a  little  practice,  fully  under. 
stand  this  .Jtudy  and  its  iini)0rtance,  without  even  the  aid  of  a  teacrher.  The  Copy 
B>oksby  Falton  &  Eistmin,  are  embraced  in  three  numbers,  and  contain  oopiet 
adapted  to  three  grades  of  classes. 

DAY'S  ART  OF  RHETORtC— One  of  the  best  works  extant. 

^^^  These  books  are  sold  by  Booksellers  generally  throughout  the  Stata. 

February — 3  moaths 
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